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Foreword 


This  volume  is  one  of  a  continuing  series  of  hooks  prepared 
by  Foreign  Area  Studies,  The  American  University,  under  the 
C>oimtry  Studies/Area  Handh<M)k  Program.  The  last  page  of  this 
hook  provides  a  listing  of  other  published  studies.  Each  book  in 
the  series  deals  with  a  particular  foreign  country,  describing  and 
analyzing  its  economic,  national  security,  political,  and  social  sys¬ 
tems  and  institutions  and  examining  the  interrelationships  of 
those  systems  and  institutions  and  the  ways  that  they  are  shaped 
by  cultural  factors.  Each  study  is  written  by  a  multidisciplinary 
team  of  social  scientists.  The  authors  seek  to  provide  a  basic  in¬ 
sight  and  understandingof  the  society  under  observation,  striving 
for  a  dynamic  rather  than  a  static  portrayal  of  it.  The  study  focuses 
on  historical  antecedents  and  on  the  cultural,  political,  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics  that  contribute  to  cohesion  and 
cleavage  within  the  society.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
origins  and  traditions  of  the  people  who  make  up  the  society,  their 
dominant  beliefs  and  values,  their  community  of  interests  and  the 
issues  on  which  they  are  divided,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  in¬ 
volvement  with  the  national  institutions,  and  their  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  each  other  and  toward  the  swial  system  and  political  order 
within  which  they  live. 

The  contents  of  the  book  represent  the  views,  opinions,  and 
findings  of  Foreign  Area  Studies  and  should  not  be  construed  as 
an  official  Department  of  the  Army  position,  policy,  or  decision, 
unless  so  designated  by  other  official  documentation.  The  authors 
have  sought  to  adhere  to  accepted  standards  of  scholarly  objectiv¬ 
ity.  Such  corrections,  additions,  and  suggestions  for  factual  or 
other  changes  that  readers  may  have  will  be  welcomed  for  use  in 
future  new  editions. 


William  Evaus-Smith 
Director,  Foreign  Area  Studies 
The  American  University 
Washington,  D.('.  2(K)16 
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Liberiii:  A  Country  Siudu  replaces  the  Area  Handbook  for 
Liberia,  which  was  completed  in  July  1964  and  minimally  up¬ 
dated  in  September  1971.  In  the  two  decades  between  1964  and 
1984  the  country’s  political  leadership  has  changed  twice,  and  its 
ectinomic  fortunes  and  social  structure  have  experienced  unsettl¬ 
ing  pressures.  The  death  of  longtime  president  William  Vacanarat 
Shadrach  Tubman  in  May  1971  resulted  in  a  peaceful  transfer  of 
national  authority  to  his  vice  president,  William  Richard  Tolbert. 
The  new  chief  executive  administered  the  republic’s  affairs  until 
April  1980,  when  a  coup  d’etat  by  enlisted  men  of  the  armed 
forces  brought  about  his  assassination  and  an  extended  period  of 
military  rule.  In  1984  Liberian  political,  economic,  and  social  in¬ 
stitutions  had  entered  another  state  of  transition  as  the  military 
government  prepared  for  the  return  of  civilian  rule.  In  light  of 
these  developments,  a  new  examination  of  Liberian  society  is 
warranted. 

Like  its  predecessor,  Liberia:  A  Country  Study,  seeks  to 
provide  a  compact  and  objective  exposition  of  the  country’s  do¬ 
minant  social,  economic,  political,  and  national  security  institu¬ 
tions  and,  hopefully,  to  give  the  reader  .some  appreciation  of  the 
forces  involved  in  contemporary  Liberian  history.  In  presenting 
this  new  study,  the  authors  have  relied  primarily  on  official  re¬ 
ports  of  governmental  and  international  organizations,  journals, 
newspapers,  and  material  reflecting  recent  field  research  by 
scholarly  authorities.  Detailed  information  on  many  aspects  of  the 
society,  however,  were  not  always  readily  available,  and  gaps  in 
the  data  as  well  as  varying  interpretations  existed  among  some  of 
the  sources  consulted.  Where  appropriate,  these  gaps  and  dirfer- 
ences  have  been  noted  in  the  text.  Should  re.'ders  recjuire  greater 
detail  on  core  area  ttipics,  the  authors  have  noted  the  availability 
of  amplifying  materials  in  bibliographic  statements  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter.  Full  references  to  these  and  other  sources  used  or 
considered  are  included  in  the  di'tailed  Bibliography. 

Place-names  generally  have  Iwen  spelled  in  aeeordanee  with 
those-  published  by  the*  I’nite-d  State-s  Beiard  em  (ie-ographie 
Name-s  in  its  eurre-nt  Ldwria  Official  Standard  Same  C.azet- 
teer.  Se-eond  Kilitiou.  No\e-mbe-r  1976  ( .’e-rfain  e-xee-jifions,  how- 
e‘\e-r,  ha\  e-  be-e-ii  made-  te»  eeiiiform  to  spe-lliiigs  c ommonK  e-mple)\  - 
e-d  in  Libe-ria.  The-  authors  are-  aware-  that  \  ariafions  e-\ist  be-twee-n 
some-  soure-e-s  for  the-  spe-llings  of  the-  e-ouiitrs  s  mime-rems  e-tlmie 
groups  I "tribe-s,  ae-eoreliiig  ti>  mans  aulhoritie-si  More-over,  dif- 
fe-re-iit  spe-llings  mav  <K-eur  for  <  e-rt.iiu  e-tlmie  groujis  whose-  me*m¬ 
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bers  live  in  more  than  one  of  the  adjacent  countries  of  West  Af¬ 
rica.  The  spelling  of  ethnic  names  is  consistent  throughout  this 
book,  blit  the  more  important  alternatives  are  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  2. 

Terms  deemed  essentially  Liberian  conform  to  observed 
patterns  of  usage  in  the  country.  A  primary  example  is  the  use  in 
this  study  of  the  term  Americo-Liherian  to  designate  the  coastal 
settlers  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  their  descendants.  Al¬ 
though  the  term  has  been  officially  disapproved  in  Liberia  since 
the  19.50s,  its  earlier  acceptance  and  its  continued  use  by  Libe¬ 
rians  and  international  scholarly  observers  provide  an  expedient 
reference  to  a  clearly  discernible  and  significant  group  of  people 
for  which  no  other  short  descriptive  term  is  available.  The  authors 
wish  to  assure  the  reader  that  its  use  in  this  work  does  not  imply 
pejorative  intent. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  limit  the  u.se  of  foreign  and  tech¬ 
nical  words  and  phrases  in  this  study.  When  this  has  been  inap¬ 
propriate,  such  terms  have  been  defined  briefly  where  they  first 
appear  in  any  chapter,  or  reference  has  been  made  to  the  (Glos¬ 
sary,  which  is  included  at  the  back  of  the  book  for  the  reader's  con¬ 
venience. 

CGountry  Studies  in  the  Area  Handbook  Series  usually  pre¬ 
sent  all  measurements  in  the  metric  system.  This  has  not  lieen 
done  in  Liberia:  A  Country  Study  becau.se  the  metric  system  is 
not  used  in  the  republic. 
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Country  Profile 


Country 

F(»rmal  Name:  of  Lilx-i  ia. 

Short  F(»rni:  la'IxTia. 

Term  for  Catizens:  IJlx'riaits. 

Capital:  Monrosia. 

Flag:  Six  red  strljx-s  alfci  natiiig  w  ith  fix  «■  \x  liito  stripi's;  in  upper 
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Icft-liaTuI  C'oriu'r,  laruc  white  star  sii[)crjm[)()sc(l  on  hlno  stjnare 
field. 

Indepeiufenco  ,\chieve<l:  July  2(i,  1S47. 

Geography 

.Size:  43, ()()()  S(jiiaie  ntilt'S;  alxnit  the  size  of  reimessee. 

TopuKi  apliy:  la)v\  eoastal  plain  hacked  hy  rolling; plateau,  broken 
by  hills  and  rock>  promontories  of  mountain  ranges  within 
(hiiiK'a  Highlands;  some  elevations  o\a-r  4, ()()()  feet;  mneh  of  in¬ 
terior  beyond  coastal  plain  rugged  and  forest-cos'ert'd;  at  least 
nine  principal  riser  basins  drain  southward  to  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Oliinate:  Tropical,  marked  by  \r‘ar-round  warm  ti  inperatures, 
high  humidits',  distinct  wet  and  dr\  seasons.  .Most  rainfall  be- 
twfen  April  and  November;  heaviest  along  coast,  rangijig  from 
100  to  180  inches  annually;  drit*st  sr'ction  of  country  receives  aver¬ 
age  of  70  inches  amniallv'.  Average  daily  temperaturi'  about  80°F. ; 
warmer  inland  than  on  coast;  average  humidity  70  to  90  percent. 

Society 

Population:  Mid-19H4  popvilation  estimated  at  2  million;  more 
than  00  i)ercent  rural,  nearly  34  percent  urban;  av  erage'  popula¬ 
tion  deusitv  about  49  persons  per  .sejuare  mile,  but  considerable 
v  ariation  throughout  country;  density  greatest  in  and  near  coastal 
urban  c  enters.  Natural  grow  th  rate  about  3.2  percent. 

Ethnic  Groups  and  Languages;  Until  1980  government  recog¬ 
nized  17  ethnic  c;itegories:  descendants  of  emancipated  slaves 
from  Western  Hemisphere  (once  known  as  .Americo-Liberians) 
w  ho  had  settled  in  Liberia  in  nineteenth  century  and  10  “tribes 
v)f  indigenous  Africans;  indigc'iious  tribal  groups  included  Kpelle, 
Kissi.  Gola,  Grebo,  Kru,  Mandingo,  Bassa,  Belle,  Dey,  Gbandi, 
Gio,  Krahn,  Loma,  Mauo,  Mi'iidc',  and  \  ai.  .Anthropological  in- 
v  c'stigation  has  indicated  number  of  tribal  categories  mav  actuallv 
be  as  manv  as  28;  study  eontiimes.  .More  than  20  local  languages 
and  dialects;  all  of  Niger-(’ongo  group,  iiicluding  Maude,  West 
Atlantic,  ;nid  Kru  branch  of  Kvv;(  subgroup;  some  luivc  scrijvts. 
English  official  kmguage  of  govc’inmc'iital  ;iflairs,  formal  educa¬ 
tion,  mass  medi;i. 

Religion:  Aboiit-half  of  adult  popidation  adheres  to  indigenous 
re  ligious  concepts;  remainder  ;ibont  ecpially  dividi'd  between 
( .'hristian  and  Muslim  faiths.  Brotestant  clenominations  predomi¬ 
nate'  among  (.'hristian  adlie'n'iits;  Homan  (aitholicism  Tiiorc'  wiele'- 
spx'ael  among  Kru  pc'oplc's. 

xiv 
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muster  within  a  time  frame  that  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  anx¬ 
ious  and  impatient  public.  Moreover,  the  short-term  prospects 
for  a  resumption  of  significant  economic  growth  do  not  appear 
promising. 

In  consolidating  his  role  as  head  of  state  and  commander  m 
chief  of  the  armed  forces.  Doe  has  been  under  ever  increasing 
pressures.  He  has  been  obliged  to  absorb  much  information  in 
learning  how  to  play  the  role  of  chief  executive,  a  position  for 
which  he  had  little  background  before  1980.  He  has  also  been 
forced  to  make  decisions  that  have  not  always  drawn  favorable 
reaction  from  the  Liberian  public' — or  at  times  from  his  compat¬ 
riots — and  as  a  result  he  has  had  to  fend  off  challenges  to  his 
leadership.  This  has  been  particularly  true  since  mid-1984.  when 
tlu'  country  entert'd  a  transitional  phase  in  preparation  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  civilian  government,  which  Doe  has  promised  for  Januar\ 
1986.  .A  ne-w  f.’onstitution  has  been  written  and  adopted,  the  FH(.' 
has  been  dissolved  and  replaced  by  a  militarx -ci\  ilian  bod\ 
known  as  the  Interim  National  Assembly,  and  the  four-year  ban 
on  political  activity  has  been  hftc'd  in  preparation  for  presidential 
and  legislative  elections  scheduled  for  October  1985. 

(a)ntrary  to  statements  he  made  immediately  after  the  coup 
in  1980  d('nying  any  interest  in  a  future  political  role.  Doe  has  be¬ 
come  an  active  candidate  for  the  presidency.  In  adjusting  to  this 
changed  stance,  the  head  of  state  has  assumed  a  new  image  with 
which  he  hopes  to  persuade  voters  that  his  experience  of  the  past 
fixe  x  ears  merits  their  continued  support.  His  actions  in  appoint¬ 
ing  many  former  members  of  the  True  Whig  Partx  to  positions  of 
aufhoritx  in  his  transitional  government  is  beliexfd  to  reflect  a 
feeling  that  the  republic  needs  tin-  skills  and  experience  of  the 
educated  minority.  In  keeping  with  this  altered  approach.  Doe 
has  increasingly  assumed  the  outxvard  appearance  of  a  successful 
cixilian  executixe.  abandoning  the  cainonflage  fatigue  uniform 
lie  had  xxorn  for  all  oc  casions  in  favor  of  three-piece,  pinstriped 
suits.  To  his  other  titles  he  has  added  the  term  doctor  {hy  virtue'  of 
.III  houorarx  Ph.  D.  granted  liim  in  1982  bx  a  university  in  the'  Ri‘- 
pnblic  of  Korea). 

Hecurrent  reports  have  indic  ated  that  not  all  of  the  militarx 
establishment  has  bec'ii  rc'C'onciled  to  thc'  reinstitution  of  cixilian 
rule  and  that  movc-s  to  undermine' or  eliminate  Doe  s  leadership 
should  not  be-  rulc'd  out.  Accusations  of  jilots  against  his  adminis¬ 
tration  haxc'  occurrc'd  with  incre  asing  rc'gularitx ,  and  the'  re'gime 
has  attempte'd  to  ru'utralize  thrc'ats  to  Doe  s  plans  for  moving 
from  a  jiosition  of  military  gove'rnor  to  one  of  cix  ilian  pi  e'side'nt. 
The  he. id  of  state'  nc'cels  the  support  of  his  armed  forces  to  stax  in 
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it‘(jiu“sts  tor  assistancf  larj'ely  l)t‘tansf  of  the  "speeial  relation¬ 
ship  it  has  shared  witli  laheria  since  the  early  nineteenth  een- 
tury  .  Some  of  the  Ameriean  intert'sts  relate  to  intanj'ihles  sneh  as 
the  West  Afriean  repiihlie  s  nniepK'  Afro-Ameriean  identity,  the 
lar^e  niiinher  of  l^iherians  who  have  been  edneated  in  the  United 
States,  the  common  nst*  of  tfie  I'nited  States  dollar  as  currency  , 
and  the  fact  that  the  country  s  It'arlers  I’ave  always  sought  Amer¬ 
ican  assistance  aiul  j'liidanee  rather  than  tnrniny' elsewht're.  But 
\\'ashiny;ton  s  interests  in  l.il)eria  are  not  devoid  of  more  tany;il)le 
foundations.  The  United  Statt's,  fort'xample,  has  lonj' enjoyed  ac¬ 
cess  to  Roberts  International  Airport  and  the  modern  port  of 
Monrovia,  a  priviley'e  affectinj'  international  security  concerns 
that  would  probably  be  difficult  to  duplicate  elsewhere  in  Africa. 
•A  larj'e  and  important  United  States  telecommunications  installa¬ 
tion  is  located  in  Liberia,  and  a  relay  station  there  transmits  all  of 
the  N'oice  of  America  s  programming  to  Snb-Saharan  Africa. 
Liberia  is  also  the  site  of  an  American-operated  OVIEC^A  naviga¬ 
tion  station,  one  of  eight  facilities  in  a  global  network  that  pro¬ 
vides  assistance  to  ships  and  aircraft  of  every  country.  Defense 
agreements  between  the  governments  in  Washington  and  Mon- 
rov  ia  provide  a  vehicle  for  protecting  all  these  interests  and  have 
limited  the  opportunity  for  other  countries  to  train,  arm,  and  in¬ 
fluence  the  Liberian  armed  forces.  It  has  thus  been  to  Doe  s  cre¬ 
dit  that  he  lias  not  attempted  to  play  off  Soviet  or  Libyan  offers  of 
military  aid  against  reipiests  lor  (*conomic  and  military  assistance 
directed  to  Washington. 

.\s  the  military  regime  has  attempted  to  keep  its  promise  to 
restructure  tlu'  national  (*conomy  ,  it  has  become  apjiarent  that 
the  task  will  not  be  easily  or  (iiiickly  aeeom|>lisht>d.  The  coup 
exacerbated  problems  associatt'd  with  an  economic  situation  that 
had  been  deteriorating  rapidly  fora  number  of  years.  The  down¬ 
ward  trend  continued  after  the  military  takeover  until  corrective 
measures  and  extensive  aid  fiom  the  United  States  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  moderatt'tl  somew  hat  flie  thrt>at  of  finan¬ 
cial  crisis.  But  the  Doe  government  nonetheless  had  entered  dif¬ 
ficult  times.  The  public  s  enthusiasm  for  Tolbi-rt  s  overthrow  in 
1980  began  to  wane  as  the  military  reginu-  appeared  unable  ev  en 
to  manage — let  alone  restructure — the  economy  any  better  than 
had  its  predecessors.  As  one  civilian  official  in  the  cabinet 
lanuMited,  "Tlie  people  still  expect  gova'rnment  to  prov  ide  every  ¬ 
thing  for  them  from  the  day  they  leave  th<-ir  mothers  wombs  until 
tliey  go  to  their  tombs.  W’e  lack  the  imagination  and  the  willpower 
for  a  national  restructuring.  The  basic  problem  is  that  restructur¬ 
ing  will  reejnire  consideralrly  more  money  than  the  Liberians  can 
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five-star  status  in  mid- 1981,  however,  he  has  insisted  on  heinj*  ad¬ 
dressed  as  fioth  commander  in  chief  and  head  of  state — a  clear  re¬ 
minder  that  collegiality  has  given  way  to  a  regime  hearing  Doe  s 
exclusive  imprint. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  the  conservative  True  VV'hig  oligar¬ 
chy,  there  has  heen  much  speculation  on  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term  revolution  that  the  military  government  has  handied  about. 
.Most  ohserv  ers  e\  entually  have  agreed  that  Doe  and  his  suppor¬ 
ters  have  planned  to  move  neither  to  the  left  nor  to  the  right,  a  de¬ 
cision  that  has  divided  the  military  and  introduced  the  possibility 
of  a  countercoup.  On  several  occasions  Dot*  has  alleged  that  plots 
against  him  have  been  discovered,  and  he  has  taken  action  to  ex¬ 
pose  them  publicly  and  to  eliminate  the  accused  perpetrators 
from  their  positions  of  authority.  Some  ohserv  ers  have  suggested 
that  Doe  has  deliberately  used  the  tactic  to  retain  support  from 
the  Ibiited  States,  which  was  expected  to  go  to  great  lengths  to 
prevent  a  socialist  takeover  in  Liberia. 

Probably  the  most  conservative  of  the  original  PRCJ  s  inner- 
circle  members.  Doe  has  consistently  rejected  a  radical  departure 
from  the  familiar  conservative  Liberian  way  of  life.  Immediatt'lv 
after  the  coup  it  became  apparent  that  the  republic  harl  beconu' 
fertile  ground  for  political  influence  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Libya.  Both  ottered  military  aid  in  an  effort  to  wean  the  new  gov  ¬ 
ernment  away  from  the  country's  traditional  reliance  on  the 
United  States,  and  Moscow  s  ov  ertures  also  included  otters  from 
its  Cluban  and  Ethiopian  surrogates.  Because  the  PR(’  and  its 
cabinet  included  sev  t'ral  aviiwed  socialists,  then*  was  much  de¬ 
bate  ovtT  tin*  direction  the  “revolution  would  takt*.  .\ffer 
Ethiopia  became  one  of  the  first  .\frican  countries  to  otter  its  sup¬ 
port  to  the  PRC;,  Doe  v  isited  , Addis  .Ababa  to  get  a  personal  v  iew  of 
the  Marxist  revolution  in  that  country  .  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
PR(]  announct'd  that  it  had  rejected  the  Ethiopian  model  as  inap¬ 
propriate  for  I.,iberia.  Inst«‘ad,  Doi*  has  followed  tin*  advice  re- 
ci’ived  from  .Ahmed  Sekoii  Toure,  the  late  pn*sident  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Peoph*  s  Revolutionary  Republic  of  (hiinea.  Toure,  who 
had  encourag<*d  the  PRU  vvju*n  Liberia  s  other  neighbors  treated 
it  like  a  jiariah.  adv  ised  Doe  to  retain  tlu*  cajiitalist  sy  stem  he  had 
taken  over  because  it  had  be«‘n  arouiul  a  long  tinu*,  the  people 
wen*  used  to  it,  and  appart’utly  it  was  the  best  one  for  the  country 
The  aging  president,  once  West  .Africa  s  h*ading  leftist  n'volutio- 
nary .  confided  to  Doe  in  1980  that  if  he  had  had  the  benefit  of 
hindsight  he  might  hav  e  don<*  a  number  of  things  dittert'iitly  with 
regard  to  (uiiiiea  s  own  socialist  development  efforts. 

The  United  States  has  res[jon<led  to  the  Doe  goveriiiiK’iit  s 
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led  ill  the  proeess.  Ten  days  later  13  other  high  government  offi¬ 
cials  were  executed  publicly  after  having  been  tried  by  a  special 
military  tribunal  for  a  variety  of  offenses.  The  17-member  body 
that  assumed  control  and  defined  itself  as  the  People  s  Redemp¬ 
tion  Council  (PRC)  represented  Liberia’s  first  experience  with 
military  government.  Led  by  a  28-year-old  army  master  sergeant 
named  Samuel  Kanyon  Doe,  the  PRC  established  military  law 
and  proceeded  to  rule  by  decree  after  suspending  the  constitution 
and  abolishing  the  legislature.  Quick  to  reassure  the  people  of 
their  intentions.  Doe  and  his  compatriots  announced  the  im¬ 
mediate  goals  of  ending  the  country  s  political  and  economic 
domination  by  a  few  Americo-Liberian  families,  stamping  out 
corruption,  and  building  a  “new  society  ”  in  which  the  republic  s 
wealth  would  be  distributed  more  equitably. 

These  promises  were  initially  well  received  by  the  Liberian 
people,  whose  resentment  of  the  Tolbert  regime  and  its  reputa¬ 
tion  for  corrupt  practices  had  become  a  ground  swell  in  the 
months  that  preceded  the  coup.  But  the  objectives  of  the  “revolu¬ 
tion  ”  represented  a  monumental  task  for  a  military  government 
composed  of  young  soldiers  lacking  in  administrative  experience 
and  formal  education  beyond  high  .school  level.  Candid  recogni¬ 
tion  of  these  limitations  resulted  in  the  early  establishment  of  a 
cabinet  in  which  key  portfolios  were  given  to  (|ualified  civilians, 
many  of  whom  had  played  leading  political  roles  in  precoup  op¬ 
position  to  the  Tolbert  regime.  But  even  with  talented  assistance, 
the  military  government  has  faced  many  problems  in  attempting 
to  reestablish  an  image  of  political  and  economic  stability  that  was 
shattered  by  gunfire  on  April  12,  1980. 

In  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  coup,  numerous 
adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  national  governing  bi)dy 
whose  members  once  shared  collegial  responsibilities.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  removal  of  some  original  PRC^  members,  the  advisory 
cabinet  has  been  reshuffled  repeatedly  to  eliminate  members 
whose  political  philosophies  have  not  coincided  with  those  of  the 
innermost  circle.  As  these  moves  continued,  it  became  apparent 
that  an  internal  power  struggle  was  in  progress — one  aimed  es¬ 
sentially  at  determining  who  was  going  to  govern  Liberia.  Doe 
had  become  chairman  of  the  PRC  at  the  outset  by  virtue  of  his 
NCX)  seniority,  and  he  retained  his  master  sergeant  rank  long 
after  his  compatriots  had  promoted  themselv(“s  summarily  to  of¬ 
ficer  grades.  This  stance  was  a  mute  reminder  that  oidy  his  rank 
was  real  and,  in  fact,  superior  to  that  of  the  others.  As  his  position 
became  more  secure,  he  was  referred  to  regularb  by  his  title  of 
chairman.  Since  his  rank  skyrocketed  to  general  of  the  arm\  and 
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Under  his  pragmatic  approach  many  of  the  republic  s  political, 
economic,  and  social  policies  and  institutions  had  formed  and 
flourished,  including  the  Open  Door  Policy,  which  invited  virtu¬ 
ally  unrestricted  foreign  investment,  and  the  Unification  Policy, 
by  which  he  had  introduced  a  limited  effort  to  bring  the  country’s 
tribal  majority  into  the  republic’s  political  and  economic  proces¬ 
ses. 

Tubman  was  succeeded  in  office  by  William  Richard  Tolbert, 
his  vice  president  of  20  years,  and  the  pulse  of  the  True  Whig 
oligarchy  scarcely  missed  a  beat.  During  the  next  nine  years  the 
Tolbert  presidency  attempted  to  attain  a  more  African  image  than 
had  persisted  during  the  Tubman  era,  when  reliance  on  proper 
Western  attire  became  a  symbol  of  office  and  authority.  Tolbert, 
like  his  predecessor,  recognized  that  eventual  full  integration  of 
tribal  peoples  into  the  politico-economic  structure  would  be 
necessary  for  public  order  and  political  stability.  Their  support  for 
these  views  had  contributed  to  a  moderate  trend  toward  better 
representation  of  tribal  groups  in  the  governmental  process,  but 
other  influential  figures  had  been  less  willing  to  accept  the  need 
for  change.  This  was  particularly  true  of  about  a  dozen  interre¬ 
lated  Americo-Liberian  families  who  operated  as  a  network  that 
exerted  effective  control  over  the  upper  levels  of  both  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  economy.  Their  motives  were  self-serving,  and 
nepotism  and  institutional  corruption  were  standard  practices. 

The  desire  for  material  wealth  that  had  started  under  the 
Tubman  regime  accelerated  after  Tolbert  came  to  national  power, 
largely  because  the  appetite  was  greater,  according  to  former 
cabinet  officials.  Rural  development  began  during  the  Tubman 
administration,  but  Tolbert  did  little  more  than  talk  about  it  and 
could  never  deliver  as  rapidly  as  was  required.  Rising  unemploy¬ 
ment,  public  demonstrations  over  the  high  price  of  rice  bought  in 
towns  and  the  low  price  paid  to  farmers,  and  the  formation  of 
political  parties  to  challenge  the  True  Whig  system  all  became  is¬ 
sues  that  spawned  public  unrest  as  the  decade  of  the  1970s  came 
to  a  close.  But  the  economic  depression  that  had  left  its  mark  on 
the  lives  of  most  common  citizens  was  probably  the  ultimate 
stimulus  for  what  some  observers  have  subsetiuently  referred  to 
as  Liberia’s  “colonial  revolution.  ” 

Government  of,  by,  and  for  the  few  came  to  an  end  early  on 
April  12,  1980,  when  a  group  of  armed  soldiers  of  tribal  origins  led 
by  noncommissioned  officers  (NCOs)  of  similar  background 
stormed  Monrovia’s  Executive  Mansion  and  carried  out  a  suc¬ 
cessful  coup  d’etat  against  the  Tolbert  government.  The  presi¬ 
dent  and  some  two  dozen  members  of  his  .security  guard  were  kil- 
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into  closiT  contac  t  \c  ifli  tlu‘  outside*  worltl  largely  through  the  as¬ 
sistance  ol  the  I’nited  Statc*s  in  hnilding  a  modern  seaport  and  an 
international  airport  iu*ar  the  capital  city  of  Monrovia. 

Tin*  c'conomic  system,  in  kc-eping  with  emulated  American 
tradition,  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  free  enterprise,  and  in 
the  196()s  and  early  197()s  foreign  inv  estment  set  in  motion  a  wave 
of  economic  growth  that  saw  Liberia  operating  in  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  leading  African  producer  of  iron  ore  and  timber  products 
as  well  as  rubber.  Its  economic  fortunes  had  also  been  enhanced 
through  the  flag-of-convenience  system,  devised  in  1947—48  with 
United  States  assistance*,  which  made  the  small  republic  the 
world’s  largest  maritime  registry  and  brought  additional  income 
to  the  national  treasury. 

But  characterized  as  it  was  toward  external  trade,  the 
economic  system  was  dangerously  vulnerable  to  changes  in  world 
commodity  demands  and  prices,  particularly  to  slowdowns  in  the 
economies  of  the  industrialized  coimtries  upon  which  Liberia  had 
become  so  dependent.  These  contingencies  became  reality  in  the 
late  1970s  as  the  cost  of  oil  rose  on  the  world  market  and  interna¬ 
tional  recession  reduced  demands  for  Liberian  exports.  When  the 
world  price  of  iron  ort* — the  republic’s  principal  export — de¬ 
clined  dramatically  in  1977  because  of  deteriorating  conditions  in 
the  world  steel  industry,  the  Liberian  government  had  already 
launched  a  four-year  development  plan  a  year  earlier  and  had 
committed  itself  to  hosting  a  summit  conference  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  African  Unity  in  1979.  Both  programs  had  required  consid¬ 
erable  borrowing  of  funds,  which  exacerbated  the  country’s  grow¬ 
ing  indebtedness.  The  result  was  a  deepening  depression  in  a  so¬ 
ciety  that  had  placed  too  much  c*onfidence  in  its  modern  economic 
sector  at  the  expense  of  improvement  and  suppt)rt  for  local  ag¬ 
riculture.  Reliance  on  foreign  imports  and  government  subsidies 
had  impact  on  both  consumer  and  producer.  Moreover,  use  t)f  the 
United  States  dollar  as  the  republic’s  basic  monetary  unit  and 
medium  of  exchange  deprived  the  government  of  independent 
fiscal  action  in  coping  with  external  economic  forces. 

The  finger  of  blame  pointed,  of  course,  to  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  in  Monrovia  and  the  political  dynasty  of  the  True  Whig 
Party,  which  had  been  Liberia’s  power  broker  for  103  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  27  years  of  that  long  period,  the  country’s  best-known  presi¬ 
dent,  William  Vacanarat  Shadrach  Tubman,  had  served  as  head  of 
state  and  had  been  nominated  for  an  unprecedented  seventh 
term  of  office  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1971  at  the  age  of  74.  A 
consummate  politician  and  popular  leader,  he  had  been  known  af¬ 
fectionately  as  “Uncle  Shad  ”  and  the  “Maker  of  Modern  Liberia. 
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the  outset  this  inereasinjilv  elite  jjroup  discriminated  against  the 
indigenous  Africans,  whos«‘  presence  and  freedom  in  the  region 
dated  from  the  twelfth  centurv'.  Referred  to  as  "uncivilized”  and 
“aborigines'  who  were  c'ontent  to  live  in  a  tribal  setting  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  "primitive”  traditums  of  their  ancestors,  the  indi¬ 
genes  were  treated  much  in  the  same  manner  as  were  their  coun- 
terjiarts  in  neighlK)ring  African  territories  tx)lonized  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers.  Thus  a  void  was  created  between  the  two  elements 
of  Liberia  s  population  from  the  very  beginning.  This  gap  was  to 
become  a  hindrance  to  the  emergence  of  a  sense  of  nationalism 
and  would  remain  a  latent  source  of  s(Kial  unrest  and,  ultimately, 
conflict.  lu  surrounding  countries  the  British  and  French  coloniz¬ 
ing  ixiwers  withdrew  during  the  mid-twentieth  century,  leaving 
the  African  majority  to  manage  its  own  future.  But  Liberia's  col¬ 
onists  were  an  integral  part  of  the  country,  and  they  did  not  leave. 

The  Americo- Liberians,  who  have  never  exceeded  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  country  s  total  population,  settled  in  the 
urban  centers  tht  y  formed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  developed 
a  s(Kiet\  based  on  cultural  models  they  had  imported  from  the 
I’liited  States.  The  majority  element  of  the  population — the  in¬ 
digenous  peoples,  each  distinguished  by  its  own  language  and 
customs — was  t'ventually  classified  by  the  government  into  16 
different  "tribes.”  For  more  than  a  centiirx  ,  most  of  them  were 
encouraged  to  remain  in  thi*ir  homelands  in  the  interior  of  the 
conntrx ,  a  region  vaguely  d<‘Signated  tin*  Hinterland.  Exceptions 
were  made,  howev  er,  when  inexpensiv  e  labor  was  m'eded  on  the 
large  estates  establishevl  by  Americo-Liberians  in  the  tradition 
of  the  planter  aristcKracy  once  common  in  the  I'nited  States. 
Ironically,  forcible  recniitment  aiul  compulsorv  labor  practices 
were  often  reminiscent  of  the  slawrv  that  was  so  much  a  part  of 
the  Americo- I..iberian  heritage  Prewcupied  with  its  own  de¬ 
velopment  goals,  this  select  minority  effectively  excluded  the  in¬ 
digenous  majority  from  Liberia  s  ixilitical  and  economic  life  tor 
I.'3'3  years. 

The  republic  led  an  isolatevi,  imixnerished,  and  often  pre¬ 
carious  existence  until  well  into  the  twentieth  centui  \  Its  first 
I(K)  years  often  have  bet'u  dt'scribed  as  a  "centnry  of  survival  be¬ 
cause  of  the  encroaching  efforts  of  neighboring  colonial  powers. 
Although  the  American  influence  on  Liberia  s  riding  minority  was 
apparent,  the  impact  of  British  interest  was  more  pronounced  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  an  «-conomic  experinumt  in  1926  by  the 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  (annpany,  an  American  firm  whose 
name  would  become  virtually  sy  nony  inous  with  Liberia  over  the 
subseijuent  40  years.  After  World  War  II  the  country  was  brought 
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LIBERIA,  AFRK:A  S  OLDEST  REPUBLIC,  also  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Being  older  than  any  of  the  world’s  other  black  republics 
except  Haiti.  Lying  a  few  degrees  north  of  the  equator  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  continent’s  great  western  bulge,  the  country  cov¬ 
ers  roughly  43,000  scpiare  miles,  an  area  about  the  size  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  Its  coastline  extends  370  miles  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  be¬ 
tween  Sierra  Leone  on  the  northwest  and  Ivory  Coast  on  the  south¬ 
east  (see  fig.  1).  Inland  the  land  ascends  the  seaward  slopes  of  a 
series  of  highlands  to  an  irregular  border  with  Guinea  on  the  north. 

A  sovereign  state  since  1847,  Liberia  is  an  anomaly  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  developing  African  countries.  All  the  rest 
share  a  legacy  of  having  once  been  colonized  and  exploited  by 
white-ruled  foreign  powers.  Only  Liberia  had  a  “colonial  era  ”  in 
which  a  ruling  minority — alien  in  origin,  life-style,  and  habits  of 
thought — was  made  up  solely  of  black  people.  What  passes  for  the 
Liberian  version  of  a  colonial  experience  began  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  with  the  arrival  of  freed  American  slaves  sent 
fron>  the  United  States  by  private  colonization  societies  to  settle 
along  the  coast  of  West  Africa.  The  territory  the  black  settlers  ini¬ 
tially  acquired  from  the  indigenous  Africans  living  there  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  six  firearms,  one  keg  of  gunpower,  three  pairs  of  shoes,  a 
barrel  of  rum,  a  box  of  beads,  and  various  other  consumer  items. 

The  settlers  brought  with  them  a  broad  range  of  skills  and 
habits  acquired  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  particularly  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  white  landowners’  way  of  life  they  had  witnessed  in  the 
American  South  during  their  years  of  dehumanizing  servitude. 
Viewed  as  symbols  of  success,  attributes  such  as  educational 
achievement,  proper  attire,  and  antebellum  architectural  style  be¬ 
came  important  elements  of  the  culture  they  formed  in  the  new 
West  African  republic.  A  con,stitution  modeled  on  that  of  the  United 
States  was  drafted  for  the  independent  state  by  the  dean  of  Harv  ard 
University  s  Law  School,  and  the  American  pattern  was  followed  in 
establishing  the  Liberian  political,  judicial,  and  administrative  sys¬ 
tems.  The  country’s  flag  copied  the  red.  white,  and  blue  design  of  its 
United  States  counterpart,  its  administrative  subdivisions  were  de¬ 
signated  counties  and,  in  several  instances,  towns  and  counties 
were  given  American  place-names.  The  name  chosen  for  the  new 
republic  declared  that  it  was  a  land  of  the  free,  and  the  motto  in- 
.scribed  on  its  official  coat  of  arms  priK-laimed  to  all  that  ‘the  love  of 
liberty  brought  us  here.  ” 

But  this  motto  was  meaningful  only  to  the  settlers  anti  their 
descendants,  who  called  themselves  Americo-Liberians.  From 
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tional  Assembly  of  58  members,  as  part  of  transition  to  civilian 
rule.  Numerous  politicians  announced  plans  to  form  new  parties; 
Doe  declared  own  candidacy  for  president  as  head  of  National 
DemtK'ratic  Party  of  Liberia. 

Foreign  Relations:  Active  in  Organization  of  African  Unity 
(OAU),  Economic  Community  of  West  African  States 
(ECOWAS);  cooperates  in  development  and  trade  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone  in  Mano  River  Union.  Highly  criti¬ 
cal  of  Libyan  involvement  in  nearby  countries.  Closely  aligned 
with  United  States,  which  operates  important  telecommunica¬ 
tions  facilities  in  Liberia.  Long-standing  American  aid,  including 
Peace  Corps  activities,  expanded  after  military  takeover  to  al¬ 
leviate  economic  crisis. 

National  Security 

Armed  Forces:  In  1984  Armed  Forces  of  Liberia  (AFL)  com¬ 
posed  of  some  6,200  personnel;  army,  known  as  Liberian  National 
Guard  (LNG),  about  5,700;  Liberian  National  Coast  Guard  in¬ 
cluded  approximately  450  officers  and  ratings;  small  aerial  recon¬ 
naissance  unit  operated  as  part  of  LNG.  Military  service  volun¬ 
tary;  no  organized  reserves. 

Major  Tactical  Units:  LNG  Brigade,  headquartered  in  Monrovia, 
included  virtually  all  ground  force  assets  of  six  infantry  battalions 
(three  considered  tactical  formations),  one  engineer  battalion, 
one  field  artillery  battalion,  one  support  battalion;  Coast  Guard 
operated  six  patrol  vessels;  all  equipment  serviceability  poor. 
Foreign  Military  Assistance:  Extensive  reliance  on  United  States 
as  main  foreign  supplier  of  training  and  equipment.  United  States 
supplied  nearly  $14  million  in  military  assistance  in  1984;  most  al¬ 
located  to  construction  of  barracks  to  house  troops.  Liberia  and 
United  States  signatories  to  1951  mutual  defense  treaty. 

Defense  Expenditures:  From  $8.9  million  in  FY  1978-79,  defense 
spending  rose  to  $29.9  million  in  FY  1980-81  (10. 1  percent  of  total 
government  expenditure);  military  spending  since  leveled  off. 
Police  and  Paramilitary  Forces:  Liberia’s  National  Police  Force, 
headquartered  in  Monrovia,  included  over  2,000  members;  de¬ 
ployed  nationwide  to  maintain  law  and  order.  Special  Security 
Service  and  Executive  Mansion  Guard  primarily  responsible  for 
protecting  head  of  state;  National  Security  Agency,  an  intelli¬ 
gence-gathering  unit. 
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nwuaged  by  Fan  American  Airways.  Regional  and  domestic  ser¬ 
vice  by  government-owned  Air  Liberia  operating  from  Spriggs- 
Payne  Airfield  near  Monrovia;  supplemented  by  private  air  taxis. 
Port.s;  Major  port  at  .Monrovia,  smaller  ports  at  Greenville  and 
Harper;  all  government  managed.  Second  largest  port,  at  Bucha¬ 
nan,  mainly  iron  ore  exporting  facility;  managed  by  iron  mine 
concessionaire. 

Maritime  Shipping:  In  1984  alx)ut  2,000  vessels  operating  under 
Liberian  “flag  of  convenience.  ’  Total  of  over  70  million  gross  re- 
gisteretl  tons,  world’s  largest. 

Government  And  Politics 

Government:  .Military  government  (formed  in  1980)  scheduled 
to  b«'  rejilaced  by  civilian  rule  in  January  1986  after  presidential 
and  legislative  elections  in  October  1985.  New  Constitution  ap¬ 
proved  in  Julv  1984  referendum  provides  for  inde{K‘ndent  execu¬ 
tive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches.  President  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  to  be  popularly  elected  on  single  ticket  for  six-year  terms. 
Legislature  to  consist  of  22-member  Senate  (two  members  from 
each  county)  and  House  of  Representatives  having  maximum  of 
1(X)  members  elected  from  individual  constituencies;  term  for 
senators,  nine  years;  representatives,  six  years. 

Administrative  Divisions:  Superintendents  appointed  by  presi- 
<lent  administer  1 1  counties  and  three  territories.  Lesser  subdiv  i- 
sions:  districts,  chiefdoms  headed  by  paramount  chiefs,  clans 
headed  by  clan  chiefs,  cities,  townships,  and  urban  centers.  Local 
units  have  limited  powers  delegated  by  central  government. 
Judicial  System:  Laws  based  on  Anglo-American  common  law, 
influenced  by  I'nited  States  legislative  fncMlels  Justice  svsttuu 
headed  by  Supreme  Court;  subordinate  binlies  include  circuit, 
magistrate  s,  and  other  courts.  In  tribal  communities  domestic  re¬ 
lations  governed  ()>  customary  law  adjudicated  by  hierarchy  of 
chiefs  courts. 

Politics:  People  s  Redemption  (Council  (PRC!)  of  17  enlisted  men 
under  Master  Sergeant  (later  C^eneral)  Samuel  Kanvon  Doe  o\  er- 
turned  Liberia  s  republican  government  on  April  12.  1980.  Legis¬ 
lature  dissolved,  dominant  True  Whig  Parts  abolished,  all  politi¬ 
cal  activity  banned.  Doe  and  PRC  ruled  with  help  of  coalition 
cabinet  composed  initially  of  three  elements:  former  op|}osition 
politicians  (some  of  whom  in  jail  facing  treason  charges  when  co>ip 
occurred),  reformist  members  of  former  True  Whig  oligarchy, 
military  officers.  Re^sumption  of  political  activ  itv  appro\«‘d  by 
Doe  in  July  1984,  including  replacement  of  PR(’  by  Interim  Na- 
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ports  single  largest  source  of  hard  currency  and  major  contributor 
to  government  revenue;  production  carried  out  and  controlled  by 
foreign  interests.  Only  other  ec  /r.omically  significant  minerals — 
diamonds  and  gold —  produced  by  small-scale  Liberian  prospec¬ 
tors  and  miners. 

Manufacturing:  Mainly  small-scale  operations  having  one  to  10 
employees;  few  larger  enterprises  (mostly  foreign  owned)  pro¬ 
ducing  import-substitution  items.  Total  sectoral  contribution  to 
gross  domestic  product  small  in  early  1980s. 

Energy:  Domestic  sources  of  energy;  wood  and  hydroelectric 
power;  no  known  commercial  deposits  of  hydrocarbons;  explora¬ 
tion  for  petroleum  under  way  in  1984.  Refinery  at  Monrovia  pro¬ 
cessed  imported  crude  oil,  but  substantial  quantity  of  refined 
products  also  imported.  Petroleum  imports  a  major  drain  on 
economy.  Public  electric  power  furnished  in  large  area  surround¬ 
ing  Monrovia  (supply  not  always  reliable)  and  in  county  seats. 
Foreign  concessions,  industrial  establishments,  institutions, 
wealthier  households  had  own  generating  or  standby  facilities. 
Foreign  Trade:  Principal  exports  iron  ore,  rubber,  logs,  dia¬ 
monds,  coffee,  cocoa;  main  customers  United  States,  European 
Economic  Community  (Common  Market),  particularly  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany).  Principal  imports  food 
(mainly  rice),  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  raw  materials 
for  processing,  machinery,  transport  equipment;  main  suppliers 
United  States  and  Common  Market  countries;  in  early  1980s 
Saudi  Arabia  principal  supplier  of  petroleum  products. 

Currency:  United  States  dollar  legal  tender.  United  States  bills 
and  coins  circulate  at  par  with  Liberian  coins  issued  by  National 
Bank  of  Liberia.  Liberian  coins  include  five-,  10-,  25-,  and  50- 
cent  pieces,  and  one-  and  five-dollar  coins;  five-dollar  coin  first  is¬ 
sued  on  April  26,  1982,  as  measure  to  stem  loss  of  United  States 
currency  to  surrounding  countries. 

Fiscal  Year:  Until  1976,  Liberian  fiscal  year  same  as  calendar 
year;  subsequently,  July  1  through  following  June  30. 

Transportation 

Roads:  Road  system  estimated  at  6,268  miles,  including  1,474 
miles  of  private  roads  maintained  by  concessions  for  own  needs 
but  also  used  by  general  public.  National  trunk-road  network  of 
1, 165  miles;  366  miles  paved  and  799  miles  surfaced  with  laterite. 
In  1984  public  road  system  generally  inadequate;  large  areas  still 
without  roads. 

Civil  Aviation:  Roberts  International  Airport  serving  Monrovia 
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Education:  Sch(M)l  attendance  compulsory  between  ages  six  and 
16,  blit  low  percentage  of  students  complete  prescribed  courses 
because  of  limited  resources  available,  including  quantity  and 
quality  of  schools,  teachers,  educational  materials.  About  66  per¬ 
cent  of  all  students  attend  public  schools,  remainder  in  mission 
and  private  schools;  percentage  larger  in  coastal  areas  than  in  in¬ 
terior  of  country;  high  drop-out  rate  between  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  levels.  Government  expenditure  on  education  low  com¬ 
pared  with  other  West  African  countries.  Limited  availability  of 
higher  education  facilities;  many  Liberians  educated  abroad,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  United  States.  Literacy  rate  of  Liberians  aged  five  and 
older  about  24  percent. 

Health:  Major  prevalent  diseases  and  ailments  include  malaria, 
gastroenteritis,  measles,  upper  respiratory  infections,  anemia, 
hypertension,  tetanus,  tuberculosis,  meningitis,  and  infections  of 
urinary  tract,  skin,  and  eyes.  Health  services  based  on  curative 
rather  than  preventive  medicine;  significant  health  problems  be¬ 
cause  of  inadequate  facilities,  shortage  of  professional  personnel, 
and  low  budgetary  outlays.  About  one-third  of  population  served 
by  modern  health  care,  mainly  in  Monrovia  and  other  urban  cen¬ 
ters. 

Economy 

Salient  Features:  Strong  orientation  toward  external  trade  and 
extreme  openness  of  economy;  high  vulnerability  to  price  and  de¬ 
mand  movements  in  international  economy.  Susceptibility  to  ex¬ 
ternal  trends  exacerbated  by  official  use  of  United  States  dollar  as 
legal  tender.  Part  of  principal  mining  and  agriculture  sectors  con¬ 
stitute  enclave  economy,  functioning  relatively  independently  of 
national  economy.  National  system  divided  into  large  rural  sub¬ 
sistence  and  increasing  monetary  sectors;  development  con¬ 
strained  by  shortages  of  trained  indigenous  management  and 
planning  staffs. 

Agriculture:  About  80  percent  of  rural  working  population  in  ag¬ 
riculture  and  allied  activities.  V'ast  majority  smallholders  in¬ 
volved  in  traditional  subsistence  production  of  upland  rice,  cas¬ 
sava,  maize,  yarns,  taro,  peanuts,  sugarcane,  and  assorted  veget¬ 
ables,  accounting  for  almost  60  percent  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  C’omrnercial  production  mainly  of  tree  crop.s — rubber,  cof¬ 
fee,  cacao,  oil  palm  products,  accounting  for  almost  25  percent  of 
export  earnings.  Foreign  concessions  mainly  producers  of  rubber 
and  commercial  forest  products. 

Mining:  Iron  ore  mining  country’s  dominant  industry;  ore  ex- 
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power,  and  he  has  acted  resolutely  against  a  number  of  perceived 
threats  within  the  military  establishment.  In  January  1985  only 
eight  of  the  17  young  soldiers  who  seized  power  in  1980  remained 
in  the  army.  Five  had  been  executed  in  1981  on  charges  of  plot¬ 
ting  against  the  head  of  state,  and  four  others  who  were  capable  of 
.idversly  influencing  the  tnM>p.s  had  been  retired  from  active  duty 
with  the  armed  forces. 

In  the  process  of  permitting  the  Liberian  people  to  exercise  a 
constitutional  right  to  choose  their  future  leaders,  Doe  had  found 
it  difficult  to  maintain  control  over  the  evolving  political  process 
and  his  own  effort  to  emerge  as  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  Action  by  a  disgruntled  military — or  by  a  threatened 
Dot'  regime — were  both  regarded  as  latent  possibilities  that 
would  have  severe  domestic  and  international  repercussions. 
There  seemed  little  doubt  that  Liberia’s  search  for  democracy 
once  again  hung  in  the  balance. 


March  1985 


Harold  D.  Nelson 


Chapter  1 .  Historical  Setting 


Historical  Setting 


THE  HISTORY  OF  Liberia  as  a  political  entity  begins  with  the 
arris  al  of  the  black  American  settlers — the  Americo-Liberians,  as 
they  were  to  be  known — who  established  a  colony  of  “free  men  of 
color  on  its  shore  in  1822  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
(’olonization  Society.  The  historical  roots  from  which  a  majority 
of  present-day  Liberians  derive  their  identity,  however,  are 
found  in  the  varied  traditions  of  the  .several  tribal  groups  of  indig¬ 
enous  Africans  whom  the  settlers  confronted  in  their  struggle  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  Africa  and,  later,  to  extend  their  control  into  the 
interior. 

In  1847  the  Americo-Liberians  declared  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  The  settlers  regarded  the  continent 
from  which  their  forefathers  had  been  taken  as  slaves  as  a  “Prom¬ 
ised  Land,  but  they  did  not  intend  to  become  reintegrated  into 
an  African  society.  They  referred  to  themselves  as  “Americans 
and  were  recognized  as  such  by  tribal  Africans  and  by  British  colo¬ 
nial  authorities  in  neighboring  Sierra  Leone.  The  symbols  of 
their  state — its  flag,  motto,  and  .seal — and  the  form  of  government 
that  they  chose  reflected  their  American  background  and  immi¬ 
grant  experience.  The  social  customs  and  cultural  standards  of  the 
Americo-Liberians  had  their  archetypes  in  the  antebellum  .Amer¬ 
ican  South.  The.se  ideas  strongly  colored  the  attitiules  of  the 
settlers  toward  the  indigenous  African  jieople.  The  nc*w  nation,  as 
they  conceived  of  it,  was  coextensivt*  with  the  setth'r  community 
and  with  those  Africans  who  were  assimilated  into  it.  A  recurrent 
theme  in  the  countrx  s  subseciuent  history,  therefore,  was  the 
usually  successful  attempt  of  the  Americo-Liberian  minority  to 
dominate  people  whom  they  eonsidered  “  uncivilized  and  in¬ 
ferior. 

The  founding  of  Liberia  was  j^rivately  sponsored  by  Aim'r- 
ican  religious  and  philanthroj)ic  groups,  but  the  colons  enjoyed 
the  support  and  unoflicial  cooperation  of  the  Lhiited  States  gov  ¬ 
ernment.  IJberia  s  govtunment,  modeled  after  that  of  the  I'nited 
States,  was  democratic  in  structure,  if  not  always  in  substance. 
After  1877  the  True  Whig  Partv  monopolized  political  powt-r  in 
the  country,  and  competition  for  office  was  usuallv  contained 
within  the  party,  whose  nomination  virtually  ensured  (‘lection. 
Two  problems  confronting  successive  administrations  were  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  neighboring  colonial  powers,  Britain  and  France, 
and  the  threat  of  financial  insolvency,  both  of  which  challt'iiged 
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flic  coiintrv  s  so\  <“rci^iit\'.  Lilx-ria  rctaiiuxl  its  iiulcpciulcnci'  hut 
lost  its  claim  to  ('xtcnsi\f  tt'iritorics  that  were  annexe-el  hy  Britain 
anel  France-.  Fcemomicele-x  e-leepnu-nt  was  retareleel  1)>  the  ele-cline- 
of  marke-ts  for  Liberian  goeuls  in  the  late-  nine-te-enth  century  anel 
l)\  inele-l)te-elne-ss  eni  a  se-rie-s  e»l  loans,  payments  e)n  which  elraineel 
the-  e-conomy. 

I'wo  e-\ents  we-re-  of  particular  impeirtance  in  rele-asiiifi 
lalu-ria  from  its  selt-impe>se-el  iseilatiein.  The  first  was  the-  j;rant  in 
192h  of  a  lar^e-  ce>nee-ssion  to  the-  Ameriean-e)wneeJ  Firestone  Plan¬ 
tations  ( lompanx  ;  tleat  move-  he-e-ame  a  first  step  in  the  me)elerniza- 
tion  of  the- 1  Jhe-rian  e-eemenny.  The  se-ceinef  e)ecnrreel  elnring  Worlel 
War  II.  whe-n  the-  Unite-el  State-s  hef^an  provielin^  technical  anel 
ce  oiiomic  assistance-  that  e-nahle-el  Liberia  te)  make  e-e-onomic  prog¬ 
ress  anel  introelue-e-  social  e-hanj^e-. 

In  1944  l.ibe-rian  presiele-nt  William  Vacanarat  Shaelrach 
I  nbman  introelnee-el  the-  Unifieation  Policy  to  brin^  tribal  Africans 
info  the-  mainstre-am  eif  Libe-rian  political  life.  The-  Ope-n  Doeir  Peil- 
ie  \ .  whieh  he-  annemneeel  in  his  inanjjnral  aelelress  that  year,  in- 
\ite  el  larj>;e--seale  fene-isn  inve-stment  that  fnrthe-r  aiele-el  in  trans¬ 
forming  the-  e-e-onomy.  W'iele-  elisparities  in  the  elistribiition  of  in- 
eome-  anel  public  services  we-re  continninf;  sources  of  unrest.  l)e- 
s|)ite  the-striele-s  niaele- (InriniiTnlnnan  s  aelministration.  that  of  his 
suee  e-ssor,  William  Kicharel  Tolbert,  was  unable  to  satisfy  risinji 
e-e-onomic  e-xpextatieens  anel  elemanels  for  ^reate-r  partieipation  in 
politie-al  ele-cisionmakinn  by  the-  inelijie-nons  majority.  Opposition 
to  the-  .Ame-rie-o-Iabe-rian  e-lite-  mounte-el,  anel  elissatisfae  tion  was 
expresseel  at  every  level  eever  the  corruption  assex-iateel  with  the 
I  olbe-rt  aelministration. 

On  April  12.  1980.  a  sueee-ssfnl  military  ceinp  was  stajicel  b\  a 
y;roup  of  noncommissie)ne-el  officers  of  tribal  ori^iins  le-el  b\  Master 
Se-riieant  .Samue-I  Kanxon  Doe-,  anel  Tolbe-rt  was  assassinate-el. 
Oonstitntinji  the-mse-lve-s  the-  Pe-ople  s  Heelemption  ('ouncil,  Doe- 
anel  his  associate-s  sei/.e-el  e-ontrol  of  the-  nove-rnme-nt  anel  bronjiht 
an  e  nel  to  Ivibe-ria  s  "first  republic. 


The  African  Background 

The-  inlanel  rain  forests  of  present-elay  laberia  hael  be-e-n  ve-r\ 
s])arse-l>  popnlate-el  until  the-  hi  st  waves  eif  pe-ople-s  se-e-king  refujje- 
fmm  the-  uphe-a\als  that  affe-e  te-el  the-  fire-at  Snelanie-  kin^eloins  on 
the-  npjie-r  Ni^e-r  Bive-r  be-jian  moving  into  the-  rejzion,  mainlv  from 
the  north  anel  e-ast,  be-twe-e-n  the-  thirte-e*nth  anel  fifte-e-nth  e-e-n- 
turie-s.  Althonj'h  the-se-  kin^eloms — SoiiKhay,  Ohana,  anel  Mali 
amony  fhe-m — e-xte-nele-el  the-ir  e-ontrol  inte)  ne-ijjhborinjj  te-r- 
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ritorit's,  none  encompassed  an\  part  of  present-da\  Libcnia.  The 
arrisal  of  nc‘\v  jiroups  and  tht'ir  dispersal  tliroiifjhout  the  region 
c'ontinnc‘d  into  the  earl\  nineteenth  eentury,  wIumi  the  first 
Anu'riean  sc‘ttlc*rs  landed  on  thc’eoast.  In  the  competition  for  li\  - 
inji  space,  the  strong  grew  stronj^er  and  occnpic'd  thc‘  choice 
areas;  tlic*  \V(*ak  \v'c*re  c*itht*r  absorbed  or  driven  into  tht‘  deeper 
rc‘cc-sses  of  th<‘  rain  forest. 

The  i?idific‘nons  population  with  whom  the  settlers  canu‘  into 
contact  helonjic'd  to  thrc-c-  main  linjiiiistic  catej»oric‘s:  tril)al  clus¬ 
ters  of  Kwa-.  Mandc'-,  and  W  esst  Atlantic-speakinji  i)t‘oples.  fhc-sc* 
wcTC‘  branches  of  the  jirc'atc'r  Nij»er-('onjio  famiK  of  lanyuajic-s. 
The  Ivwa  spc'akers  comprisc'cl  thosc^  fcronjis  that  later  came-  to  he* 
called  the*  llassaand  Dc*\ on  the  wc*stern  coast,  the  krnandCireho 
on  the*  c‘astc*rn  coast,  and  the  Krahn  in  the  intc*rior  (see  Kthnicity 
and  l.ananayc*.  ch.  £!'  The*  Mancie  speakers  uc>rc‘  lonnd  in  ei^ht 
distinct  tribal  clnstc'is  that  includc'd  the  \  ai  on  the  westerji  coast 
and  the*  u  ide-ranjfinj'  Kpt'llc*  in  the  intc’rior.  The*  Mandinjio.  Vlns- 
liins  whose  tribal  heartland  la\  farther  to  the  north,  were  rela- 
(i\ cK  fc’u  in  number  in  the*  rej^ion,  Init  as  traders  and  in  ucll-or- 
itani/c*d  w  arrior  bands  the>  exercised  considerable*  c*cononiic  and 
|)(»litical  intlne*nce. 

There*  were  no  political  or  social  units  lart;c*r  tlian  small-scale 
chiefdoms,  which  were  isolated  from  other  groups  in  the  frag- 
mcntc*d  tribal  clusters  and  tended  to  be  culturally  parochial. 
(Geographical  fc'aturc*s,  such  as  the*  swift-running  ri\c*rs  that  cut 
through  the  region.  wc*re  oftc*u  harriers  to  interactitu)  be*twc*c“n 
c*thnically  related  communities.  It  was  not  unusual  for  chiefdoms 
of  one  tribe  to  fight  each  other  in  alliance  with  those  from  other 
tribes.  The  clearest  evidence  of  attempted  state-building  by  con- 
cpiest  in  the  region  was  the  Mandingo-dominated  Kondo  confed¬ 
eracy,  which  had  its  center  at  Bopolu  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tur\'.  Parties  of  Mandingo  warriors  also  formed  ruling  elites  in 
chic'fdoms  of  other  tribes  whom  they  had  defeated  and  among 
whom  thev  settled.  There  were,  however,  short-lived  con- 
fc*dc*  racies  of  chiefdoms,  often  of  different  ethnic  composititon,  in 
wc*.stc*rn  and  northern  Liberia. 

At  least  from  the  eighteenth  century,  external  social  control 
was  imposed  on  many  of  the  chiefdoms  by  the  Poro,  a  secret  soci- 
ctx  that  operated  independently  of  the  local  chiefs.  The  pan-tribal 
society  has  both  religious  and  judicial  functions,  not  only  bringing 
together  the  peoples  of  different  communities  in  ritual  obser- 
\ances  but  also  regulating  trade  among  them  (see  The  Social 
Order,  ch.  2).  The  Poro  influenced  the  selection  of  chiefs  and  de¬ 
termined  whether  or  not  achief  remained  in  power.  It  also  .served 
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as  a  fbruiii  in  which  rival  chiefs  who  were  nieiiil)ers  of  the  Poro 
settled  their  differences. 

The  coastal  people  were  mostly  fishermen  and  farmers. 
Those  who  lived  inland  and  along  the  rivers  engaged  in  siih- 
sistence  agriculture,  hut  hunting  and  gathering  was  also  a  major 
activit\.  In  the  uplands,  rice  was  cultivated  and.  in  the  dry 
sasanna  of  the  northwest,  millet  and  sorghum  wi-re  grown,  frade 
was  conducted  through  .\landingo  intermediaries,  whose  eom- 
pounds  wt‘ri“  located  near  large  v  illage  chisters.  The  Mandingo 
hronght  slavtvs,  ivory,  and  forest  products  from  the  region  to  the 
cara'  an  routes  that  crossed  the  savanna  to  the  north,  exchanging 
tliem  loi  salt,  doth,  tools,  glass  heads,  and  the  cow  rie  shells  that 
vv  t're  used  as  cnrrt'iicv  . 

Norman-Prench  tradi'rs  sailing  from  Diejiin'  max  liavf  set 
up  deiiots  to  acijnire  spices  at  sites  on  the  coast  ol  present-dav 
Liberia  in  the  fourteenth  centnrv ,  hut  the  first  dot  nmented  \  isit 
by  a  Knropean  to  those  shores  was  that  of  tb(>  Portuguese 
nav  igator  Pedro  dt*  Sintra,  who  in  14bl  anchored  at  tlu'  month  of 
the  junk  Hivei  w  hile  charting  that  stretch  of  the  \\  esf  African 
coast,  frade,  which  developt'd  lietvveen  the  coastal  Afrit  ans  anti 
the  Portuguese,  reversetl  the  former  orientation  ofeoiuiueree  in- 
lantl  tovvartl  the  caravan  routes  and  attracted  greater  numbers  of 
people  to  .settle  along  the  coast,  inuring  the  late  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries,  ivory  and  melegueta  pepptu'  (a  |)nngt>nt  st'ed 
used  as  a  spice)  were  the  principal  items  of  trade  that  interested 
Knropean  merchants.  As  a  mark  of  the  importance  of  tlu>  latter 
commodity  to  them,  it  was  from  the  melegueta  peppi'r —  the 
“grain  of  paradise — that  the  region  including  the  coast  of  pre¬ 
sent-day  Liberia (.lerived  its  name,  the  drain  Ooast.  Hv  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Krench,  Knglish,  Danish,  and  Dutch  traders  had 
disjilaced  the  Portuguese  along  the  drain  ('  ast,  while  slava-s  to 
sniiply  the  new  plantations  in  the  Aimu  icas  hail  become  by  far  the 
most  important  traile  item. 

Few  peopli'  of  tiu*  coastal  tribi's  were  ever  sold  into  slaverv’, 
but  they  prospered  as  middlemen,  selling  slaves  taken  on  raids  in 
the  interior  by  the  Mandingo  anil  others,  e.g.,  the  dola,  to  the 
European  trailiu  s  who  establislual  jiosts  in  their  territorv .  The 
coastal  tribes  became  so  depeiulent  on  the  slave  traile  that  clans 
formed  confeili-racii-s  to  protect  their  share  of  it  from  l  ompeting 
clans  anil  provoked  wars  in  thi*  interior  to  incri‘asi‘  thi‘  snppiv  of 
captives  available  for  sale.  It  is  estimati-il  that  about  12  percent  of 
the  slaves  shippeil  out  of  Africa  to  thi‘  Americas  in  the  eighteenth 
century  came  from  depots  on  thi-  XTiain  doast. 
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The  Founding  of  Liberia 

riu‘  inoxfim^nt  to  rt'patriato  fr(‘cl)()rn  and  cmancipatt-d 
AnuM  itan  l)lacks  to  Africa  predatc'd  tlic*  AnuM  ic  an  Hen olntioii  and 
Itad  its  origin  in  tlio  efforts  of  tlic-  Quakers  and  otlier  rc'lijjions  and 
linmanitarian  ^roniis  to  hrinji  an  end  to  the  slave  trade-  and  al)olish 
the  institution  of  sla\c*r\ .  American  al)olitionists  v\c*re  eneonr- 
aned  l)\  tlie  snec  c-ss  of  a  similar  mo\  c-ment  in  Britain.  I)nt  for  man\ 
\ears  the  y  laekt-d  tlu- orjiani/ation,  fnndinje,  and  political  snpjiort 
for  sneh  an  undertaking. 

In  1807  the  British  Barhamenl  c-naeted  Ic-gislation  prohihit- 
ing  the  sl  ice  trade.  I'hc-  seceral  decades  of  antislac  c*r\  e  imi^aign- 
ing  in  Britain  that  eontrihuted  to  the-  adoption  of  the*  me*asnre“  had 
hee  n  spearhe-aded  h\  Ic'ade-rs  of  the*  E\ange*lieal  mo\e“me‘nt 
w  ithin  the*  chnreh  and  financc'd  1)\  philanthropists  like*  (oain  ille* 
Sh.ii  p.  suit  hronght  l)c‘fore*  the*  courts  hy  .Sharp  had  le*d  to  a  judg¬ 
ment  in  1772  that  slavery  did  not  exist  in  England  and  that  slav  es 
who  dise*mharkc*d  thc*ie  wc*re  automatically  emancipate*d.  With 
the*  hac  king  of  the  British  gove*rninent.  Sharp  had  sponsoied  the 
fomuling  of  a  .sc*lf-govc*rning  ce)le)ny  at  Sierra  Le*one*  in  1787. 
The*i  c*.  se*\  c*ral  hundrc'd  liherated  slaves  were  sc*ttle*d.  rhe*\  \vc*ri* 
jom(*d  a  fc*vv  vears  later  hy  hlaeks  who  had  le*ft  the*  l'nite*d  States 
with  dc*parting  British  tioops  at  the  end  of  the  Aine*riean  Re*voln- 
tion  and  whe)  had  heen  livieig  since  that  time  in  Nova  Scotia.  \ 
small  nmnher  of  free  blacks  had  also  immigrate'd  to  the  colonv 
from  the*  United  States  to  start  a  nc*w  life*  in  .Afric  a. 

The*  court  s  dc*cision  in  the  Clranv  ille*  Sharp  case*  had  aelele*el 
the*  w  eight  oflc*gal  pre>ce*dent  to  arguments  made  in  Parliament  hy 
proponents  of  the*  aholition  of  the  slave*  trade*,  rhe*  le*gislation  that 
re  sulted  e*xplicitly  forhaele*only  ships  under  British  re*gistry  te)e*n- 
gage*  in  the*  trade,  hut  the  law  s  peirpose*  was  to  end  all  traffic  in 
slav  e*s  out  of  West  African  ports  and  was  the*re*fe)re  applied  to  ships 
nncler  e)the*r  flags  as  we*ll.  Teie-nleerce*  the*  blockade*,  the  Royal  Nav  \ 
de*tailed  a  sepiadron  to  patrol  the  \\'e*st  African  coast,  (aijitive* 
blacks  re*scue*el — or  “re-captnre-d  — at  sc*a  h\  British  naval  \  c*ssc*ls 
w  e*re  nsnallv  transi>ortc*cl  to  the*  port  of  Fre*e*tow  n  in  Sie  rra  Ee*one* 
and  re*lea.secl  there*.  Appre  hende'd  slav  e*  i  intete*rs  we-re*  trie*d  at  the* 
\\  e*st  African  station  hy  naval  cour  ts  and  we*re*  liable*  to  capital 
pimishme*nt  vvhe*n  found  giiiltv . 

The  \e*ar  after  passage*  of  the*  Br  itish  act  of  1807,  Unite*el 
.Sfate*s  le*gislation  went  intoc*ffect.  prohibiting  the  fur  ther  impor¬ 
tation  of  slaves.  Sc*vc*ial  ships  erf  the*  United  States  Navy  were*  as- 
signe*cl  to  police  the  blockade*  in  W  c*st  African  as  we*ll  as  .Amc'rican 
wate  rs,  (an  goes  of  slave*s  ie*e  apture*d  from  Ame*rican  ve*ssc*ls,  ele*- 
irending  on  where  the*v  had  be'e*n  inte*re*e*i)te*d.  were*  droirpe-d  in 
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SicMia  la-oiH-  or  liroiijilit  tor  intcriniKait  to  tho  I'nitcd  States, 
where  the\  Ie^all\  Ix'came  wards  of  the  jiovi-nimeiit.  In  Marili 
1819  th(“  I'nitt'd  Statt's  (anifiress  laiaeted  legislation  anthori/inti 
the  no\  ernnu-nt  to  transp(*rt  sla\<'s  ri‘nio\  (‘d  fTom  Ainei  iean  ships 
enyatied  in  tlie  illegal  trade  and  appropriated  I'SSlOO.t/OO  to 
eo\ Cl  tlie  cost  of  the  operation. 

American  Colonization  Society 

It  was  against  the  haek^ronnd  of  the  pnlilie  deliate  in  the 
l'nit(‘d  States  o\cr  <‘lloi  ts  to  halt  the  shn  i'  trade  and  ri’patriate  re- 
eaptnred  blacks  (eonnnonly  referri'd  to  as  reeaptises)  that  the 
Americ  an  (  ailonizalion  Soeic“t\' (A(,'S;  formalK  ,  the  Americ  an  So- 
c  iet\  toi  (,'olonizinf' the-  Free*  People  of  (  ailor  in  the  I'nitc-d  States) 
was  foimdcxl  in  W’ashinjcton,  in  Dcec  inbc-r  ISlb.  Its  pur¬ 

pose'  w  as  to  sixmsor  the-  sc-ttlc-inent  of  "frc'c'  pc-rsons  ol  eoloi'  in  Af¬ 
rica.  The*  scx'ic'ty.  whose  first  prc'sident,  Bnshrod  W’ashinsiton, 
was  an  assexiate  jnstiec*  of  the  Supreme  (amrt  and  the  nei>hc  w  of 
( ic-oriiCe  Washinjiton,  eountcxl  ainon^  its  fonnclin<i  members  other 
such  himinaric-s  of  the  da\  as  Henry  (da\ ,  Danicd  Webster,  and 
Franc  is  Scott  Kc*y,  as  well  as  a  mimbc'r  of  cmiinent  c  lmrehmc'ii  and 
philanthropists.  It  had  also  enlistcxl  tlx-  support  of  the-  reeentb 
elected  Fnitex?  States  prc-skleiit,  Jamccs  .Madison,  and  former 
prc'siclent  Thomas  JedVe-rson.  In  association  with  church  and  othe  r 
antisla\er\  tiroups,  the  .ACS  lobbic'cl  eHc‘cti\c“l\  for  Ic'tiislation  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade  that  would  have  a  direct  impact  on  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  establish  a  colons  of  free*  Amc-rican  blacks  in  Africa. 

The  A(;S  was  moti\atc‘d  b\  a  \  arii‘t\  of  c'oncerns.  Some  of  its 
white  .American  supportc'rs  wishc'd  to  corrc'ct  the  injustice's  done 
to  blacks  through  the-  institution  of  sla\er\  in  the  I'nitc'd  State's. 
Otlu'is  considi'it'd  the'  e'xistence'  in  American  socic'ts  of  free' 
blacks  threate'iiiiif'.  rhc'  sexic'ts  s  fonnde'i  s  exijrc'ssc'd  the'  be'lii  f 
that  blacks,  who  liael  bc'c'ii  lu'ld  in  submission  for  two  ce'ntnric's  in 
Ame'i  ica.  c-ould  Ix'st  achic'se'  thc'ir  full  potc'iitial  in  Africa,  w  lx're' 
tlic's  would  thrive'  in  an  atmosphe'ie'  of  se'lf-jio\  ('inme'nt.  Some' 
also  c'lnphasi/.e'd  the-  contribution  that  a  communitx  ol  black 
(  dn  istian  sc'tth'rs  from  the'  I'nite'd  State's  could  make  in  e'xtc'nclinte 
missionars  actixitx  in  .Africa  anti  in  "eixili/.in^  the'  indigenous 
population. 

( ioloni/.ation  was  specificalK  rc'se'rx  t'd  loi'  Irc'c'  pe'rsons,  but 
organi/t'i  s  saw  in  the  sc  ht'int'  a  int'ans  to  bring  about  the'  ev  entual 
emancipation  of  large'  numbers  ok  slave  s.  It  was  argiieel,  for  in¬ 
stance.  that  sonthern  slav cholelers  vvoulel  be  e'lieouragt'd  to  be 
ineire  lil)eral  in  granting  manumission  if  an  outlet  were  matle  a- 
vailable  for  remening  lil)erated  blacks  wht)  were  cemsidered  tei 
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constitntf  a  threat  to  the  prevailinj^  eeoiioinie  anti  soeial  system  in 
the  slave  states.  In  1820  there  wt're  already  more  than  2(K),0(K) 
fit'e  hlaeks  and  persons  of  mixed  raeial  orijjin  (then  eommonly 
ealled  mnlattoes)  livinK  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  those  stat(*s 
where  slaverx’  was  illegal.  In  the  latter,  the  settlement  of  free 
hlaeks  in  Africa  was  promoted  hy  those  who  considered  a  mnltira- 
eial  society  without  strife  iinpossihle.  Another  problem  addressed 
hy  the  AC^S  was  the  well-being  and  disposition  of  Africans  brought 
to  the  I'nited  States  after  basing  been  rescued  at  sea  from  the 
slavers.  The  colonization  movement  therefore  attracted  sup¬ 
porters  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  ranging  from  moral  concern 
to  self-interest,  wished  to  reduce  the  number  of  blacks  in  the 
L'nited  States  through  emigration  to  Africa.  In  1818  the  AC.'S  dis¬ 
patched  two  agents  to  West  Africa  to  seek  out  a  suitable  place  for 
a  settlement. 

The  Early  Colony 

Although  its  project  benefited  from  the  active  support  of  in¬ 
fluential  public  figures,  the  ACS  never  received  dire^ct  financial 
aid  Irom  the  United  States  government.  \'e\ ertheU'ss,  the  go\- 
ernment  officially  designated  the  ACS  as  the  custodian  for  the  re¬ 
captives  undcT  its  protection.  Against  the  acK  icc'  of  his  attornev 
'general.  President  James  Monroe  chose  to  interpret  the  1819  act 
1)1  Congress  as  implying  that  a  transit  camp  like  that  in  Sierra 
Leone  must  be  established  in  Africa  to  accommodate  recaptix  es 
before  aiu  attempt  was  madt“  to  return  them  to  their  own  com¬ 
munities.  The  .American  president  thercdorc'  directed  that  the* 
funds  appropriated  b\  ( (ongress  be  used  to  construct  such  a  facil- 
it\ . 

Laijy  in  1820  a  jiartv  of  88  free  .American  blacks  that  included 
indiv  iduals  listc'd  as  artisans  and  their  families  sailc'd  from  New 
Voik  aboard  the  brig  hJizaheth.  bound  for  the  (bain  (.’oast.  Thev 
were  at  C  ()m|)anied  by  agents  of  both  the  United  States  gov  tu  n- 
ment  and  the  .ACS,  but.  on  instructions  from  the  secrc'tarv  of  the 
nav  \ ,  who  was  oflicialK  responsible  for  the  exiiedition.  govfrn- 
inent  agent  Samuel  biieon  disclainual  anv  connection  between 
th<‘  Elizahcth  s  mission  in  .Africa  and  the  aims  of  the  .A(.'S,  which 
had  I'ccruited  the  artisans.  ( tstcmsiblv .  thev  were*  goveu  nment 
emplov  ces  contracted  to  build  and  maintain  barracks  intended  to 
house  slaves  recaptured  at  sea  bv  United  State's  Nav  y  patrols,  and 
thev  wei'e  guaranteed  return  passage. 

During  the  crossing,  however,  the  passengers  dievv  up  the 
so-called  I'.lizabeth  (,'ompact.  which  was  to  provide  the 
hainew  ork  of  government  for  the  societv  s  colonizing  effort.  .After 
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a  (liHkiilt  passant",  the  Elizahclli  put  into  Frootown  in  Siorra 
la'ono,  l)nt  the  prospc'ctivi-  settlers  were  refns»“cl  p«'rinission  to 
eonie  asliore  l)y  the  Kritish  fiovenior,  who  was  apparently  snspi- 
eions  of  tlie  inotis cs  of  th«‘  AimTieaiis  in  coming  to  Afric  a.  Instead, 
th<*\  wc're  eonipelled  to  eontinne  clown  tlic*  coast  to  Shc'rho  Is¬ 
land,  the  site*  of  an  old  British  fort,  w  here*  w  ithin  a  fc*w  wc*eks  22  of 
the*  wou1c1-1h*  colonists  and  the*  aj^ents  snccinnlH*cl  to  tropical 
tc*\c‘i  rhe*  snr\  ixors,  lc*cl  hy  one*  of  the  sc*ttlc*rs,  Klijah  Johnson, 
w  e  re  allowed  to  return  to  Sierra  Lc*oiu*.  Manx  of  the  passc*nKc*rs  of 
a  second  einij'rant  ship,  the  Sautilus,  which  reacheef  the  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone  later  in  the  year,  were  likewise  felled  hy  disease. 

A  xc  ai  iiassc-cl  heforc*  anotht*r  ship,  the  Au^ustu,  carrx  in^  a 
nexx  t^roui)  of  .  iinerican  settlers,  arrived  in  Sic*rra  Leone*  to  re- 
triexe  those*  remaining  from  the  previous  t*xpechtions.  Escortc*d 
hx  a  naxal  vessel,  the  *'.S.S.  Allif’ufor,  the  Angn.v/c/  proceeclc*cl 
doxx  n  the*  coast  to  a  site  at  Caipe  Mesnrado,  rc*connncnch*cl  lor  sc*t- 
tlc*nu*nt  hx  the  A(  'S  agc*nts  who  had  reconnoitc*rc*cl  the  area  st*x  - 
c*ral  yc*ars  earlier.  In  the  absence  of  Eli  Ayrc*s,  the  socic*tx  s  repre*- 
sc*ntativc  on  the*  exp(*clition  who  had  remainc*cl  in  .Sic*rra  Lc*onc*, 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  land  were  conclnctc*cl  xx  ith  the  six 
Bassa  “kings  in  the  art*a  hy  Bohert  Stockton,  captain  of  the*  Al- 
liiiator.  I'ncler  the*  .so-callc*cl  I)nkc*r  (a)ntract,  c'onclnclc*cl  in  Dc*- 
cc*inhc*r  1S21 ,  the  A(,’S  acc|nirc*cl  a  strip  of  land  strc*tching6()  milc*s 
along  the*  coast  hc*txveen  the*  Mc*suraclo  and  Junk  rivers  in  c*x- 
c  hangc  for  trade*  goods  xalnc*cl  at  l'S$30().  Stockton  also  receixc'cl  a 
pledge*  from  the*  Bassa  chic*fs  that  they  would  live  in  pt*ace  xvith 
the  scttle*rs  in  return  for  his  preeinise  that  the  nexvce)me*rs  would 
not  inte'i  feTe*  xvith  c*stahlishc*cl  Bassa  trade,  including  their  elc-aliug 
in  slaxc's.  The  nc*\t  \nonth  a  small  partx  from  the  .Auguste/  took 
|)osse*ssion  of  Frox  iclencc*  Island  in  the*  month  of  the  .Mesnrado, 
and  in  April  1S22  the*  first  pc*rmant“ut  sc*ttle*mc*nt  xvas  estahlished 
on  the  maiidand  near  the*  site*  of  pre*se*nt-clax  Monrovia  (see*  fig. 2), 

I  iicler  its  charte*r.  the*  .A('S  eonlcl  aee|nirc‘  prope*rtx  hut  eonlcl 
not  Icgallx  c*xereisc*  goxe*rnme*ntal  antheuitx  oxer  it.  The  sc*ttle*rs, 
as  a  soxcrcign  entitx ,  hoxxc*x  e*r,  cle*le*gatc*el  poxxc*r  to  the*  socictx  to 
aet  as  fhe*oigan  of  gox  e*rnme*nt  in  the*ee)lony.  ( )pc*rating  nncle*r  the* 
Eli/ahcfh  (,'oni|iacf,  e*xc*cntixe*  anthoritx  xvas  xc*stc*cl  in  the  agc*nt 
of  the*  A(  “S.  xx'ho  also  |)rcsicle*el  ove*r  a  monthlx  court  of  gc*ne*ral  se*s- 
sions.  I'he*  x  iee*  age*nt  xxas  nominatc*cl  hx  the*  se“ttle*rs  fienn  the“ir 
oxx  n  nnmhe*r  and  \x  ith  txvo  othc*r  c*lc*ctc*cl  scttle'i  s  c'ompose*cl  a  con- 
snltatix  e*  le*gislatni  e*.  the*  ( (olemial  (  amncil.  Se'x  e'i  al  additional  oHi- 
c  i.ils — among  the*m  a  she-rifl.  a  se*cre*tarx  ,  and  a  trc*asnre*r — xx  e're* 
.ippiox  e-d  hx  the*  age*nt  afte*r  hax  ing  he*i*n  ])opnlarlx  c*le*e  te*el.  The* 
inc  nmhe  nt  .A((S  age  nt  sinniltanc*e)nsly  hut  se'parate  ly  hc*lcl  a  eemi- 
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mission  as  I'nitfd  States  auent  lot'  reeai)tiii'e(l  Alrieans  muler 
w  liic  li  lie  was  respousihle  to  the  seeretar\  of  tlie  na\  \ . 

\\  lien  \\  I'es  returiual  to  the  I'liited  States  slioi  tK  after  tlie 
settlement  had  ht'eii  isstahlished  on  the  mainland,  he  delegated 
johiison  acting  a)^ent  until  his  ri  plaemnent  arrived.  When  the 
eolonv  was  attacked  hy  the*  Kirn,  Johnson  rednsed  [vrotec  tion  of¬ 
fered  l)\  the  ffritish  in  Sierra  l.eone,  insisting  that  the  hlaek 
settlers  nmst  he  respousihle  fitr  their  own  defense.  He  also 
reasoned  that,  onc'e  aeec'pted.  firitisli  protc'ction  would  verv 
likelv  lieeoine  pc-rnianent. 

Jcliudi  Ashtuun 

More  than  to  anv  other  figure  in  its  t'arlv  history,  the  eolonv  s 
survival  was  owint'  to  the  determination  of  jehndi  Ashmnn,  the 
vonnU  Methodist  eh'iyfv man  sent  to  .Africa  hy  the-  .A('S  as  Ayres 
replacement.  Arriving'  in  Antinst  1822  with  52  settlers,  Ashmnn 
lonnd  the  eolonv  on  the-  v  c-iy'e  of  collapse-.  Fever  and  contiinu-d  at¬ 
tacks  hy  hostile  Africans  had  decimated  the  original  ^'ronp  of 
settlers,  some  of  Whom  decided  to  rc‘tnrn  to  the-  Unitc-cl  States, 
rhe  new  anient  assigne-d  Johnson,  whovvasavetc  ran  of  the  War  of 
I SI2.  to  pick  and  train  a  militia  todedend  the  settic-nu  nt  s  perime¬ 
ter.  Alter  several  bloody  (‘iigagements,  the  settlc-rs  were  forced  to 
>il)andon  their  fields  and  take  rednge  behind  a  palisade.  Rescue 
came  frciiu  a  passing!;  British  warship,  11. M  S.  Frince  Ri’Kt’Hf. 
w  hose  heavv  jinns  broke  the  .sic“>'e  and  forced  the-  Africans  to  re¬ 
tire.  Johnson  s  militiamen  were*  reinforced  by  a  small  landinji 
p.ntv  from  the  ship,  and  a  trnce*  was  negotiatc*d  betwe-en  the 
settlers  and  indit'enons  Africans. 

Relations  betwe-en  the  dt*morali/.ecl  settlers  and  the  idealistic 
aaent  were  not  easy  at  the  start.  Provisions  sent  bv  the  Af.'S 
inoved  inade(|nate.  and  there  vveic*  riots  w  hen  .Ashmnn  imposed 
l  ationiiiK  on  the*  settlc*mc*nt  to  c'lisiirc*  a  fair  disti  ibntion  of  food, 
rhe  .A(,'S  had  e\pc*ctc*cl  the*  eolonv  to  be*conie*  se*ll-.snfiicient 
qnic  klv .  but  Ashmnn  s  attempts  to  make*  e*ach  familv  take*  np  farm- 
ini'  we*re*  rese*nte*cl  by  ,settle*r.s  who  we*re*  more  inte*nt  on  making 
ihe'ir  fortunes  in  trade*  with  the*  Africans.  When  the  y  complained 
to  the*  A(.’S.  .Ashmnn  re*signe*cl  as  age’iit  anel  left  the*  eolonv  ,  con- 
V  ine  e*  (I  that  hi  s  mission  was  a  failnre*.  Me*  was  inte*rce*pte*d  at  the* 
( !apc'  \  e*rde’  Islands,  hovve*ve*r,  bv  a  re*j)re*se*ntativ  e*  ,se*nt  by  the*  so- 
ei(*tv  to  inv  e*stigate*  the  eolonv  s  proble*ni,s  and  was  pe'rsnaele*d  to 
I  etnrn  to  his  \)ost. 

Once*  a  tt*nnons  pe*ac*e'  hael  be*e*n  re*store*el  to  the*  eolonv, 
\shnnni  laid  out  a  town,  which  he*  e*alle*el  ( ihristopolis,  n(*ar  the* 
oi  iuinal  seltlenieni,  it  was  to  be*e*onie  the  eolonv  s  administrative* 
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ffiitfr.  In  1S24,  on  the  advice  ot  tlie  ACIS,  the  town  was  rechris¬ 
tened  Monrovia  in  honor  ot  Monroe,  and  thccoloiu  u  as  fortnally 
named  Lilieria  (tht*  tree  land).  A  \  t‘ar  later  tlu‘  Kli/aheth  Com¬ 
pact,  a  cop\  ot  which  snr\  i\cd  onl\  in  tlic  form  ot  notes  taken 
down  l)v  Bacon,  was  incorporated  into  a  hroadcr  document,  enti¬ 
tled  tlu‘  ('oiistilutioii.  C.oi  ennnent .  and  Diis,est  of  the  Laws  of 
Liberia,  that  iodjf!cd  all  the  laws  then  in  lorcc  in  the  colons  and 
containt‘d  a  ))lan  tor  local  administration  pro[)osed  hy  Ashmnn. 
rhe  constitution,  which  was  approsed  hy  the  settlers  and  pub¬ 
lished  h\  the  .\()S,  rcanirnu-d  that  the  common  law  as  practict'd 
in  the  I'nifcd  States  was  to  appK  in  laheria  where  relesant.  ex¬ 
cept  that  slax  cr\  would  not  he  tol<Mat<Hl.  It  also  contirmed  that  the 
so\eri-i^n  |Sowcr  theoretically  tlclcfiated  hy  the  si-ttlers  would 
continue  to  rr-sith-  with  the  aj];cnt  appointed  hy  tlu“  AOS  and  that 
he  was  rcsponsihle  for  his  conduct  onl\  to  tlu-  societx  . 

In  the  face  of  continued  opposition  from  nci^hhoriiiK  African 
comnumities,  Ashmnn  extended  the  area  of  settlement  np  tin- 
navijiahle  portion  of  the  Saint  Paul  Rixer — a  distance  of  ahont  20 
miles — and  an  outpost  was  constructed  in  1827.  Other  settle¬ 
ments  were  established  specifically  to  receixo  recaptix os  brought 
to  laheria  hy  the  naval  patrols.  Acting  for  the  AOS,  .Ashmnn  also 
purchased  the  coastal  land  from  Orand  Bassa  Point  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Saint  John  Biver  in  order  to  control  landing  place's  use  el  h\ 
slaxe  traders.  Me  repudiated  the  pre)mise‘  maele'  hy  Oaptain 
Stockton  in  the-  Duke-r  Oontract  not  to  interfere  with  the'  slave' 
traele'  e  arrie'el  on  h\  the  Africans  in  the  area. 

The'  Bassa  chie'fs  hael  alre'ady  hael  se  ce)nel  thoughts  about  the' 
sale'  of  the'  laiiel,  which,  aecoreling  to  trihiil  usage',  was  eommunal 
lanel.  .\shmun  s  move'  te)  stoj)  the'  slave'  traele'  was  tantamount  to  a 
ele'claration  of  war  against  he)th  the'  chiefs  and  the  ir  Europe'an  cus- 
tome'i  s.  The  slav  e  traders  armed  the-  Africans  and  cneourageel  at¬ 
tacks  hv  the'in  on  the-  Liberian  settle^me'iits.  Ashmnn.  in  lesponse'. 
le'el  the'  militia  in  raids  against  the  Spanish  and  Fre'tich  slav  e'ts  and 
their  .African  allie's,  usually  nnde'itake'n  with  assistance'  from  the' 
I'nitc'el  State's  Nav  v  or  the  Royal  Nav  v  flu'  elamage'  inflicte'd  by 
these  joint  operations  greatly  diminishe'el  slav  c-traeling  activ  itie's 
along  that  part  of  the-  ce)a.st. 

Ashmnn  died  shortly  afte'r  his  re'tm  n  to  the'  I'nited  State's  in 
1828  from  an  illness  he  had  ce)ntracte'el  in  Africa.  Me'  le'ft  behind  a 
colonv  of  ov  e'r  1,2(K)  black  .Anu'i  ican  se'ttle-rs  anel  a  grenvingcom- 
munitv  of  re-captiv  e's  who  chose'  to  re'inain  in  labe'i  ia.  Scheeeels  anel 
churches  had  been  built  in  new  .settlements  administered  by  lo¬ 
cally  elected  officials.  A  newspaper  was  being  published  in  Mon- 
rov  ia.  Despite'  the  conflict  that  existe'el  be'twe'e'n  se'ttle'is  and  in- 
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I'.iitv,  sMl)s('(|ii(“iitl\  rciiaiiH-d  llir  l{(‘piil)lii'aii  Party.  Pn)i)crt\ 
(|iialiticati()ns  for  \()tinKaii(l  tlw  t()iisi(l«-ial)lt‘  political  discipline 
displa\cd  1>>  tlic  innlatto  iiiinoritv,  on  wliosc  support  the  part\ 
was  based,  enabled  IV'pnbliean  candidates  to  contest  most  elec¬ 
tions  (o  their  adsantaue  lor  the  next  .'50  scars. 

I'.lemimts  that  had  once  lomjxosed  the  tlelnnet  .\nti-.^iiinin- 
istiation  P.irfs  were  bronchi  tonether  in  ISbO  by  John  Herns 
(ioode  and  reoroani/ed  as  the  I'nie  \\  hiu  Parts  at  a  eons  imtioTi 
held  in  ( .'l.is -.\shland.  I  )<-si<j;nated  the  "parts of  the  ])eople,  the 
I'rne  \\  hius  bnilt  their  support  amemt'  r<‘i<'nt  immigrants,  the 
(  mmioes,  and  black  .\merieo- Liberian  eoHee  and  snj^areane  Pross  ¬ 
ers  in  the  npriser  settlements.  Hesemtment  apainst  social  dis¬ 
crimination  by  the  nmlattoes,  exclusion  from  ])olitieal  life,  and 
economic  policies  that  seemed  to  lasor  mulatto  commercial  in¬ 
terests  bomid  the  True  Whip  factions  topethei'.  In  lSb9  the 
parts  s  candidate,  Ldssard  James  Hos  t',  defeated  the  Kt'pnblican 
incumbent,  James  Spripps  Pasnt‘,  for  the  [^residency.  Hose,  a 
snccessfnl  businessman  and  former  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
(.'ourt,  became  the  first  nonmulatto  to  hold  the  presidents,  and 
his  s  ictois  marked  a  tnrninp  point  in  the  eonntrs  s  histors . 

Problems  with  Britain 

Once  Liberia  hatl  been  recopni/.etl  hs  Britain  as  a  sox  t'rt'ipn 
icpublic,  the  posernment  s  first  order  of  business  svas  to  enforce 
the  trade  [Xilicies  ss hose  h'pitimacs  the  British  had  (juestioned 
before  independence.  Soon  after  his  inaupnration  as  presid(*nt  in 
I  S4S,  Hoberts  joui  ueyed  to  Britain  to  nepotiate  a  treats  in  ss  hich 
the  British  posernment  apreed  to  aceejst  labeiias  ripht  to  less 
duties  on  tiadc  in  .md  out  of  its  ports  and  accredited  a  consnl  to 
represent  British  interests  in  Monros  ia. 

BctiirmiiiZ  to  I  .iberia  ss  itii  tlu‘  treats  in  hand  and  his  jsiestipe 
enhanced.  Bobeits  intoixhiced  lepislation  restatinp  the  contro- 
sersial  trade  |)oh(  ies  the  i'ominonssealth  posernment  had  earlier 
attem|)ted  to  impose  \ll  coastal  trade  ssith  the  tribes  in  the  in- 
terioi  bctssccii  the  Sess.t  and  .San  Pedi'o  risers  ssas  recpiired  to  be 
(onducted  thiouph  faberiaii  intermediaries.  Furthermore. 
loici<4n  tradcis  sscie  later  lestricted  in  eonductinp  their  business 
to  the  SIX  |)orts  of  eiitis  sshere  Lilx-riaii  customs  officials  sscrc 
stalioiifd 

British  tradinp  companis's  nuule  representations  to  lamdon  to 
|irotcst  the  restrictions  placed  on  fin-m  bs  the  faberians  in  areas 
ss  here  tiles  had  lonmieicial  ties  of  lonp  standiiip  ss  ith  thi'  ii.itisc 
Mi  ll  an  people,  and  in  Sii-rra  Leone  ss  inpathetic  British  colonial 
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lor  list'  as  pri\atc  proprrtv  Iroiii  wliit  ii  vmt<'  inc  luded.  I'lic 
c  liicls  w  ith  whom  tlu‘  loloiiizatioii  sociotios  had  dealt  did  not  ha\ <■ 
authority  to  dispose  ol  tlu‘  land  and  prohahly  tlid  not  realize  the 
eonse(juenees  of  their  aetion  in  agreeing  to  sell  it.  Title  to  land 
therefore  lu'eame  anotln^r  sonree  ol fonfliet  hetvvr  en  the  settlers 
and  Tiatisc  .Mrieans.  As  a  way  out  ol  the  impasse,  tlu’ ( ireho  t  hiels 
siitifiested  that  if  the  Ann'iieo-Iaherians  wanted  the  use  ol  tlu- 
land.  th»-\  eonld  join  the  tribal  f'ronp. 

The  .\merieo-laberians  did  vt‘r\  little  to  InlTill  the  '  ei\  ilizin^ 
mission  that  the  eoloni/ation  soeieti<*s  had  proposed  for  them. 
W  here  assimilation  did  oeenr,  it  was  most  often  the  result  ol  intei  - 
marriaj'e  or  iiiTormal  unions  Ix-twa-tMi  “eivili/.ed”  num  and  "  natisi' 
women.  Intermarriage  forced  kinship  ties  bt'twcen  loeal  eom- 
nmnities  and  .Ameriio-LiluM  ian  (ainili(‘S;  a  child  prodnc'cd  by  an 
iiiTormal  union  was  nsnalK  recognized  by  its  father  and  became 
part  ol  his  lamily. 

Another  means  b\  which  nati\<‘  Africans  wane  iTitemated 
into  the  .Americo-Liberian  community  was  by  a.doj^tion  thronjih 
l)aw  ninti.  As  jnacticerl  traditionalK  b\  indim-nons  .Alricans.  an 
iiidisidnal — nsnalb  a  child  or  a  woman — minht  be  f^iven  as  a 
'  jKiw  n  in  security  lor  a  loan  or  as  pa\  inent  lor  a  debt.  Tlu'  holdm 
had  the  riuht  to  the  paw  ns  labor  or,  ifa  woman,  to  lohabitation. 
\t  its  worst,  the  enstom  conid  <‘asil\'  Ix'come  an  excuse  for  donx-s- 
tic  ser\  itiide.  .\t  its  best,  however,  young  pawns  were  taken  into 
prominent  settler  families  as  wards  or  apprentict's,  were  bap¬ 
tized,  educated  with  the  childrt'u  of  the  family,  inherited  tlx'  lam- 
il\  name,  and  gained  entrance  into  the  .Americo-Liberian  com- 
nmnit\ . 

Growth  of  Partisan  Politics 

.A  two-partx  sx  steni  had  alreadx  begun  todexelop  in  Libei  ia 
(hiring  the  earb  \ears  ol  tlx‘  commonwealth  when  John  Seys,  a 
Metlxxlist  elergx  man  founded  the  .Anti-.Adminstration  Parts  to 
protest  Bix  hanan  s  lelnsal  to  allow  missionari(>s  to  import  goods 
dnt\  free.  The  governor  s  supporters  rallied  aromxl  him  in  the 
public  debate  tiiat  ensued,  organizing  the  Pro-Administration 
Parts  to  back  (  .mdidates  fasorable  to  his  jsosition  in  elections  lor 
the  legislatise  council.  During  the  constitutional  consention  in 
IS47.  the  .Anti  .\dniinistration  Parts  spokesman,  Saul  Benedict, 
proposed  amendments  that  were  defeated  bs  the  Iho-.Adminis- 
tration  P.irts  majorits  backing  Boberts.  Benedict  opposed 
Boberts  in  the  first  presidential  election  later  that  same  scar.  The 
\nti-.Administration  Parts  ssas  clissolscci  alter  the  election,  boss¬ 
es  er.  and  Benedict  joined  the  nesv  presidcMit  and  his  former  Pro- 
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fiaiiuTs  i)t  the  coiistitiitioii  and  ol  lattT  n<)\ cnmiciits,  sec  tion  13 
\\ as  amended  in  1 907  to  read;  "none  hnt  persons  ol  \eu;ro  descent 
shall  he  eli^il)le  to  c  iti/ensihp  in  tliis  Hepnl)Iic  .  thus  exeludint: 
the  a[)|)hc'ant. 

In  makinu  the  distinction  hetuc-en  hlaek  and  tionhlaek  Alri- 
eans,  liowcxer,  the  anienders  ol  the  constitution  oxcrlooked  tlie 
eontinned  distinetion  tliat  the>  implied  hetucen  "persons  ol 
Neiiio  descent,  i.e..  Amerieo-I ahe-rians,  and  indifjenons  tril)al 
Mric  aiis,  w  lio  were  ollieialK  dc-siKnated  "ahorijiines.  The  lattc'r 
were  alluded  to  in  onl\  two  articles  ol  the*  constitution,  one*  ol 
\c  hieh  ita\  (■  them  a  \  a^ne  miarantc-e  to  theii'  eomnmnal  lands  aiid 
another  which  directed  thc‘  fiovc'inment  ol  the  repnhlie  to  pro¬ 
mote  thc'ir  "acKaneement  and  improvememt.  Nowhere-  in  the 
constitution,  howc-ver,  was  it  statc-d  whether  “ahoripiu-s  could 
heeomc’  eiti/ens. 

l"or  at  least  30  \<  ars  the  settlc-rs  wc-re  constantK  iii  eonlliet 
w  ith  ehieldoms  Irom  one  or  another  ok  the  Alriean  tribal  tironps. 
The  wais  hetwe-en  them  were  small  in  scale  but  intense,  and  in 
the  lS20s  and  lS3().s  tin-  \«‘r\  existc-nce  ol  the-  settlemc-nts  was 
some-times  at  stake-.  \  sneee-ssion  of  administrators  Irom  .Ashmnn 
to  Hobe-rts  trie-el  to  me-diate  the  inte-rclan  e-onllie  ts  that  disrnpte-el 
labe-i  ia  s  trade-  with  the-  inte-rior  or  forme-d  allianee-s  with  some- 
ehieldoms  ajiainst  othe-rs  that  thre-ate-ne-d  to  be-eonu-  too  stronti. 
Tsnally,  the-  settle-rs  e-onlel  de-pend  on  the  superiority  ol  tlie-ir 
w(-a|)ons  to  oHse-t  the-  me-ate-r  numbers  of  the  native-  .Africans.  In 
the  e-arb  \  e-ars  of  the-  colony,  however,  the-  kinjiofthe-  Kondo  e-on- 
leeleraev,  Sao  Hoso  (ealle*d  “Boatswain  by  the-  se-ttle-rs),  could 
le-pute-dly  call  up  an  arm>  ol  8, (KK)  warriors  arme-d  w  ith  muske-ts. 
Sao  Boso  re-niaiue-d  a  se-rions  tlue-at  to  the-  settlers  until  his  de-ath 
.irounel  I  S.3(i,  after  w  hich  the-  Koneloconlede-racy  be-jian  a  ele-eline-. 

rhe-  principal  cause-  of  re-sistance  by  native-  .Africans  was  in- 
te-rfere-ue-e  in  the-ir  tiaele-  bv  the-  se-ttlers  who  had  first  atte-mpte-el  to 
stop  the-  slav  iipl  and  then  preve-nte-el  the-m  from  de-aliufi  in  legiti¬ 
mate-  Hoods  w  ith  feu  e-inne-rs  vv  ilh  whom  the-y  had  comme-rcial  re-Ia- 
tions  loiiH  be-lore-  the-  se-ttle-rs  arrive-d  in  West  Afrie-a.  The-  most 
eonunon  tae  tic  use-el  bv  ineliHe-nous  Africans  w-as  to  cut  off  traele- 
.md  supjilie-s  of  food  to  the  se-ttle-me-nts,  compe-llinH  the-  se-ttle-rs  on 
se  v  e  ral  oe  e  asions  to  c  all  on  the-  l.'nite-el  States  Navy  for  assistance-. 
In  184.3.  for  example-,  a  sepiaelron  of  Ame-riean  warships,  com- 
manele-el  by  ( ,'ommoelore-  Matthe-w  Pe-rrv  .  was  snnnnone-el  to  bre-ak 
an  e-mbaiHo  impeesed  on  the-  Maryland  colonv  bv  the-  (hebo. 

If  the-  native-  African  clans  liael  diHicnltv  acce-ptiiiH  labe-rian 
re-Hulation  ol  trade-,  ne-ithe-r  vve-re-  the-v  able-  to  understand  how 
title-  to  the-ii  e omuumal  land  e-onid  lie-  alie-nate-d  thre)nHh  purchase- 
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ilcr  \v«“rt“  fr(“(“l)oni  hlacks.  ( )\  cr  .iiul  al»()K c  (liis  iiiitiilxT  \v ere  scv  - 
t‘val  Iniiulrt’cl  West  Indian  Itlac  ks.  inostiv  iroin  Hai  bados.  \\  li()lia(l 
arriv't'cl  dnrinji  tli(“  lS(S()s.  In  addition  to  tlio  r(■(■al)ti\ cs  ulio  liad 
Ix'cn  r(“C'(‘i\(‘d  and  int<‘Hiat<  <l,  .is  in.iin  .is  d.OOO  Atritans  iroin 
loi'al  tribal  ttronps  bad  Ix-cn  "civ  ili/.od  and  "adopti'd  into  tbc 
Ainoric'o-1  aborian  coinninnitN . 

K.iinKration  dcfroasia!  rapidb  allt-r  tlir  ISTOs  as  the  realities 
.ind  hardships  of  life  in  Liberia  lieeaine  lietter  knoVMi  to  potential 
settlers.  K\fn  at  the  heiuhl  of  enthnsiasin  foreolonization,  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  appeals  b‘oi'>  die  u  hil<--oi nani/.ed  societies  had  been 
ineauer  in  relation  to  the  si/.<'  of  tlu-  free  black  population  in  the 
I  iiited  States.  Some  had  aeli\cl>  opposed  the  reernitinent  of  fel¬ 
low  blacks  foreolonization,  \ihieh  the\  ecpiated  with  dei)ortation 
from  a  country  that,  as  one  prominent  c-ritie  of  the  mos'einent  re- 
mai  ked,  '\m‘  ha\ c  enriched.  .  .w  ith  onr  blood  and  tears.  Tyj^ical. 
perhaps,  of  the  motis  ation  fin  many  of  those  black  .Americans  u  ho 
did  take  the  opportunity  toeiniyirate  was  that  expressed  in  a  letter 
from  an  early  settler  to  lu'r  forim'r  mistress  in  the  I'nifed  States: 
"It  yives  me  great  satisfaction  that  i-\ery  thing  I  do  is  Tor  myself 
and  for  my  children. 

The  .Americo- Liberians  never  repri*sented  more  than  a 
minnseide  portion  of  the  population  of  the  “black  republic  that 
they  claimed  as  their  own.  Keal  contact  bi’tween  their  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  of  the  interior  oc-enrred  only  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Even  in  the  coastal  region  where 
their  settlements  wmc*  concentrated,  they  \\i>re  a  small  minority . 
It  was  ironic  that  in  their  social  separateness,  in  the  assumptions 
that  they  made  about  nati\c  Africans,  and  in  the  manner  in  whic  h 
they  sought  to  impose  their  authority,  the  Americo-Liberians 
were,  at  least  until  the  1940s,  nncomfintably  similar  to  white 
minorities  that  dominati’d  colonial  territories  elsi'w  heri'  in  Africa. 

I'wo  articles  in  the'  1847  constitution  were  of  parfii  nlar  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  developmcmt  of  the  definition  of  Libia  ia  as  a  black 
republic.  .Article*  \  ,  sc’ctiou  12.  for  instance,  stated  that  “no  per¬ 
son  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  real  estate  in  the  Kepnblic  unless  he 
be  a  citizen  of  the  same."  .Articlt*  \’.  .section  1.'3,  orginally  pros  ided 
that  “the  great  objc*ct  for  forming  theese  Cadonies  being  to  pros  ide 
a  home  for  the  dis|)ersed  and  oppressed  children  of  .Africa,  and  to 
regenerate  and  enlighten  this  benighted  (iontinent,  none  but 
Negroes  or  persons  of  color  shall  be  admitted  to  citizenship  in  this 
Hepnblic.  Snbsennc*ntly ,  a  p«*rson  of  North  .African  but  nonblack 
origin  clainu’d  the  right  of  citizeiishi])  on  the  basis  of  long  resi- 
d<  ■ncc*  and,  conseijuently ,  the  right  to  hold  pro|)erty .  Bee  anse  this 
claim  svas  jmlgt'd  to  be  contrary  to  the  airparent  intentions  of  the 
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had  provided  a  dis|)n>porti()iiately  lar^e  lunnher  of  einisraiits — 
iiioro  than  ouo-thirtl  of  tht*  total — followed  at  a  distance  by  North 
( Carolina  and  Mar\  land. 

The  support  of  thc‘  1'nitc‘d  States  fjoverninent  for  the  coloni¬ 
zation  effort  had  he<-n  eontinnent  on  the  creation  in  Liberia  of  a 
rcfntie  for  Africans  r<“captiirt‘d  from  the  slave  ships  by  the  Amc-r- 
ic  an  naval  jiatrols.  Initially,  the  settlenients  in  Liberia  were  seen 
as  pros  idin^  tenii)orar\  slu’lter  for  recaptives  until  such  time  as 
they  could  be  rc*turnc*d  to  their  liome  regions.  It  was  soon  appar¬ 
ent,  howe\ cr,  that  such  an  undertaking  would  be  impractical,  if 
not  impossible,  bcvause  of  the  large  number  of  locations  from 
u  hich  they  had  been  taken  as  slaves — c‘ven  when  these  could  be 
identified  by  na\  al  authorities.  Nor  were  recaptives  particularly 
.mxious  to  be  rc'patriatc'd. 

.As  of  1S4.'3  only  about  3(K)  rc*captives  had  bc‘en  resettlc'd  in 
Lil)cria,  a  imiuber  small  cmough  to  be  assimilated  rc'adily  into  the’ 
.•Vmerico-Libc*rian  population.  Almost  all  were  baptized,  took 
Knglish  names,  adoptc‘d  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  settlers, 
and  were  accorded  recognition  as  members  of  the  community . 
Known  collectively  as  the  '(!ongoes,  the  rc'captives  referred  to 
themsc'Ives  as  "Americans  and  considered  themselves  socially 
superior  to  tribal  Africans. 

The  number  of  rc-captivc'S  brought  to  Liberia  increased 
dramatically  in  the  184()s  and  185()s  as  a  rc'sult  of  steppc'd-up  vig¬ 
ilance  by  the  naval  patrols,  and  by  1860  more  than  5,(KK)  had  bc*en 
introduced  into  the  country,  a  number  almost  ecjual  to  that  ol 
settlors  from  the  United  States  then  living  in  Liberia.  Once  ac- 
c<‘ptcd  as  "civ  ilized,  the  (a)ngoes  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  Libi*- 
l  iau  citizenship  on  an  ecpial  basis  with  the  settlers.  Particularly 
after  the  founding  of  the  True  W  hig  Party  in  1860,  the  (.'ongoes 
assumed  importance  as  a  political  constituency  that  was  much 
courted  by  politicians. 

The  (, ongoes  wc‘rc‘  also  a  key  fiictor  in  the  expansion  of  the 
frontier,  w  here  they  worked  in  lumbering  and  on  upriver  farms. 
They  mixed  more-  easily  with  the*  i7idigenous  jvopulation  in  set¬ 
tings  that  vve-re  probably  not  too  differemt  from  those  from  which 
they  themselves  had  come.  Ty  pically  ,  they  married  women  from 
a  m-ighboring  jreople — usually  by  marriage  payments — estab- 
lisluTig  kinship  ties  vv  ith  the  group  from  which  the  woman  came* 
l)ut  raising  their  children  as  .Anierico- Liberians. 

Hy  1870  Liberia  had  attracted  I'LIKK)  immigrants  from  the 
I  iiited  .States  About  (iO  percent  of  them  were  emaneijjated 
slav  cs  many  of  v\  hotn  had  bc'cii  fiec'd  or  had  piircliased  their  free¬ 
dom  in  order  that  thev  might  mnigrate  to  Liberia,  and  the  remain- 
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Uts  of  tlif  order,  wliieli  l  ame  fo  !)«■  ser'ii  as  the  repository  of Coiii- 
iniinify  ideals  and  tlie  syinlrol  of  Amerieo-Liheriaii  solidarity .  The 
lodyies  ottt'n'd  a  fonini  in  whieli  political  discussions  were  carried 
out  in  a  nonconfrontational  atmosphere,  and  compromises  w'ere 
v\()rked  out  amonj'  fellow  memhers  before  beiuK  announced  to 
the  public.  .Membership  also  opened  up  avenues  to  advancement 
in  politics  and  business. 

.Althoujih  no  caste  system  existt'd  as  such  within  the  ranks  of 
the  A inerico- Liberians,  a  small  miinbt'r  of  imilattoes,  mainly  from 
N  ir^inia  and  .Maryland,  ft>rmed  an  elite  group  set  apart  by  their 
“means  and  education  ’  from  black  Americo- Liberians.  They  were 
prominent  iti  comnuTce  and  for  more  than  50  years  dominated 
the  political  leadership  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  mulatto  mer¬ 
chants  maintained  close  business  contacts  in  the  United  States. 
Kobt'rts,  for  instance,  had  a  partnership  in  a  firm  in  his  hometown 
of  Fetersbiirg,  Virginia,  to  which  he  exported  w  ood,  palm  oil,  and 
ivory  for  sale  in  the  Unit«Hl  States. 

A  report  on  the  activities  of  the  colonization  societies  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  United  States  Congress  in  1843  provided  detaih'd 
infdrmatioiv — including  names,  places  of  origin,  and  occupa¬ 
tions — about  those  who  had  settled  in  Lib(‘ria  by  that  date.  Sinc  e* 
1820,  according  to  the  report,  a  total  of4,771  black  Amer  icans  had 
bc'cn  transported  under  the  accspices  of  the  societic's.  Of  these, 
oidy  2,388  were  still  living  in  labc'ria  in  1843.  yc't  less  than  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  immigrants  had  chosem  during  that  time*  to  return  fo 
the  United  States.  About  L9(K>  had  succv\mi>e'd  to  tropical  dis¬ 
ease's — by  far  the  le-ading  cause*  of  ele*ath — although  chance*s  of 
survival  were  consiele*re*el  much  improvc'd  once*  a  se*ttler  had  pass- 
e*el  th  rough  the*  “seasoning  pe*rioel,  or  first  fe*w  ve*ars  of  exposure 
to  the*  ne*w  and  elifficidt  e*nvironnie*nt.  Nearly  1(K)  se*ttle  rs  had 
lM*e*n  victims  of  elreewning  in  the*  re*gion  s  swift-llowing  rivers.  The* 
rate*  eef  infant  mortality  was  e*xtre‘ine*ly  high. 

The*  se*ttle*rs  e*arly  e*xpe*ctations  e)f  making  f  rtunes  in  trade* 
had  be*e*n  elcflate*el  by  the  time*  of  the*  1843  re*j>ort.  Out  of  l.KM) 
whose  occupations  we*re*  give*n.  fully  700  we*re  listed  as  sc'iniskil- 
le*el  worke*rs  and  nearly  2tK)as  larnie*rs.  .About  125we*re*e*mj)love*el 
as  skille*el  craftsnie*n,  and  only  70  we*re  ide*ntified  as  e*ngage*d  in 
comme*rce*  or  as  iiracticing  a  |)rofe*ssion.  It  was  not  nncommon, 
howe  ve*r.  for  farmers — particularly  those*  npri\e*r — to  double*  as 
traele*rs,  for  bnsine*ssine*n  to  se*r\  e*  as  estate*  owne*rs,  or  for  e-mplov  - 
e*el  pe*rsons  fodo  snbsiste*ue*e*  farming  on  the*  side*.  If  w  as  e*slimale*d 
that  about  10  pe*re  e*nt  e»f  the*  se*(tle  rs  we*re*  lite*rate*,  but  onb  42  pe*r- 
se)ns  we*re*  iele*ntifie*d  as  be*ing'  e  elue*ate*d.  ”  Se*ttle*rs  c  ame*  to  Libe  ria 
ffenn  almetst  all  the*  state's  the*n  e*omposing  the*  union,  but  \  irginia 
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t  nuajftMiitMit,  tiu'  (irt-lx)  retiifd  and  siit*d  for  poaco,  s\hicli 
Roberts  ajireed  to  only  after  the  Africans  had  paid  a  heavy  indeni- 
nitv  in  rice  to  replenish  the  settlement’s  supplies.  The  next  year 
M  ar\  land  applied  to  join  the  rt'pnblic  and  was  admitted  as  Mary¬ 
land  (.'onnt\'. 

Black  Settlers  and  Native  Africans 

In  what  came  to  be  called  the  .Americo- Liberian  coinmnnit\ , 
an  early  distinction  was  made  b\  the  settlers  and  others  between 
themselves  and  the  “natives,  as  they  called  the  indigenous  popu¬ 
lation.  N'ati\e  Africans  in  turn  labeled  the  Americo-Liberians 
kn  i,  a  term  also  applied  to  Knro|)«‘ans.  The  term  was  picked  up  by 
the  settlers  and  used  as  a  synonym  for  “civilized.  The  meaning  of 
the  term  rivilizrd chang<“d  through  time  and  was  characterized  by 
a  certain  ambiguity;  in  addition  to  Americo-Liberians,  it  was 
ap[)lied  to  those  recaptives  and  indigenous  Africans  who  had 
given  up  their  tribal  identification  and  had  assimilated  into  the 
.Americo- Liberian  community  (see  The  Social  Order,  ch.  2). 

From  Liberia’s  inception  there  was  an  exclusive  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  state  with  the  immigrant  experience  of  the  American 
st'ttlers,  which  was  emphasized  in  its  national  symbols.  The 
young  country’s  motto,  for  example,  expressed  the  conviction 
that  “The  Love  of  Liberty  Brought  Us  Here,  ”  and  the  seal  of  the 
republic  featured  the  images  of  an  immigrant  ship  and  a  settler's 
plow.  The  Liberian  Declaration  of  Independence  affirmed  that 
“we  the  people  of  Liberia  were  originally  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ibiited  States  of  North  America,  ”  and  the  early  Americo-Libe¬ 
rians  habitually  referred  to  the  United  States  as  “our  country.” 

Cailonization  had  in  part  been  conceived  of  as  a  missionary 
venture  by  the  church  groups  that  had  been  its  sponsors.  Not  sur- 
prisinglv ,  organized  religion  was  an  important  factor  in  Americo- 
Libe  rian  society.  All  of  the  major  Protestant  denominations  in  the 
United  States  were  represented  in  Liberia.  The  Methodists,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Baptists,  were  numerically  the  largest  and  were  so- 
lially  the  most  significant.  The  Episcopalians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  Presbyterians  all  had  churches  in  the  settle¬ 
ments.  These  were  Americo-Liberian  rather  than  missionary 
c  hurches,  however,  and  missionary  activity  among  native  Afri¬ 
cans  was  carric-cl  on  by  foreigners,  who  for  many  years  were  not 
permittc-cl  into  the  interior  by  the  Liberian  government. 

Interconnected  with  the  churches  but  of  even  greater  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  influence  in  the  Americo-Liberian  community  was 
the  .Ma.sonic  Order,  established  in  Liberia  in  1851.  Five  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  republic,  beginning  with  Roberts,  were  grand  mas- 
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Table  A .  Presidents  of  the  Repuhik  of  ]J}?eria,  }H4H~lkH() 
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(  otIMliriilv 

jost'pli  Jt-nkiiis  KoImtIs 

I'nited  States 
(Virginia) 

Pres  ionsK  governor  of 
the  <  anninonwealtfi  of 
Lifteria-  served  live 
two-year  terms  as 
president 

18,56-64 

Slcphrn  .Allen  Benson 

I'niterl  Stales 
(Maryland) 

Served  four  terms 

1864-68 

Daniel  Bashiel  Warner 

-do- 

Served  two  terms 

1868-70 

/antes  SpriRHs  Payne 

United  States 
(Virginia) 

First  term 

1870-71 

Edward  James  Rove 

I'nited  States 
(Ohio) 

De|>oscd 

1871-72 

James  SkivrinK  Smith 

United  Stales 
(Sooth  Carolina) 

( ,'ompleted  Ro)  e’s  term 

1872-76 

Joseph  Jenkins  Roln-rts 

I'nited  States 
(Virginia) 

Two  terms,  formerly 
president,  1848-56 

1876-78 

James  Spriggs  Payne 

-do- 

Second  term;  formerly 
president  J  868-70 

1878-83 

Anthony  William  (iardiner 

-do- 

Elected  to  three  terms, 
resigned. 

188V84 

Alfred  Franeis  Russell 

I'nited  States 
(Kentucky) 

Completed  Gardiner  s 
term 

1884-92 

1 1  ilary  Richard  W  right 
Johnson 

Liberia 

Served  four  terms 

1892-96 

Joseph  James  (^heeseman 

-do- 

Elected  to  threr’  terms; 
died  in  office 

1896- 19(K) 

William  David  (loleman 

Uniled  Slates 
(Kentucky) 

Completed  Cheese- 
man's  term;  elected 
to  three  t»‘rms,  fortvd 
to  resign 
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cU'iMMulcnt  state.  The  soeietx  did  insist  on  retaininji  title  to  the 
land  pnrehased  with  its  hinds,  hut  the  proposal  was  voted  dow  n 
hy  the  settlers  in  a  referendum  (which  also  approved  the  new  con¬ 
stitution)  hy  an  overwhehniiif'  majority.  The  only  opposition,  in 
fact,  eame  from  some  settlers  in  Sinoe  (Jonnty  who  staved  avvav 
Irom  tht‘  polls  as  an  e.xpn-ssion  of  sympathy  for  the  society  s  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  constitution  of  tlu*  Repnhlic  of  Liberia  was  formally 
adoptt'd  on  September  27,  1847.  The  form  of  j;ov  i-rnment  that  it 
in  escribed  was  modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States.  The  presi- 
(h'lit  and  vice  president  were  elected  on  the  same  ticket,  but  to  a 
two-year  term  of  offiee.  The  bicameral  lefiislatnre  consisted  of  the 
Senate,  seating  two  memluMS  from  each  county,  and  the  House  of 
Hepresentatives,  in  which  seats  were  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
[xipnlation.  The  constitution  also  provided  for  an  independent 
iiitficiary .  All  candidates  for  office  were  recpiired  to  meet  a  proji- 
erty  (inalification  that  varied  according  to  the  position.  As  nndi'r 
the  commonwealth,  suffrage  was  extended  to  male  citizens  over 
21  y  ears  of  age,  but  it  was  subject  to  a  stiff  property  recpiirement 
that  limited  the  number  of  eligible  voters.  The  first  elections 
under  the  new  constitution  were  held  in  October  1847,  and 
Roberts  was  cho,sen  as  the  first  president  of  the  republic  (see 
table  A). 

The  .Maryland  colony  remained  outside  the  republic.  .\ 
seric's  of  governors  had  been  appointed  by  the  Maryland  Ooloni- 
zation  Society  to  administer  the  territory  it  had  purchased  under 
authority  that  was  understood  to  have  been  delegated  by  the 
settlers,  (,’ommercial  development  and  trade  were  monopolies  of 
the  Ohesapeake  and  Liberia  Trading  Company,  which  was  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  soc  iety.  In  1854,  with  the  approval  of  the  found¬ 
ing  society  ,  settlers  proclaimed  the  colony  a  free  and  independent 
state,  formally  callc>d  Maryland-in-Africa,  claiming  sovereignty 
ov  er  the  coastal  region  between  the  Grand  Cess  River  in  the  west 
and  the*  San  Pedro  River  in  the  east. 

lake  the  other  eolonies,  Maryland  had  sought  to  bring  an  end 
to  slaving  operations  on  its  sector  of  the  coast  and  had  also  attemp¬ 
ted  to  regulate  the  legitimate  trade  with  the  tribes  in  the  interior, 
rhe  Kru  and  the*  C.rebo  had  responded  by  making  war  on  the 
Maryland  settlers  and  blockading  the  settlement.  In  1856  the 
settlers  appealed  to  Monrovia  for  assistance  against  the  Crebo, 
who  had  captured  .several  pieces  of  artillery  and  turned  them  on 
Harper.  Sailing  down  the  coast  in  a  vessel  owned  by  the  ACS, 
Roberts  personally  lc*d  a  well-ecjuipped  force  of  115  handpicked 
men  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  settlement.  After  a  bloody 
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Tlu'  Britisli  warned  f'lirtlier  that  the  K()\al  Nav\. 

whieh  (»hen  in  the  past  l»ad  proteeted  tiu'  eolonists,  would  he  used 
to  sah-miard  lej'itiinate  British  eoininereial  interests  and  to  ensure 
the  freedom  of  trade  in  those  areas  elaimed  hy  Liheria.  The 
nnmerons  inc  idents  tliat  followc‘d  the  British  refusal  to  rc'cognize 
laherian  sovercM^nty  eonviiu-ed  Rohc^rts  that  the  settlers’  only 
course  of  action  was  to  hrc'ak  thc'ir  tic's  with  the  AC’S  and  change' 
iaheria  s  status  in  international  law  from  that  of  a  private-  venture- 
to  that  e)f  an  indc-pc-ndent  state*. 


The  Independent  Republic 

In  Oetohe-r  1846  a  plc-hiseitc-  was  held  that  showed  a  slij'ht 
majorih  of  the  se-ttlers  in  favor  of  independence.  Three  months 
later  a  constitutional  conve-ntion  was  convened  in  .Monrovia,  and 
a  draft  constitution  prepared  hy  Simon  (Ireenleaf  of  Harvard  Col- 
It-jfc-  was  suhmittc-d  to  it  for  considc*ration.  On  July  26.  1847,  del- 
c-jeatc-s  to  the  convention  representinji;  the  three  cemnties  issued 
the*  Lihc-rian  Dc’claration  of  Independence,  patterned  in  style  as 
wc-ll  as  in  some-  particulars  after  that  of  the  United  States.  The* 
clocumc-nt  catalojtc-d  a  louft  list  of  injustices  suffered  hy  hlacks  in 
the-  Unitc-d  States — even  hy  those  who  were  free — explaininj' fi- 
nall\  that  ’’all  hope  of  a  favorahle  change  in  our  c-cnmtry  [the 
United  States]  was  thus  wholly  e.xtinguished  in  our  hosoins,  and 
we  lookc-d  with  anxiety  for  some*  asylum  from  the  clc-ep  de-grada¬ 
tion. 'The  western  coast  of  Africa  was  the  place  selectecJ  hy  Amer¬ 
ican  benevolence  and  philanthropy  for  onr  future  home,  ”  the  de¬ 
claration  continued,  pointing  out,  however,  that  the  AfJS  had  in- 
tc*nclecl  to  transfer  full  control  of  the-  country  to  the  settlers  in  due 
course.  (ating  the  ciuestions  that  had  arisen  about  Liheria  s  title 
to  sovereignty,  the  declaration  concluded  with  an  appeal  “to  the 
nations  of  Christendom  ...  to  extend  to  us  that  comity  which 
marks  the  friendly  intercourse  of  civilized  and  independent  com¬ 
munities.  Britain  was  the  first  coi\ntry  to  recognize  the  new 
state.  Most  European  powers  followed  suit,  hut  United  States 
recognition  was  withheld — as  it  was  explained,  to  avoid  having  to 
accredit  a  black  diplomat  in  VV'ashington — until  1862,  when  that 
country  was  embroiled  in  a  civ  il  war  over  the  (juestion  of  slaverv . 

For  its  part  the  ACS  was  Jiot  at  all  unwilling  to  give  up  its  re¬ 
sidual  responsibilities  for  administering  Liheria.  The  directors 
had  already  begun  to  feel  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  its  pre¬ 
sence  outweighed  any  benefit  to  he  derived  h\’  the  societv ,  and 
they  offered  gt-nerons  assistance  to  the  settlers  in  se-tting  up  an  in- 
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this  consolidation  was  Koherts’  ettbrt  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade,  l)nt  hy  assertinti  laherian  sovereignty  over  an  even  larger 
stretch  of  the  coast  he  cxpeeterl  to  counter  similar  claims  that 
might  he  made  hy  Britain  and  France  (see  fig.  2). 

The  ACS  had  envisioned  that  agriculture  wonld  he  the  prin¬ 
cipal  economic  activity  in  Liberia.  Promoters  expected  the  settler 
communities  fjotonly  to  feed  themselves  hut  also  to  produce  cash 
crops  to  earn  revenue.  Many  of  tht>  colonists,  however,  were 
craftsmen  and  workers  from  northern  cities  in  the  United  States 
who  showed  little  interest  in  agriculture,  and  even  those  who 
came  from  the  agrarian  South  shunned  farming,  which  they  as¬ 
sociated  with  slavery.  Most  sought  to  improve  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  Africa  hy  engaging  in  trade  or  hy  practicing  the 
skills  that  they  had  brought  with  them.  Liberian  shipwrights  and 
joiners,  for  instance,  gained  a  reputation  for  the  quality  of  the 
schooners  that  they  built  to  ply  the  coastal  trade.  Rice  and  maize 
were  cidtivated,  and  livestcK-k  was  raised  around  the  settlements, 
hut  the  settler  communities  depended  for  their  food  supply 
largely  on  purchases  from  African  growers.  Typically,  cash  crop 
farming  was  a  sideline  for  those  whose  primary  occupation  was  in 
trade  or  administration.  Sugarcane  was  the  first  such  crop  to  gen¬ 
erate  an  interest  among  .settlers  who  employed  indigenous  labor 
for  fuddwork.  A  number  of  small  mills  operated  to  process  the 
cane,  and  a  thriving  barrel-making  industry  developed  in  Liberia 
to  produce  containers  for  shipping, sugar  and  rum.  (>offee  growing 
gradualK  developed,  and  palm  oil  also  became  an  important  ex- 
IJort. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  for  the  administration  in 
Liberia  consisted  of  customs  duties  levied  on  all  imports  and  ex- 
|)()rts.  To  maximize  its  income  fn)m  this  source,  the  Liberian  gov¬ 
ernment  took  steps  to  regulate  trade  by  limiting  it  to  those  ports 
where  customs  w<‘re  collected.  Efforts  to  impose  these  restric¬ 
tions  antagonized  Africans  whose  trade  with  foreigners  in  legiti¬ 
mate  commodities  was  interrupted.  More  seriously,  attempts  by 
l.iberian  officials  to  collect  duties  from  foreign  traders  brought  on 
a  (  (infrontation  with  Britain. 

Trouble  began  when  British  merchants,  who  for  many  years 
h.id  been  trading  with  the  tribes  along  thi*  Liberian  coast,  com¬ 
plained  to  their  gox  ernment  about  the  customs  duties  being  de¬ 
manded  of  them.  They  were  adv  ised,  in  effect,  that  Liberia  had 
no  right  to  le\\  taxes  on  their  trade.  The  British  goxernor  of  Sierra 
Leone  sent  a  note  to  Liberian  authorities  expla’  '  that  Britain 
did  not  recognize  the  right  of  private  persons — that  is,  the  A("S — 
to  t onstitute  thems<‘l\e,s  a  government  and  I’xercist*  sov  ereigntx . 
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The  Commonwealth  of  Liberia 

Altliough  there  was  rivaliy  ainoii^  the  sesfial  eoloiiizatioii 
soeieties,  they  found  it  henefieial  to  cooperate  in  the  United 
States,  where  fnnd-raisinjiand  the  reeruitment  of  settlers  had  he- 
eoine  inon'  difVieult.  Out  of  this  eoojreration  came,  iu  183S,  the 
inerni  r  of  tlu'  AOS  eoloiu  (including  the  Virginia  settlement)  and 
Bassa  Oov('  as  the  Ooininonwealth  of  Liberia.  A  new  constitution 
responded  to  demands  v  oiced  hy  settlm  s  for  greater  participation 
in  government. 

The  commonwealth  constitution  was  brought  to  laheria  by  a 
new  governor,  Tbomas  Buchanan,  to  he  approv  ed  by  the  settlers. 
(Buchanan,  who  had  been  active  in  theantislavery  movement  and 
had  once  served  as  the  governor  of  Bassa  Cove,  was  the  brother  of 
the  future  president  of  the  United  States,  James  Buchanan.)  It 
prov  ided  for  the  governor,  who  w'as  appointed  by  the  ACS,  to  act 
as  chief  executive  officer  and  also  to  preside  over  tlu“  Supreme 
Court.  A  lieutenant  governor  would  be  elected  by  the  settlers,  as 
would  r(*presentatives  to  a  legislative  body,  the  Council  of  Libe¬ 
rians.  The  ACS,  through  the  governor,  retained  the  right,  how¬ 
ever,  to  veto  any  legislation  that  the  Council  enacted.  Suffrage 
w  as  granted  to  all  male  citizens  over  the  age  of2L  Citizenship  was 
specificallv  limited  to  “persons  of  color,”  but,  in  practice,  indigt*- 
nous  .Africans  were  excluded. 

The  commonwealth  was  divided  for  administrativ  e  purposes 
into  two  counties.  .Vlontserrado,  co?npri.sing  the  original  .4CS  col- 
ouv  of  Liberia,  and  (hand  Bassa  (Bassa  (iov  e).  The  new  arrangt'- 
ment  claimed  sovereignty  overall  the  settlements  between  Cape' 
.\Ie)unt  and  the-  Ce'stees  Kivt'r.  .A  surve-v  ce>nelncte‘el  in  lS.3Sce)unte‘d 
2,247  ceeleenists,  20  churclu's,  10  sche)e)ls,  and  fe)ur  printing  pre's- 
se's;  the-  ,\(  )S  re'peu  teel  the  feelleewing  year  that  the*  right  bank  e)f  the 
Saint  Paul  Biv or  presented  an  alme>st  ce)ntinue)u,s  line'  e)f  cultiv  ate'd 
farms  uji  te)  the'  fall  line.  In  1S42  the  Mississippi  ce)lonv  was  feer- 
mallv  admitte'd  as  ,Sine)e  Ceeemty.  leaving  eenlv  the  Maryland  col- 
oiiv  outside  the-  commeenvve'alth. 

Ill  IS41  a  se  ttle'i  ,  Jose-ph  Jenkins  Bobe-rts.  was  appointed  to 
succee'd  Buchanan  as  gewe'iimr  e)f  Libe-ria.  \  mulatto  born  in  \’ir- 
ginia  to  parents  vv  he)  were  the'inselve's  fre'e-  pe'i  sons,  Bobe'rts  was  a 
man  of  inte-llige-nce'  anel  v  ision.  \\  ithin  a  fe'w  ye-ars  his  administra¬ 
tion  hael  consolielate'el  the'  seecie'tv  s  landholdings  through  addi¬ 
tional  purchase's  and  cenild  claim  te)e'xe'rcise'  sole'  jurisdiction  as  far 
as  the'  (hand  Ce'ss  Hive'r,  which  was  the  we'stern  limit  of  the'  Marv  - 
land  coleeny .  Libe'ria  alsei  claimed  seevoreignty  in  the'  otlu'r  dire'c- 
tion  np  to  the  Se-wa  Bive-r  bordering  em  Sie'i  ra  Le*one'  but  exer- 
cise'el  uo  authority  be'youel  Cape'  Me)unt.  An  important  aspe'ct  of 
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clif'cnoiis  Africans,  trade  profitable  to  the  eolonv  was  heiny  car¬ 
ried  on  hetw'cen  them  in  a  variets  of  eoininodities,  and  some 
headway  liad  been  made  in  inereasinji  tfie  domestically  Krown 
food  supply  and  in  introdiieinfi  cash  crops  for  eventual  export. 

Neiv  Settlements 

rhe  svieeess  of  the  A(]S  vimtnre  nndt'r  Ashmnti  s  leadership 
prompted  the  formation  of  several  state  colonization  soeit'ties  that 
also  sponsored  s<*ttlements  of  free  blacks  in  Uberia.  .Many  of 
those  who  were  freed  had  been  emancipated  on  the  condition  that 
the\  emijiirate.  In  1827  the  Maryland  ('olonization  Society,  actinj' 
under  a  charter  from  the  state  legislature,  established  an  inde¬ 
pendent  s('ttl(nnent  at  Harpm- on  land  atxjnired  from  the  local  Af¬ 
ricans  at  Cape  Palmas,  about  250  miles  down  tlie  coast  from  Mon- 
ro\  ia.  That  same  year  the  Colonization  Societs  of  \  irginia  re- 
cei\ed  its  charter  in  Richmond,  and  funds  were  ai>propriated  b\ 
the  state  legislature  for  planting  a  colony  on  the  coast  at  the  es¬ 
tuary  of  the  Junk  and  Farmington  rivers.  Uidike  the  Maryland  so¬ 
ciety,  the  \’irginians  did  not  provide  for  a  st>parati'  government 
but  idaced  their  settlement  at  .Marshall  (named  for  the  society  s 
president,  C.'hief  Justice  John  Marshall)  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ACS.  In  1835  the  Young  Men  s  Colonizatioti  Society  of 
Fennsylvania,  a  (^Inaker  organization,  founded  the  colony  of  Bassa 
Cove  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  John  River  under  its  own  governor 
in  cooperation  with  tin*  (’olonization  Society  of  New  York.  In 
1838  tlie  Mississippi  Colonization  Societv  established  a  settle¬ 
ment,  called  Creenville,  at  the  month  of  the  Sinoe  River. 

rhere  had  btum  cooperation  in  varv  ing  degrees  between 
gova-rnment  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  on  the  om*  hand  and 
the  colonization  societies,  church  groups,  and  the  antislavery 
movement  in  the  United  States  on  the  other  hand  in  promoting 
and  maintaining  the  settlements  in  Tiberia.  Agents  of  the  ACS, 
who  were  responsible  for  governing  Liberia,  also  held  commis¬ 
sions  fiom  the  United  States  governnumt  to  receive  recaptives 
who  had  become  its  wards.  Likewise,  the  Unitt'd  States  Navy  pro¬ 
vided  sni^plies  and  protection  for  tin*  fledgling  colonies,  and  a 
naval  officer.  Captain  .Stockt(»n  of  the /l/Z/gntor,  acted  on  behalf  of 
the  A(-'S  in  purchasing  land  in  Africa.  Public  hinds  were  used  in 
setting  np  the  colonies,  but  the  several  settlements  of  black 
.'\meric  an  colonists  in  Liberia  were  ventures  undertaken  by  pri- 
vat«'  American  organizations  and  were  never  colonies  of  tin* 
United  States. 
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oHicials  turned  a  blind  eye  to  activities  In  traders  wlio  contiiuu'd 
to  flout  Liberian  claims  to  jurisdiction  east  of  the  Sevva  Kiver.  One 
ot  these  traders,  John  Harris,  had  built  up  a  substantial  commer¬ 
cial  empire  in  the  region,  where  he  liad  entered  into  alliances 
with  local  chiefs  and  incited  them  to  attack  Liberian  settlements. 
Harris  own  excesses,  however,  trijtj'ered  an  uprising  among  the 
\'ai  clans  that  spilled  over  into  Sierra  Leone.  In  the  course  of  try¬ 
ing  to  calm  the  disturbance,  the  British  governor  declared  a  j)ro- 
tectorate  ovr  r  the  disputed  territorx  l>etween  the  Sewaand  Mano 
rivers,  justifying  his  action  on  the  grounds  that  Liberia  could  not 
maintain  order  there.  Tension  increased  over  the  British  action 
and  Harris  continued  activities,  leading  to  the  seizure  by  Libe¬ 
rian  authorities  of  two  of  the  trader  s  schooners  that  tried  to  evade 
paying  customs  on  the  cargoes.  A  gunboat,  sent  from  Freetown, 
forcibly  retriev  ed  the  impounded  v  essels,  and  Han  is  demanded 
an  indemnity  from  Liberia  for  the  seizure  and  compensation  for 
his  losse's  as  a  result  of  the  Vai  uprising.  Libmian  president 
Stephen  Allen  Benson  was  unable  to  resolv  e  the  small  republic  s 
differences  with  the  colonial  powr-r  during  a  subsetjuent  trip  to 
London  for  talks.  British  warships  once  again  diunonstrated  off 
Monrovia  in  1869,  and  an  ultimatum  was  delivered  demanding 
payment  of  a  large  indemnity  by  Liberia  for  damage  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  a»\d  interests  of  British  subjects. 

President  Roye  and  the  British  Loan 

President  Payne  (1868-76)  had  no  choice  Init  to  accjihesce  to 
the  British  ultimatum.  Because  it  was  impossible  to  pay  the 
indemnity  with  the  assets  available  in  the  country,  the  govern¬ 
ment  tried  to  arrange  payments  on  installment.  The  British  re¬ 
fusal  to  consider  such  an  arrangement  threatened  Liberia  with 
bankruptcy  and  threw  the  country  into  a  financial  panic.  On  com¬ 
ing  to  office.  President  Rove  authorized  the  negotiation  of  a 
LKKf.OOO  loan  from  British  banks  that  would  enable  Liberia  to  pav 
the  indemnity  in  full  and  afso  make  funds  available  for  economic 
dev  elopment,  especially  road  building  and  modernization  of  the 
coastal  sailing  fleet.  But  Liberia  negotiated  from  an  extremelv 
week  position,  and,  under  the  terms  of  the  loan  as  finallv  ap¬ 
proved,  tlu'  government  had  to  pay  £30, (KM)  in  adv  ance  to  its  ert'd- 
itors  while  being  forcetl  to  accept  7  percent  annual  interest  on  the 
principal,  (histoms  revenvies  were  pledgeil  as  securitv  for  the 
loan.  Much  of  what  reached  the  treasviry  aftvT  payment  of  the  in¬ 
demnity  was  misappropriated,  and  too  little  was  left  to  carry  ovit 
the  planned  development  projects. 

The  Republican  majoritv  in  the  legislature  and  commercial 
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inh'ri'sts,  whicli  were  larufiy  nnilatto  and  HrpuMican,  were  oiit- 
rajj;t“(l  at  tlu“  tt'rms  at-cnptrd  l)\  lioyi-,  \v  ho  ooinpoiiiKh'd  his  polit- 
ital  prol)lt'ins  wln-n  ho  aiinoiincod  tliat  tho  IS71  oloc  tioiis  would 
ho  postponed  hooaiiso  of  tho  oc-onoinio  (.  lisis  and  that  his  ttnin 
would  1)0  oxtond(‘d  to  four  years.  'I’ho  legislature  \ oterl  a  joint  rt'- 
solution  calling;  on  the  pn-sident  to  resij'u;  wluni  lu“  rehised  to 
step  down,  Koye  was  inip«‘aehed  aiul  imprisoned.  He  died  under 
nn  stm  ions  eireumstaiua's  a  short  time  later,  apparently  v\  hile  at- 
temptinj'  to  eseape. 

The  lej*islatnr«-  turned  anain  to  Hoherts,  electing'  him  to  a 
two-year  term  as  presidmit  to  hej^in  wlum  fiove  s  \  iee  president. 
James  Ski\rin>'  Smith,  had  eompleted  the  muxpired  term. 
Roberts  was  reeleeted  in  IS7.1  and  was  sneeeeded  in  lS7h  h\ 
lormer  president  Payne-,  rlu-st-  Hej)nhliean  administrations, 
which  marked  the  final  pc-riod  of  innlatto  asc»-ndaney  in  Liheria, 
attetnpted  to  (-xtend  eeonomie  pem-tration  in  the  interior  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  raj)idl\  dec  lining  income  from  cash  c  rops,  hut  tiu-ir  ef¬ 
forts  were  frnstratc-cl  h\  the-  lack  of  funds  for  iincstme-nt  in  de- 
veloimient. 

Lost  Markets  and  Economic  Decline 

laheria  s  indehtc-dness  to  the  British  hanks  coinc  ided  w  ith 
the  worldw  icle  depre-ssion  of  the-  l'S7()s.  w  Inc  h  cansc-d  a  sharp  droj) 
i\i  pricc-s  and  in  dc-mand  lor  the-  coimtrx  s  c-xports  and  thc-rehv  cut 
sharply  into  the-  rc-venuc*s  from  customs  duties  on  whic  h  the-  tre-a- 
snr\  depc-nded  to  repa>  the-  dc-ht.  One-  h\  one-,  dnrinj'  the-  late- 
ninetc-c-nth  cc-ntnry,  Lihc-ria  lost  cnstomc-rs  for  its  cash  crops  to 
forc-i^n  compe-titors,  as  a  result  of  chanicini'  markets  and 
tc“chnoloy;ical  cU-vc-lopmc-nts.  Its  siijjarcane  industry  snc-ciimhed 
to  comiJetition  from  the-  West  indies  and  from  sujear  heets  in 
Knrope.  A  coHee  hoom  that  actually  hrought  increased  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  187()s  was  eventually  undercut  hy  Brazilian  and  Ca)sta 
Rican  competitors  for  the  same  markets.  The  demand  for  cam¬ 
wood  cc*ased  after  synthetic  dyes  were  perfected  in  the  lH9()s. 
Liheria  was  replaced  hy  Nifieriaas  a  supplier  of  palm  oil  to  Britain 
and  h\  Ej'ypt  as  a  source*  of  cotton  for  British  mills.  Introduction 
of  steamhoats  to  the*  coastal  trade  ended  the  demand  for  new  .sail¬ 
ing;  ships.  laheria  c*ven  lost  its  markets  for  piassava  fiher  when 
British  and  French  Buyers  s«d)stituted  raw  material  houjeht  more 
chc-aply  from  thc*ir  own  colonies  to  produce  the  raffia  furuishinfc.s 
that  w'ere  then  fashionahle. 

(iocernmeut  r<-\c-uuc-.s  wc-rc*  lacking;  to  improxc  the  infras¬ 
tructure-  lor  colh'ctinj'  and  trans])ortiut’  croi)s  to  markc-t.  and  j'ox  - 
ernment  i)olic\  restricted  forc-ijin  c*conomic  actixitx  in  the-  in- 
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teiior.  (Customs  rt'vemies  decreased  to  a  point  at  which  the  gov- 
enunent  was  unable  to  meet  its  ()l)lij'ations  inuh-r  the  loan  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  treasni)  was  imahle  to  meet  tlie  da\'-to-day  ex¬ 
penses  o(  j'overnment. 

The  private*  f()rtnnes  ot  inain  Liberian  merchant  traders  had 
I)et*n  wiped  out  by  the  decline  in  trade.  The  larger  commercial 
enterprises  were  mostb  (German  envned,  and  the  carrying  trade 
was  in  the  hands  of  Briti.sh  shipping  firms  whose  steam  jjackets 
provideel  Liberia  its  only  reliable  access  to  the  outside  world  in 
the  lat('  nineteenth  centurx  .  Many  ambitious  Liberians  turned 
from  business  to  politics  to  makt*  new  fortunes. 


The  True  Whig  Ascendancy 

Sidetracked  by  the  Koye  debacle,  the  True  Whig  Party 
reeinerged  in  1877  as  the  dominant  political  party,  sweeping  the 
elections  that  year  that  put  its  candidate,  Anthony  W  illiam  Ciar- 
diner,  in  the  presidency.  The  True  Whigs  carried  every  sub- 
sc“()uent  national  election,  usually  without  serious  opposition,  and 
would  dominate  Liberian  political  life  for  more  than  1(K)  years.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  no  legal  prohibition  against  other  parties, 
Ij'beria  became  in  effect  a  one-party  state. 

The  True  Whig  Party  was  organized  at  the  national,  county , 
and  local  levels.  At  each  level  it  was  controlled  centrally  by  an 
executive  committee  composed  of  an  inner  core  of  party  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials — men  referred  to  as  the  “Honorables  ’  or.  more 
collociuially,  the  “big  shots  ’ — who  set  the  party's  and,  therefore, 
the  government  s  agenda.  The  choice  t)f  the  presidential  candi¬ 
date — the  True  Whigs  “standard-lx'arer  nominatt'd  at  the 
party  s  national  convention — was  determined  previously  in  bar¬ 
gaining  sessions  conducted  by  leading  personalities  and  factions 
represented  on  an  executive  committee.  Parallel  county  conven¬ 
tions  chose  candidates  lor  the  legislature  who  were  \  irtually  as¬ 
sured  election  at  the  polls.  In  contrast  to  the  unanimity  de¬ 
monstrated  at  the  national  convention,  some  of  these  contests 
could  be  prolonged  and  bitter,  pitting  rival  families  and  factions 
against  one  another.  The  re.semblance  of  the  True  Whig  Party  to 
organized  American  politics  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  intentional. 
The  party,  for  example,  was  also  known  as  the  “Grand  Old  Party,  " 
and  its  symbol  was  the  elephant. 

Klectoral  campaigns  were  acti\  e  despite  the  lack  of  a  real  op¬ 
position.  A  token  challenge  might  be  oftered  by  a  faction  within 
the  party  at  odds  with  the  current  party  leadership.  Officeholders 
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will)  \vt‘ir  ask»‘(l  to  stfji  down  to  make  \va\  tor  aiiotlicr  candidate 
ininlit  l)c  placated  1)\  tlic  otter  ot  a  yovfrninent  appointment  or 
dissidents  p»-rsii;Kled  to  withdraw  trom  a  race  l)y  the  ijroinise  ot  a 
\ilaee  on  the  ticket  in  a  suhse<|nent  election.  (  'ritieisin  ot  the  I'rne 
\\  hi^  I'arts  was  setm  as  a  thn-at  to  the  solidarity  ot  tlie  .\ineric'o- 
Liherian  eominnnify ;  although  freedom  of  speech  was  f'naranteed 
1)\  tile  constitution,  restrictions  were  placed  on  dissent,  and  op- 
(losition  eandidati-s  weri‘  snhjeeted  to  oftii'ial  harassnuMit.  Be¬ 
tween  elei  tions  tln-re  was  little,  if  any ,  ory;ani/ed  opposition  to 
'l  i  ne  W'hiii  uo\ crnniimts 

I'he  leadership  ot  the  I'rne  hiji  Party  par.illeled  that  of  the 
Masonic  ( )rdi  r,  and  it  was  as  ineonc-eiv  ahle  lor  anyone  to  aspire  to 
a  politic  al  eaicer  w  ho  was  not  .1  lody;e  memher  as  it  was  tor  sonu“- 
one  w  ho  was  not  a  niemIxM’  ot  the  party  .  I'he  lodge's  emtoreed  so¬ 
cial  C'ontrol  on  potential  clissc*ntc-rs  and  provided  the-  settinyc  in 
w  hic  h  pohtie,il  hari'ains  c-onld  l)c“  struck  ainonj'  fellow  mc‘ml)c*rs, 
(iovc-rnment  and  party  ortieials  wcmc'  also  likc'ly  to  he  i)romiiu*nt 
memhe-rs  ot  one  ol  the  Protestant  churches.  A  mnnhc'r  ot  or¬ 
dained  c  lerycy men  wc-rc’.dso  politically  active,  and  apj^ointmemt  to 
lay  positions  in  the-  chinc  h,  such  as  that  ol  vestryman,  was  often 
contint^ent  on  political  aHiliation. 

Political  power  was  concern tratc‘d  in  a  small  nninher  ol  prom¬ 
inent  families  who  led  tactions  and  formed  alliances  within  the 
party  .  .A  political  carc-c-r  eonid  he-  enhanccal  hy  a  wise-  niarriane. 
Kstahlished  politicians  took  promising'  yonnu  men  in  'wardship, 
preparinu  the  way  tor  their  advancememt.  It  a  patron  lc‘ll  trom 
Siracc'  w  ifhin  the  party  oliuarchy ,  the  ward  either  sonjiht  out  a  new 
patron  or  lost  his  prc'Ic-rmcMit  Patronatce  perv  adcal  all  administra¬ 
tive  practicc-s.  Because"  iloverninent  johs  and  a|)pointnients  were' 
owc-d  to  a  party  eonnc'ctioii.  a  portion  ol  th<‘  salary  of  eac  h  civ  il  sc'r- 
vanf  and  otticeholdc’r  was  divc-rtc’d  to  |)arty  Imids. 

I  ndei  the  I'rne  Whins,  pc-rsonal  wealth  hc'canu"  thc“  hy- 
product  ot  inviilvemenf  in  politics  rather  than  entreprenc'iirship 
I  see  rlie  Social  Order,  ch.  2).  Those  outside*  the  rnie*  W  hinolinar- 
chy  or  not  l)e*holele*n  tei  it  we'ie*  prc*ve*nte‘d  trom  aceinirinn  an  indt*- 
pe*nde*nt  source*  of  c*conomic  inllnc*nce*.  Larne*  l)nsine*ss  firms  we*re 
almost  all  tore*inii  owne*d  and,  thc*re*tore*,  de*politicize*d,  althoiinh 
t!ie*y  were*  e*\pe*cte*d  to  make*  "cenitrilmtions  to  the*  party  and  prei- 
vide  johs  for  peilitically  well-connectt*d  Lihe*rians.  Liherian- 
ovvned  hnsine*ssc*s  vvc*rc*  of  tvvei  kinds:  c*ithe*r  small  hnsine*s.se*s  rnn 
hy  those*  without  peilitical  stature  or  larne*r  e*nterprise*s  ovviu*d  hut 
not  operatt*d  hy  n<>vernment  and  party  officials  that  profited  from 
nove*rnnu*nf  prelerinent.  The  hrinhte*st  and  most  amhitious 
youiin  Liherians  were  const'ejuently  attracte'd  to  the  study  of  law. 
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uliifli  was  a  i)rt‘paratii)n  for  politics  and  acliniiiistratioii  and  con- 
forrod  social  status,  rlio  political  s\  stem  that  ])r()diicc‘d  law  yers  in 
nnmhers  disproportionate  to  the  nec*d  stifled  incentic  c-s  for  miter¬ 
ing  hnsiness  as  a  carec'r  and  also  di\ frted  tah*nt  from  fields  such  as 
medic  ine,  education,  and  enginc-ering.  On  the  om-  hand,  the  un¬ 
developed  laherian  eeononn  offered  little  oi)portnnit\  fin  tech- 
nicalK  trained  graduate's  and  entreprc'neurs,  hut,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lack  of  them  contrihntc'd  to  f^iherias  nnderdevflop- 
ment. 

Lost  Territories 

Despite  claims  made  hy  Lihc'iia  to  tc*rritor\  in  the  intc'iior. 
eHecti\<‘  control  was  apparent  onl\  In'twec'ii  ('ape  .Mount  and  the 
(hand  (Jess  Hi\  c‘r  for  a  distance'  of  ahont  50  miles  inlantl.  The  arc-a 
that  stretc  hed  l)e\ oiul  w  as  still  the  Ic'ast  know  n  part  of  Africa — nn- 
c'xplorecl,  immappc'd,  and  nnorganizc'd  hy  tlu“  Lihi'i  ians  well  into 
the-  twc'iitieth  ct'iitiirc  .  W  hat  the'  goc  c'i  nmc'nt  in  .Monroe  ia  could 
not  control,  it  nonetlu'lc'ss  tric'd  to  kc'C'p  isolated  from  foreigners. 

In  I8(i9  government  agent  Benjamin  Anderson  had  set  out 
on  an  expedition  that  in  six  yc'ars  took  him  dc'eper  into  the  interior 
than  an\  laherian  had  ex  t'r  gone — or  would  go  for  another  30 
yc'ars  after  him.  Anderson  made  treatii's  with  local  chiefs  that 
reinforced  tenuous  laherian  claims  in  the  region,  and  his  pnh- 
lished  account  of  the  jenn  ney  avovised  interest  in  its  potential  for 
development. 

The  neighhoring  colonial  powers,  Britain  and  France',  took 
advantage'  of  Liberia  s  weakness  to  eletach  large-  see  tions  of  the 
territeiry  claimc'el  hut  ne)t  cemtredlc'd  hy  Monrovia,  anel  hy  191 1  the 
West  African  repuhlic  hael  he'cn  force'd  to  snrreneler  title  to  eix  er 
40  perce'iit  of  the  are-a  regareU'el  as  he'ing  part  of  it  at  the-  time  of  in- 
elependence.  In  1883  Britain  formally  annexe'el  the  dispnte'd 
Sc'wa-.Mano  prote'ctorate'  to  Sie-rra  Le-one.  lahe-rian  pre'sielent 
(iarcliner  resigned  fre)m  e)lfice  in  pre)tc'st  over  the  action,  hut  twe) 
years  later  IVe-sicU'iit  llilarx  Hie  harel  V\  right  Johnson  reluctanth 
agre'eel  to  a  tre'aty  cemce'eling  the'  loss  of  the  te'rritorx ,  wliich  Bri¬ 
tain  clainu’el  on  the*  greninels  that  it  hael  e'xe're  iseel  e-flee  tixe  control 
tlu'i  e  eiv  er  a  pc'riod  of  time*.  Johnson,  the  first  iire'side'iit  heirn  in 
Lihei  ia,  was  the-  son  of  Elijah  Johnson,  w  ho  in  1822  hael  reje'cte'el  a 
British  ofle-r  to  iirote'ct  the*  x oiing  coleiny.  llis  signing  of  tile*  tre*at\ 
with  Britain  ceiincided  with  the  cemvening  of  the  Berlin  Ce)nfer- 
ence*  at  w  hich  the  Eurexpean  pexwers  established  the  principle  that 
e*fle*c  ti\  e*  eontrol  must  pre*ce*ele*  a  le*gitimate*  claim  to  colemial  pos¬ 
sessions  in  .Africa.  The*  woreling  of  the*  1885  tre*at\  was  so  \  agne*, 
howe  ve*r.  that  it  was  variously  interpre*te*el  hy  the*  parties  to  it.  anel 
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the  (Irtinitioii  of  tlic  l)or(lt‘r  hctwccn  Lil)i“i  ia  and  Sierra  la-oiie  re¬ 
mained  an  nnresolv<‘d  proldein.  In  1903,  tlierefore.  an  Anfjlo- 
laherian  l)onndar\  eoininission  was  anthori/.ed  to  define  the  bor¬ 
der  in  the  disputed  territor\ ,  hnt,  vvlu-n  a  tril)al  war  Inoke  out  in- 
\  (iK  ini'  groups  on  l)oth  sides  of  the  new  line,  Britisli  troops  inter¬ 
vened,  oeenpying  territory  assigned  to  Liberia.  In  191 1  the  bor¬ 
der  was  redrawn  ai'ain  and,  after  a  United  States  complaint  on 
Libe  ria  s  bedialf,  fon-stland  b«‘twc'(‘n  tlu“  Mono  and  MatJowi  riv¬ 
ers  held  b\  the  British  was  ewehani’ed  in  return  for  recognition  of 
Sierra  Leoiu‘  s  title  to  land  north  of  the  Magou  i. 

.\fU'r  ISH.o  France  had  ino\<‘d  to  establish  (‘llecti\'e  control 
o\(‘r  territories  in  its  sphere  of  inflmnce  in  Ivory  ('oast  and 
( hiinea.  When  th<‘se-  claims  clashed  with  i-arlicr  ones  pnt  forward 
by  Libei  ia,  the-  Fn-nch  initialK  made  aproi)osal  for  establishing  a 
inotectorate  o\ or  the  re'pnblic,  which  was  withdrav\  n  after  a  dip- 
lomatie  piotest  b\  tlu-  United  State's.  Snbse'epie'ntK ,  howe*\er, 
France'  laid  e  laim  te)  territe)ry  in  Liberia  as  far  w  e  st  as  (.’ape  Pal¬ 
mas.  Wlu'n  Britain  lofnse'd  te)  sanctieni  what  it  lofenod  to  as 
■  gre'e'ely "  aggrandi/.e'inent,  the  Fionch  re'dnee'd  their  claims 
against  Liberia  and  in  1891  occupied  enily  the*  te-rritory  np  to  the' 
(.'a%alla  Hi\e'r. 

Until  that  time',  it  had  been  gt'ne'rallv  acce'pte'd  that  Libe'i  ian 
te'rritoi  N  e'xte'iide'd  80  mih's  c'ast  e)f  Uape'  Palmas  to  the*  San  Pedre) 
Bis  e'r,  inclnding  territeny  clainu'd  on  the'  basis  oftre'atie's  made'  in 
the'  I84()s  by  the'  Marxlanel  ce)le>n\  with  (ire  bo  ehie'fs.  Fiance' 
pointe'el  out,  heiwever,  that  Liberia  did  ne)t  administer  the  terri- 
tor\  in  eiuestiem  anel  tliat  eni  several  eiccasions  French  troeips  hael 
be'cn  e'om|)e'lle'el  to  e'lite'r  the'  elispnte'el  re'gion  to  (piie't  nnre'st 
among  the'  (ire'be)  that  hael  spilh'el  e>\e'r  into  Loi  n  (ioast.  Be'canse' 
the'ir  case'  eliel  neit  re'ceive  eliplennatic  backing  from  e'ither  the' 
Unite'el  State's  eir  Britain,  the'  l.,ibe'rians  we'ie'  foree'el  to  acee'pt 
French  anne'xatie)n  e)l  the  territeiry  te)  Ivory  (ioast  in  a  tre'atx  in 
1892  re'cogni/.ing  the  Uavalla  River  as  their  easte'rn  boreh'r.  Like' 
his  pre'elc'ce'ssor,  johnse)n  re'signe*el  the'  presiele'ncv  in  pre)te'st  anel 
was  re'plaee'el  in  office'  b\  his  vice'  pre'siele'iit,  Jose-ph  Janu's 
(  die'e'se'inan. 

The'  1892  tre'aty  with  Franc  e  also  elefhie'el  the'  boundary  in  the' 
north  be'twe  e  n  Libc'iia  and  (hiine'a,  but  the'  eh'inarcation  base'd  on 
inade'einate-  inlormatie)n  abe)nt  the'  large'K  nne'X|)le)rc'el  territory 
proxe'd  unworkable'.  The'  be)nnelar\  was  re'drawn  in  1907  b\  a 
spc'cial  commissiem,  bnt  Fre'iich  troops  soon  made  dee'})  intru¬ 
sions  across  the'  ne  w  line  in  pursuit  e)f  be'lligerent  border  clans  re¬ 
sisting  the'ir  advanc  e'  in  <  biine'a.  Bc'canse'  the'  Libc'i  ian  claim  to  the 
militarily  sensitive'  re'gie)n  cemlel  not  be'  nplu'lel  to  the'  satisfaction 
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of  I’aiis,  tlu“  (lisputt'd  tt'iritoiy  was  aniu-xod  to  (oiiiica  in  191 1. 

Indirect  Rule  in  the  Hinterland 

In  lS(i9  tlu‘  cal)iiu‘t-l(‘vcl  Depaitnifiit  of  tlu*  Interior  was 
ereatt'd  in  Monrovia  t<»  administer  native  African  aflairs  in  the 
area  hesond  the  organi/c'd  eonntic's  that  was  designated  the  Hin¬ 
terland.  Anderson  had  alivady  hej^un  the  process  of  seenrinj' the 
noininal  snl)mission  of  chiefs  in  jiart  of  the*  rc’jiion  hv  treaty,  hut 
lack  of  manpower  and  sluntaj^c*  of  hinds  deterred  an\  attc'inpt  at 
estahlishin^  eflc'c  tivc*  control.  K\  c‘n  in  the*  orjjani/ed  a.rc*as  on  the 
coast,  the  Lihc-rian  liovernmcnt  had  difhenity  c'liforeinj'  its 
so\  c'reit'ntv  o\  c*r  trilial  tironps  that  rc‘fnsc‘cl  to  aecc-pt  its  autlioritx  . 

In  tin*  ISTOs  inan\  ok  the  (ocho  ehic-tdoins,  c*neouragecl  1)\ 
forc*iy;n  traders,  had  unit«*d  in  forming  a  “kingdom  in  part  of 
.\lar\lancl  (,'onnt\  that  dc'clarc'd  its  indc'pendenee  from  Liberia 
and  rc-sinned  trading  frec'ly  with  passing  foreign  ships.  War  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  tlu*  (o'cho  oxerran  se\(*ral  sc‘ttlenu*nts  hc'forc*  an 
Amc-rican  nas  al  e\pc*ditionar\  force*  arrixod  to  cpiell  the*  uprising 
and  expel  the  foreign  traders.  In  concluding  a  pt*ac  c*  treaty  with 
the  (u'eho  chic'fs,  the*  American  commander  promised  to  use*  his 
influence  to  obtain  for  them  a  grant  ofeiti/c*n.ship  tliat  would  ('lia¬ 
ble  them  as  Lib(*rians  to  conduc  t  trade  on  their  ou  n  behalf  u  ith- 
out  intennediaric's.  Lib<*rian  authorities  c'xpressed  gratitude  for 
American  aid  in  suppressing  the  (hebo  rebcllkm  but  iguowd  the 
uax  al  officer  s  ad\  icc*  on  indigenous  .African  aflairs. 

Movement  to  uixgradt*  the  status  of  native  Africans  provoked 
a  constitutional  crisis  in  19(K).  when  President  William  David 
( loleman  resigned  near  the  end  ofhis  term  after  the  legislature  re¬ 
jected  his  |)lan  for  extending  citi/enship  to  the  people's  on  the 
Saint  Paul  Kix  e'r.  (aileman  had  argnc'd  that  tlu'  ac  tion  was  ueces- 
sar\  if  the  go\  t'rnment  was  to  obtain  rc'coguition  of  its  authority  in 
the  area.  Hnt  Americ-o-Liberians  wc'ia'  intransig('nt  on  the  subjc'ct 
of  admitting  nativ('  Africans  to  givater  participation  in  Liberian 
political  life,  h'aring  that  tiu'x  wciuld  bc'  oxcrwlu'lmed  b\  their 
numbers  and  that  the'  character  of  the  eountrx  xvould  be'  change'd. 
file  x  ice  [iresident  elected  xxith  (aileinan  in  lS9o  had  die'd.  and 
the'  next  in  line'  of  succession,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sc'iitatix  c's.  xvas  acknoxx  h'dge'd  to  be*  inc()inpe*te'nt.  'flie'  h'gislature 
therefore  re|)eale'd  the  IST.f  prc'side'iilial  succession  laxx  to  alloxx 
Secre'tarx  of  State  (iarretson  Wilmot  (dbsoii  to  be  uame'd  pr(*si- 
(h'lit. 

The  first  inoxc  toorgani/.e  the*  Hinte'rlanel  xxas  made'  in  1907, 
xx  hen  President  Arthur  Rarclax  introduce'd  “indire'ct  rule  in  the 
region  as  a  means  ofe'stablishinge'ffectixe  control.  The'  imrposc'  of 
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till'  systt  iii,  uliicli  IukI  Ih-i‘u  fiiipluyt-d  1)\  tlu'  British  in  \aii()us 
parts  ()l  Alrica.  was  to  noxcrii  areas  through  laiiiiliar  traditional 
riders  \\  lio  had  been  c-o-optetl  into  fio\  ennnent  seiA  iee.  In  prac  ¬ 
tice,  hosccAc'r,  Monrov  ia  disrei'arch'd  luTeditai  )  rnlc-rs.  reijlaeinn 
thc-m  lirst  v\  ith  eleetc'd  ehicds  and  ihc-n  with  c  hiefs  ai^pointed  di- 
rec  tK  l)\  thc‘  j^o\  c'lnnient. 

I'nder  indirc'ct  ruh'.  Hi  trilial  elustcMS  were-  clc-sif4natc‘cl,  and 
eac  h  wiis  pot  unclc-r  tl»t‘  siipcn  s  ision  oi  a  isarainonnt  eliic'l,  I’liis  was 
an  artific  iai  arianj'c'nient  that  separated  inane  related  elans  and 
created  elea\aUc‘s  \chere  none  had  e\istc‘d  helore.  hut  it  was  in- 
tc-ndecl  to  pi-e\  (‘nt  the  lorination  of  alliance  s  that  initiht  ehallc-ntic- 
the  eo\  c  rmneMt.  .\lonro\  ia  s  ahilitx  to  impose  indirc-et  rule*  and 
eomniand  the  ohe-dienee-  of  the-  ehic-ls  demonstrated  the  weaknc‘ss 
ol  the  Iraumcmtc-d  tribes  and  their  traditional  rnlcMS  at  that  time" 
more'  than  it  did  the  strength  of  the-  I'oec-rnmimt  s  militare  and  ad- 
ministratie c‘  rc‘sourcc‘s. 

I'o  coinc  ide'  with  the  introcinetion  of  indirec  t  rnlc',  the  Hin¬ 
terland  was  dieidc'd  into  liec-  administrative'  districts  under  the 
ov  c'iall  sii|)c'rv  ision  of  a  eoinmissionc'r  jic'iu'ral,  w  ho  was  rc*si)onsi- 
hle  to  the  sc'crc'tarv  of  the'  intc'i  ior.  A  district  eommissionc'r  was 
placed  in  ehai  uc'  ol  c'aeh  distric  t  to  ovc'isc'c  thc'  c  hiefs  and  to  look 
after  government  intc'ic'sts.  'I’his  oHiec'r  advised  the  j'ai amount 
ehic'fs,  rc'iirc'sc'iited  the  Uov c'rnmc'iit  bc'forc'  tiu'  enstomarv  eourt, 
and  dc'c  ided  ease's  w  hc'ic'  eiistcmiary  nsajic'  and  LiUc'vian  law  were 
in  eonlliet.  His  primarv  tasks,  hovvc'vc'r.  wc'ic'  to  c'ollc'et  taxi's,  c'li- 
siiri'  the  snpplv  of  Contract  labor  from  his  district,  and  kc'C'P  out 
loreimu'i's.  Onlv  a  small  pc'icc'ntatic'  oi  the  hut  taxc'S  collc'cti'd  in 
the  Hinterland  c'vc'r  fbnnci  its  wav  to  Monrovia  but  nonc'tlic'less 
aeeoimted  for  nc-arlv  one-third  ol  uovernmc'nf  rc'vc'nui's.  Taxc'S 
eovc'ic'd  administrativc'costs,  but  the' jiovernmi'nt  did  not  prov  ide' 
SCI  V  icc's  or  sc  hools  in  the'  rc-eion. 

(,'hiefs  were  c'xpc'cted  to  liovern  accordinsi;  to  local  customs, 
which  v\  I'le  rcc  oj^ui/c'd  as  lomi  as  thi'v  vv t'lc'  not  contrary  to  labc'- 
lian  statute  law  or  the  public  iufc'ic'st.  Foi  instance',  slavc'iv, 
which  ill  various  forms  had  bc'c'ii  au  accc'ivfed  iusfitution  amonn 
indiuenous  peoples,  was  prohibitc'd.  In  1912  .i  se|)arati'  uniform 
lenal  code,  the  11  interland  Bc'jculations,  was  applii'd  to  tribal  Afri¬ 
cans  ill  the  fiv  e  districts  as  well  as  to  those'  liv  in,u  in  the'  coimtic's  on 
the'  e-oast  rniler  this  law  Monrovia  re'cot;ui/e'd  the'  iiiiliye'iioiis 
politii  .il  units  -most  ol  the-in  pe'ttv  ehiefcloms  e  iiusistinn  of  a  lew 
villaues  as  lecjal  entities,  (.'alle'd  e'lans  by  the-  labe-rian  ^ove-rn- 
mi'iit.  the  I e'cotini/e'd  entitii's  eliel  not  always  corri'spond  to  the- 
tr.iditioiial  loial  political  I'roupinji.  In  a  numbi-r  of  cases  the 
(  kins  ('.n  il  under  a  chief — were'  coiiibinc'd  iiiidcr  larger  units 
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calletl  cliiefdoins  and  headt*d  l)y  a  paramount  chief.  CMans  and 
chfetdoins  were  in  turn  pt‘reei\'c*d  a.s  parts  of  a  limited  nmnl)er  of 
recognized  tribes  (see  Kthnieity  and  l..anguage,  eh.  2).  Indige¬ 
nous  Africans  were  regarcied  as  corporate  memhers  of  their  re¬ 
spective  groups  rather  than  as  individual  citizens  of  Lilieria.  (,'lau 
land  was  owned  communally  and  could  he  alienated  only  with  the 
agreement  of  the  chiefs,  who  spoke  for  their  subjects.  Sevc-ral 
chiefs  were  elected  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  tribal  groups 
in  the  Liberian  legislature.  But  indirect  rule  became  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  depriving  tribal  Africans  of  full  citizenship.  It  was  onl  v 
by  renouncing  his  tribal  iiffiliation  and  assimilating  that  a  nati\  e 
African  could  participate  in  the  political  life  of  the  country.  As  it 
was  practiced,  the  system  thereby  widened  the  cleavage  between 
Americo- Liberians  and  the  indigenous  peoples. 
pc*oples. 

The  theory  of  indirect  rule  notwithstanding,  the  tendencN  in 
Monrovia  was  to  extend  direct  control  by  the  central  government 
wherever  possible.  Many  laws  were  passed  by  the  legislature  re¬ 
stricting  the  chiefs  and  bringing  their  chieftaincies  under  closer 
supervision  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Important  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  legislation  were  at  times  challenged  and  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  by  the  Liberian  Supreme  Cmurt  on  the  grounds 
that  "aborigines”  were  subject  to  the  full  protection  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Btit  few  of  the.se  ruling.s  were  ever  implemejited  In  the 
government,  and  in  the  192()s  the  treatment  of  native  Africans  be¬ 
came  a  source  of  considerable  embarrassment  for  Liberia  in  its  re¬ 
lations  with  interested  foreign  governments  and  with  the  League 
of  Nations. 

The  organization  of  the  Hinterland  and  the  effort  to  establish 
effective  control  there  through  iiulirect  rule  had  come  as  a  direct 
response  to  British  and  French  intervention  in  the  region. 
Another  product  of  Liberia  s  territorial  disputes  with  the  two  co¬ 
lonial  powers  was  the  formation  of  the  Liberian  Frontier  Force 
(LFF)  in  1908.  The  mission  of  the  .5(M)-man  force  was  to  patrol  the 
border  in  the  Hinterland  but,  more  important,  it  was  organized  to 
prevent  the  sort  of  disorders  that  invited  intervtmtion.  The  LFF 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  a  British  offieer.  w  ho  recruited 
most  of  his  troops  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  French  initialK  regardt'd 
the  LFF  as  a  “British  army  of  occupation,  but  their  demand  that 
French  officers  and  colonial  soldiers  be  assigned  to  it  as  well  was 
disregarded. 

The  record  of  the  LFF  was  checkered.  Although  the  LFF 
was  effective  in  putting  down  disturbances  in  the  border  ari'as,  its 
condnet  was  so  undisciplinetl  and  its  tactics  were  so  ruthless  that 
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tlu  \  t  n^<-iuUTC‘cl  iinifst.  Unpaid  and  poorly  supplied,  soldiers 
li\ed  on  (lieirown  from  what  they  could  steal  and  extort.  Annual 
hilt  taxes  were  collected  st'vcral  timt*s  a  year,  depeiuliiif?  on  the 
re<iiiiremenfs  of  troops  in  a  gixfn  area,  ('orriii)t  district  commis¬ 
sioners  used  the  LFF  to  raid  and  pillage  village  and  steal  live¬ 
stock.  Troops  under  their  authority  were  employed  in  rounding 
up  men  for  forced  labor  on  roads  and  government  farms  and  for 
porterage.  Hc'ports  of  ahchiction  of  women  hy  soldiers  were  com¬ 
mon.  In  19l()the(;rc‘l)oclans  rehelled  and  appealed  to  the  British 
goxc'rnor  of  Sierra  Lc'one  to  proclaim  a  protectorate  over  them, 
c  iting  spc'cifically  the  deprc-dations  committed  hy  “this  execrahle 
force.  (The-  laherian  govc-rnment  took  precautions  at  this  time 
against  the  possihilitx  of  a  pro-British  coup  hy  its  opponents  in 
Monrox  ia. ) 

III  19()-S  a  mission  had  heen  sent  to  Washington  to  reipiest 
Ame  rican  ad\  ice  in  Lilxa  ia  s  dealings  w  ith  Britain  and  France 
and  to  ask  the'  United  States  government  to  use  its  inflmmce  with 
the  colonial  powers  to  maintain  Liheria’s  territorial  integrity  and 
protect  its  indepeiuh'iice.  Tlu“  following  year.  United  States  j)re.s- 
idcMit  William  I  loward  Taft  appointed  acommission  to  investigate 
thc‘  c-ffect  of  treaties  made  hy  Liheria  with  Britain  and  France  on 
American  interests  there.  The*  commission  reported  that  Euro- 
pc-aii  colonialism  was  not  so  much  a  threat  to  Liheria  as  were  its 
own  chaotic  economx  and  inadt“<|uate  public  administration.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  nc-arly  everything,  including  food,  was  im¬ 
ported,  while  trade,  industry,  and  agriculture  languished.  The 
commission  recommendt'd  American  investment  in  agriculture 
and  de\  (■lopmeiit  of  the  f  I  interland  anti  assistance  in  providing 
facilities  for  technical  etlncation.  These  recomim'udations  were 
not  implemented,  however,  nor  was  the  Liberian  government 
enthusiastic  about  inviting  foreign  inxoKement  in  the  Hinter¬ 
land,  hut  the  Ihiitetl  States  did  agree  to  consitler  taking  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  new  loan. 

Another  outcome  of  the  commission  s  report  was  an  nnder- 
takiug  hy  the  United  States  to  stdl  arms  to  Liberia  and  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  LFF.  In  1912  a  black  officer  in  the  United  States  Army 
was  assigned  to  train  and  command  the  reecjiiipped  LFF;  several 
other  black  American  soldiers  wme  attached  to  ofh'r  their  “moral 
comradeship.  Few  Americo- Liberians  served  in  the  l^FF,  and 
units  were  recruited  on  a  tribal  basis  for  assignment  to  garrisons 
outside  their  own  arc-as.  The  LFF  showed  its  mettle  under  Amer¬ 
ican  command  in  crushing  the  Kru  revolt  of  1915  in  which  rebel 
forces  were  decimated  aiul  ringleaders  captured  and  hanged.  A 
United  States  naval  officer  assigned  U)  investigate  the  incident  in 
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wliic'li  AiiuM  K  aii  personnel  had  taken  part  reported  that  the  revolt 
h\  the  Kni  iiad  been  provokr-d  hy  heavy  taxation  and  the  i)ett\ 
t\  ranny  of  Liherian  authorities  and  appointed  elan  ehiefs.  His  re¬ 
port  was  also  eritieal  of  the  laherian  Kovernment  s  failure  to  carry 
out  promised  retdrnis  in  native  African  affairs. 

In  1919,  howeviT,  it  was  possible  for  (diaries  Dimhar 
Burgess  King,  the  True  \\'hig  standard-ht'arer,  to  run  for  th(> 
presidency  with  Henrx  Too  Wt*slt“y,  a  (^reho,  as  his  v  ice-presi¬ 
dential  running  mate.  W'eslev  became  the  first  native  African  in 
the  countrv’  to  he  elected  to  high  office.  Tlie  King  administration 
was  also  the  first  to  offer  in  its  platform  a  vision  of  Liberia  as  a  na¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  setth'r  community,  hut  once  in  office  King  took 
few  steps  to  improve  conditions  in  th(‘  Hinterland. 

Liberia  in  Receivership 

In  19()(i  President  Barclay  securt'd  another  British  loan  of 
tlO(),()(K)  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  of  interest  that  allowed  the  Lihe¬ 
rian  government  to  liipiidate  the  old  debt  and  begin  new  develop¬ 
ment  projt'cts.  A  fund  of  t;40,(MK)  was  allocated  to  the  British- 
owned  Liberian  Development  (airporation  to  build  roads  and  im- 
prov  e  harbor  facilities,  but  within  a  few  years  the  company  went 
bankrupt,  leaving  only  15  miles  of  road  to  show'  for  the  invest¬ 
ment. 

On  the  basis  of  recommendations  made  by  a  presidential 
commission,  the  I'nited  States  government  in  1912  agreed  to  be 
cosigner  with  Britain,  France,  and  (Germany  in  underwriting  a 
$1.7  million  international  loan  to  redeem  the  ]90f)  loan  and  other 
accumulated  debts.  The  receipts  from  Liberian  customs  revenues 
were  pledged  as  securitv  for  the  loan  under  an  international  re- 
ceiv«-rship,  and  an  American  was  appointed  receiver  general  to 
superv  ise  the  collection  of  duties.  Trade  with  (Germany,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  three-fourths  of  Liberia  s  foreign  commerce  in  1914, 
was  cut  off  because  of  tin*  war  in  Europe,  causing  rev  enues  to 
plummet  hy  1917  to  less  than  half  their  prewar  levtd.  No  matter 
how  well  managed,  the  receipts  of  the  customs  service  were  insuf¬ 
ficient  under  these  conditions  to  service  the  loan.  Further  credit 
was  impossible  to  obtain,  but  an  agreement  was  ri-ached  with  the 
British-owned  Bank  of  West  Af  rica  in  Sierra  Leont*  to  assuim'  the 
debt  on  the  condition  that  all  government  domestic  revenues 
were  deposited  in  the  bank,  which  then  remitted  a  monthlv  al¬ 
lowance  of  $9,()(K)  to  Monrovia  to  nu'et  government  operating  ex- 
p«‘nses. 

Britain  and  France  expressed  concern  about  the  threat  posed 
by  the  presence  of  (ierman  interests  in  Liberia  to  their  neighhor- 
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ism  colonics,  and  tiu-  Allied  powers  complained  about  “anareliieal 
conditions  cxistint'  then-.  At  tlie  urjjiiig  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  l,iberia  declarc'd  war  on  Ciermaiiy  in  April  1918. 
labeiias  contribution  to  the  Allied  war  effort  was  nominal,  but 
l)h\  sical  damaetc  w  as  nonc-thc-lc'ss  inflicted  on  the  country  bc'cansc* 
of  its  inxoK'emcMit;  in  June  Monrovia  was  shellc-d  by  a  (ierman 
submarine.  More'  sen  ions  was  the  •  sei/nrc‘  of  (Icn  inan  assets,  which 
de  alt  a  de  x  astatine;  blow  to  commc-rcial  actix  itx  within  the  conn- 
tr\ . 

.•\s  a  bellii;c‘rent.  howcAc-r,  faberia  ({iialified  to  rc'ceixe  uar 
relief  funds  from  the-  United  Statc-s  nnclc*r  the  Libertx  Loan  pro¬ 
gram.  Unitc'cl  Statc-s  presidc-nt  Woodrow  VV'ilson  authorized  a  low- 
intc-rest  $5  million  loan  that  would  have-  bc-c-n  adecpiatc-  to  repay  the 
conntrx  s  clc-bts  and  leave-  ample  funds  for  dc-velopment.  C’allint; 
the-  I'nitc-cl  Statc-s  ‘‘fabc-rias  bc-st  fric-nd,"  the  Monrovia  Kovern- 
mc-nt  cotrsenteci  to  having  its  revenues  placed  in  receivership  to 
the-  I'nitc-cl  States,  but  a  number  of  other  strings  were  also  attached 
to  the  loan,  including  American  snperx ision  of  t-conomic  reform. 
The  Liberian  legislature  considered  the  terms  humiliating  but  ac¬ 
cepted  them  bt-canse,  as  the  United  States  explained,  Liberia 
might  be  compc-llc-d  to  accept  mandate  status  unless  its  affairs  were 
pnt  in  ordc-r.  The  Libc-rty  Loan  faced  opposition  in  the  United 
Statc-s  Uongress,  however,  and  Senator  William  Borah  expressc-d 
misgivings  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  that,  given  Liberia's  re¬ 
cord  of  defaulting  on  loans,  the  Unitc-d  States  might  find  that  it 
would  have  to  send  a  gunboat  to  exact  repayment.  The  offer  of  a 
United  States  loan  to  Liberia  was  dropped  by  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  that  came  to  Washington  in  1921. 

.\n  nnnsnal  proposal  l<)r  Amc-rican  c-conomic  assistance-  camc- 
Irom  Marcus  (iarvt-y,  the-  controversial  leader  of  the  Harlem- 
b.isc-d  Unitc-d  .\c-gro  Improxc-mc-nt  .Association  (UNIA).  Founded 
in  1916  as  a  sc-lf-hc-lp  organization,  the-  UNIA  promotc-d  a  ‘back- 
to  .Africa  mo\c-mc-nt  among  .Amc-rican  blacks  and  had  attracted 
considc-rablc-  popular  follow  iiig  in  the  Unitc-d  Statc-s.  Styling  him- 
sc-lf  the-  Fiovisional  Prc-sicic-nt  of  Africa,  (hirvev  envisionc-d 
largc--scalc-  migration  as  the-  prc-lndc-  to  the-  liberation  of  Africa 
from  colonial  ride-  and  its  {political  unification.  As  |)artof  this  largc-r 
schc-mc-,  he-  promisc-cl  in  1920  to  raise- a  subscription  to  pay  off  all  of 
Libc-ria  s  clc-bt  in  exc  ess  of  $2  million  in  return  for  being  allowed  to 
transfe-r  the  UNIA  s  hc-adcpiartc-rs  to  Monrovia.  He-  also  spoke-  of 
sc-ttling  20.(K)()  black  familic-s  from  the-  United  Statc-s  in  Liberia. 
The-  Ihiitc-d  Statc-s  was  c-mbarras-ic-d  by  (larv  e\  s  intrigues,  which 
made-  the-  colonial  powc-rs  snfficic-ntly  uneasy  to  complain  both  to 
Washington  and  to  Monrovia.  In  1924  the  UNIA  was  proscribed 
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in  IJluMia.  Prt'sicii'iit  condt  iniiinji  it  as  an  organization 

‘  whic  h  tcMuls  to  intc‘nsit\  rac  ial  loolinKs  ol  luitrc-cl  and  ill  will  d'hc‘ 
ol))c*tt  ol  Ulu'i  ian  polic  \ ,  ho  said,  was  the-  "making  ol  a  nation  and 
not  ol  a  rac'c'. 

Althoiii'h  (hirs  t'v  had  plc'duc'd  hinds  that  Lil)c’riaclc*spc‘rat('ly 
n(‘t‘clc*cl,  it  is  clonhtiul  that  its  fioscrninc-nt  was  c‘\c‘r  vv  illinji  to  put 
the*  countrs  in  (hirvc‘\  s  hands  or  risk  Idrc-i^n  intc-rsc'ntion,  as  ac- 
cc'ptanc'c'  of  his  conditions  inij'ht  ha\c-  done*,  (hirvc'v  had  chal- 
Ic  nj^c-d  the  .Aincrico-Lihc'rian  edite*  to  improve*  the*  lot  ol  native*  Af¬ 
ricans,  who  he  said  wc-rc*  "trc*atc‘cl  like*  sla\  c‘s,  and  appealed  to  an 
African  nationalism  that  was  alien  to  tlu“m.  This  nniisnal  episode 
did,  however,  reopen  debate*  on  the  epiestion  ol  immigration  and 
its  pote*ntial  impact  on  Americo-Libc'i  ian  socic'tv . 

On  takinjj  olfice  in  1920,  Preside*nt  King  set  an  independent 
conrse*  for  Liberia  in  working  its  wav  out  ol  its  t*conomic  dilemma. 
Hecove  rv  reejuired  inve*stment,  and  invc'stment  necessarily  re- 
(jnirc'd  foreign  involv  c'lnent;  but  King  was  dc'termined  to  keep  the 
ultimate  direction  of  economic  and  financial  policy  in  Monrovia 
rather  than  in  a  foreign  capital.  Kingopeiu'd  the  Hinterland  to  de¬ 
velopment  by  loreign  investment  and  applie*d  a  policy  of  stringent 
austerity  to  the  public  sector.  The  customs  serv  ice,  under  the 
continued  direction  of  the*  international  re*e  eivership,  had  become 
more  elficient  in  collecting  elutie*s.  The  country  s  economic  per- 
Ibnnaiice  began  to  improve  by  the  mid-192()s,  responding  to  bet¬ 
ter  managenu'nt,  an  infusion  ol  fre*sh  Ame*rican  cajiital,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  world  economy.  In  1923  LibcTia  was  able  to  pa\ 
the  interest  on  the  1912  loan  for  the  first  time  in  eight  ye-ars,  and 
government  re*ceipts  of  nearly  $1  million  in  1925  were  the  highest 
ever  collectt*el. 

Firestone 

Knbber  collected  from  w  ild-growing  trees  in  tin*  rain  forest 
had  bet*n  brought  to  the  coast  for  sale  by  individual  traders  for 
some  V fars  belore  a  British  linn  was  granted  a  concession  in  1890 
to  extract  it  sv  stematically  Irom  trees  on  publicly  owned  and  com¬ 
munal  tribal  lands.  Kovalties  from  the  enterprise  were  paid  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  Liberian  treasury.  In  1910  the  British-owned  Libe¬ 
rian  Kubb**r  (.'orporation  began  planting  nd>b(*r  trees  on  public 
land  at  Mount  Barclay  near  Monnwia  under  a  further  concession 
obtained  (*arlit*r  from  the  government.  Tin*  harvest  from  the 
trees,  which  came  into  service  in  1917,  proved  di,sa[)pointing, 
however,  anti  the  project  was  abandonetl. 

After  World  War  I  the  Firestone  Tire  aiul  Rubber  Ca)mpanv 
.set  out  to  find  an  alternative  source  of  rubber  to  avoid  paying  the 
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.irtilic'ialK  lii.uli  i)ric<‘s  c-liariffd  l)\  Hritisli  and  Dutc  h  prodiict-rs 
ill  Southeast  Asia,  vvho  litdd  a  \  irtiial  inonoi^oly  on  tlu“  world 
sn|)|)l\  ol  tlu‘  raw  inatc-rial.  Altc-r  survey  inji  v  arious  locatiotis, 
I’ircstonc  dctorinincd  that  lahcria  olloic-d  tlic  most  snitahic* 
natural  conditions  lor  larj>;c-scalc  rnhlM-r  jvrodnction  l)v  an 
\mcrican  company  and  approachc'd  its  tjoverinncnt  on  dc- 
vclopinyi;  the  Mount  Barclay  plantation.  .Althonnh  Brc'sidcmt 
kiln;  was  (“at;cr  to  attract  forc“i);n  investnumt,  others  in  the  t;ov  - 
ernment  leared  the  c*Bects  on  the  country  ol  so  laia;e  an  inter¬ 
vention  as  Kirestonc-  had  proposed.  For  his  part,  Harvey  .S. 
I  'irestone,  |r. ,  vv  ho  had  undertaken  the  snrv  i*y  ,  also  had  misj;iv  - 
in^s  about  the  pool  ((iiality  of  transportation  facilities  in  Libcn  ia 
and  the  country  s  financial  instability .  I'itle  to  land  was  also  a 
(jiiestion  standing;  in  the  way  of  investmemt  in  l^ibcnia  because 
the  constitution  prohibited  forc“i};n  ovviunship. 

Diflerences  bc-twc'cm  tlie  aovernnu'nt  and  the  company  were 
overcome,  howev  c>r,  by  kini;  s  intc*rc‘st  in  obtaining;  investment  in 
his  country  and  Firestone  s  interest  in  secnrint;a  source  of  rubber 
that  was  not  depemdent  on  fbrei>;n  producers,  but  Firestone- 
drove  the  harder  bargain.  After  .several  years  of  negotiations,  an 
<igreement  was  finally  signed  in  1926  granting  Firestone  a  99-y  ear 
lease  on  1  million  acrc-s  of  land  at  an  annual  rent  of  S.()6  per  acre. 
In  additioiv,  the  company  agreed  t»>  pay  a  1-pi-rcent  tax  on  gross 
income  from  its  Liberian  operation.  (Both  the  rent  and  the  tax 
were  snbsecjiiently  iiicreasc-d. ) 

.At  Firestone-  s  insistence-  a  second  agreement  was  also  eon- 
clndt-d  to  (-nsnrt-  tin-  company  s  inv  estment  against  tin-  govern- 
iin-nt  s  going  bankrn|)t.  Fire-stone  raise-d  a  priv  ate-  4()-y  ear  loan  for 
■So  million  at  T  |)e-rce-nt  inte-re-st  finanee-el  by  the-  Finanee-  (airpora- 
tion  of  Amei  ie  a  ( F(  a  company  snbsieliary  e-stablished  fen  that 
ivnrpose.  and  the-  National  ( ,'ity  Bank  of  Ne-w  A Ork.  Half  of  the  loan 
vve-nt  to  re-dee-ni  old  bonels  aiiel  re-pay  ontstaneling  fore-ign  obliga¬ 
tions,  anel  half  w  as  e-armarke-el  for  construe  tion  proje-cts  that  w-onld 
be-ne-fit  both  the-  country  anel  the-  e-ompany  s  ope-rations  there-, 
labe-ria  was  le-ft  with  an  animal  eommitme-nt  of  $300, ()()()  on  the- 
loan,  se-rv  ici-el  by  customs  anel  tax  re-e-e-ii)ts  that  vve-re-  lu-lel  in  re- 
e  e-ivei  ship  by  the-  !-'(  ^A.  In  aeielilii>n.  the-  laberian  gov  e-rnment  hael 
to  ace  e-pt  the-  se-rv  ice-s  of  an  .Ame-rie  an  financial  aelv  ise-r  anel  snper- 

V  isor  of  e  nsfoms. 

I  he-  e-fh-e  ts  of  the-  Fire-stone-  agre-e-me-nts  on  Libe-ria  we-re- 
numifolel.  fhe-  comivany  e-mploye-el  about  20.000  Libe-rians,  ])ro- 

V  ieliiig  th«-m  and  the-ir  familie-s  w  ith  housing,  nie-dieal  care-,  e-elnea- 
tion.  anel  basie  fooelstnfls.  it  built  roaels,  a  rail  line-,  and  pent 
facilitie-s;  e-\te-nele-el  tele-phenie-  anel  te-le-graph  se-rv  iee-s;  and  he-lpe-el 
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Despite  the  positive-  itnaj^e  ert-ated  abroad  by  the  Tul)inan 
administration  and  its  popular  appeal  at  home,  eritieism  of  the 
j'overnment  (if  it  was  widely  publieized)  and  opposition  to  the 
Ti  nt-  VV'hig  olijiarehy  (if  it  beeanu*  too  overt)  was  firmly  suppres¬ 
sed  and  in  individual  eases  harshly  punished.  Nor  did  Tubman 
tolerate  expressions  of  the  new  nationalism  that  sought  to  ineor- 
porati-  pan-Afrieanist  sentiment  witli  tribal  eonseiousness  in 
Liberia.  Tlie  gos'erinm-nt  was  partieularly  embarrass(‘d  in  the 
19b()s  l)y  signs  ot  unrest  among  workers  in  the  foreign  eonees- 
sions.  Another  souree  of  antigovernment,  antiforeign  agitation 
was  the  eampus  of  the  University  of  Liberia,  whieh  the  govern¬ 
ment  identified  as  the  seedbed  of  radieal  dissent.  Diseontent  also 
surfaeed  in  Liberia  s  armed  forees  (formerly  the  LFF),  whose 
ranks  wen-  eomposed  largt-lv  of  soldiers  from  tribal  baekgronnds. 
M  eanwhile,  elements  of  the  party’s  old  guard,  whose  attitudes  on 
somt'  issues,  sueh  as  the  paee  of  eeonomie  development  and  the 
extt'iit  of  foreign  involvement  in  it,  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
radieals,  prodded  the  government  to  take  stronger  aetion  against 
dissident  aetivities. 

fn  19f)l  strikers  from  the  rubber  plantations  marehed  on  the 
Kxeeutive  Mansion  to  demand  government  aetion  against  alleged 
diserimination  in  pay  and  promotions.  On  that  oeeasion  Tubman 
had  eonsented  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  strikers,  serv¬ 
ing  them  refreshments  and  ealling  in  the  poliee  band  to  entertain 
them.  The  president  promised  to  look  into  eomplaints  that  better 
jobs  had  been  denied  to  (pialified  blaek  mnployees  but  turned 
aside  another  demand  that  foreign  eoneessions  be  phased  out. 
Tubman  eautioned  the  plantation  worki-rs  that  if  the-  fort-ign  eom- 
(lanies  left  Liberia,  the  jobs  they  had  ereated  would  go  w  ith  them, 
file  demonstrators  disbanded,  apparently  both  chastened  and 
ajipea.sed.  fhe  government  subseiiuentK  alleged  that  the  rub¬ 
ber-workers  strike  liad  been  eonununist  inspired. 

A  more  immediate  threat  to  Tubman  came  from  elements  in 
the  armed  forces.  In  19b.Lmd  again  in  1966,  1969,  and  1976,  high- 
ranking  officers  were  im])licated  in  plots  to  kill  the  ]nesident  and 
oserthrovv  the  government,  (amcern  had  focused  during  that 
period  on  the  shadowy  .Aborigines  Libi-ration  Moxonient,  whieh. 
in  its  slogans,  had  attempted  to  link  tribal  eonseiousness  and  left- 
wing  ideologx  with  a  base  of  sup|)ort  in  the  armed  forces.  .All  of 
those  invobod  in  fhe  attempts  against  Tubman  s  life  were  of  tribal 
background,  Imt  their  actions  were  interpreted  as  representing 
discontt'iit  among  small  clicpies  of  offieers  rather  than  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  affiliation  with  a  larger  ethnic  or  political  movement. 

W’liere  if  existed,  opposition  to  the  regime  in  the  196()s  had 
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four  foimtics,  each  entith’d  to  two  stMiators  plus  represeaitatiN cs 
apportioned  aceording  to  populatiou.  Tlie  inihalanee  between 
Minterlainl  and  coastal  seats  in  the  legislature  was  j'radnalK  rec- 
tilied.  but  in  iiractice  the  tribal  Alricans  remained  grossly  nnder- 
re|aresented  in  relation  to  Americo-la'berians,  a  group  that  com¬ 
posed  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the  jaopniation  (including  assimi¬ 
lated  Africans). 
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coiiif  the  fiK'iis  of  opposition  to  Tuhnian  s  policies  within  the 
party.  His  departure  from  the  ticket  was  evidence  that  Tuhnian 
had  definitely  gained  the  ascendancy  in  party  councils  over  con¬ 
servatives  attached  to  former  president  Edwin  Barclay,  Simpson, 
in  stepping  down,  was  named  Liberian  ambassador  to 
Washington  (and  later  to  London),  remaining  out  of  the  country 
for  the  next  10  years. 

Tubman  s  opponent  in  the  1951  election  was  DidhwoTwe,  a 
Kru  who  criticizt'd  the  slow  pace  of  unification  and  pointed  out 
foot-dragging  by  the  Americo- Liberian  elite.  Twe,  tbe  candidate 
of  the  Reformation  Party,  was  forced  to  flee  the  country  before  the 
voting  took  place,  although  he  posed  no  threat  to  the  True  Whigs. 
In  1955  a  splinter  group  broke  from  the  party,  forming  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  True  Whig  Partv,  which,  together  with  the  Reformation 
Party,  nominated  Barclay  to  challenge  Tubman.  Barclay  argued 
that  the  third  term  compromised  Liberia’s  democratic  traditions, 
but  the  crux  of  his  campaign  was  a  protest  against  large-scale 
foreign  investment  and  what  he  denounced  as  foreign  influence 
on  the  Tubman  government.  Although  clearly  the  loser  at  the 
polls,  Barclay  claimed  fraud  on  the  grounds  that  tbe  number  of 
votes  counted — 245,(X)()  for  Tubman  against  1,200  for  himself^ — 
exceeded  the  number  of  registered  voters.  Before  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  an  attempt  was  made  against  Tubman’s  life  by  a  supporter  of 
Barclay,  who,  as  the  runner-up  in  the  election,  would  have  be¬ 
come  acting  president  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  in  the 
event  of  the  president-elect’s  denuise.  Tlu‘  opposition  was  dis¬ 
credited  as  a  result  of  the  assassination  attempt,  and  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  True  Whig  Party  was  banned. 

William  Bright,  an  independent  candidate,  challenged  Tub- 
man  in  the  1959  election  in  order  “to  make  it  sporting  ”  anil  re¬ 
ceived,  according  to  official  count,  .55  votes  out  of  more  than 
.5(K),(XX)  cast.  Tubman  ran  unopposed  in  1963  for  a  fifth  term, 
which  had  been  extended  to  eight  years.  He  was  likewise  the  onlv 
candidate  in  the  1971  election. 

Liberia  conducted  its  first  official  census  in  1962,  accounting 
for  a  population  of  just  over  1  million.  The  findings  of  the  census 
were  only  slightly  lower  than  a  United  Nations  (UN)  estimate  of 
the  previous  year  but  were  half  the  figure  of  2  million  inhabitants 
that  had  usually  been  cited  by  Liberian  government  sources.  The 
census  also  highlighted  the  sharp  disparity  that  still  existed  in  in¬ 
come  and  in  representation  between  the  coastal  counties  and  tiu’ 
Hinterland  districts,  where  the  population  was  almost  entirely  of 
tribal  background.  In  1964  the  inferior  political  status  of  the  Hin¬ 
terland  was  ended.  The  area’s  three  provinces  were  divided  into 
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ln\ t'stmi'nt  l)y  private  enterprise  was  supplemented  after 
VX  orld  War  II  hy  United  States  eeonomie  assistance.  By  1960 
•American  aid  had  totaled  more  than  US$5()  million,  directed 
especially  to  agricultural  development.  The  United  States 
economic  mission  to  Liberia  also  drew  up  plans  for  roads,  health 
facilities,  schools,  coniinnnications  infrastructure,  and  munic  ipal 
liniUlings  to  be  constructed  with  American  funds.  The  prisately 
financed  Libc'ria  (a)mpany  w'as  sponsored  by  Kdward  K.  Stet- 
tinins,  Jr. ,  a  former  United  States  secretary  of  state  and  director  of 
the  War  Frodnction  Board,  to  promote  economic  dc-velopment  in 
general. 

Under  the  Open  Door  Policy  foreign  merchants,  largeK 
l„ebanese,  established  a  variety  of  retail  and  wholesale  bnsinessc's 
in  Liberia.  Encountering  little  competition  from  Liberian 
businessmen,  they  also  acted  as  middlemen  in  the  domestic  rice 
trade*,  buying  crops  from  small  farmers  in  the  interior  for  resale  in 
the*  towns.  B\  the  early  196()s  Lebanese  merchants  conducted 
more  than  half  of  all  middle-level  commercial  acti\  ities  in  the 
countrs . 

Political  and  Economic  Developments  in  the  1950s  and  1960s 

Tubman  achieved  a  degree  of  popularit\  and  stature  in  the 
public  imagination  that  was  unetjualed  by  any  other  Liberian  \\\ 
history,  even  Roberts.  He  strictly  adhered  to  the  formalities  of  his 
oHii'c  and  was  a  skilled  political  manipulator  in  party  councils.  He 
was  also  ruthless  in  dealing  with  opponents  who  had  stretched  his 
tolerance  too  far.  But  to  the  masses  of  the  Liberian  people,  to 
w  hom  he  ga\  t*  a  sense  of  dignity  and  etjuality  unknown  before 
him.  Tubman  s  image  was  that  of  the  avuncular  head  of  an  e.\- 
teiided  family,  and  he  was  known  popularly — and  affection¬ 
ately — as  "Uncle  Shad. 

One  of  Tubman  s  most  popidar  innovations  in  oHice  was  to 
throw  oj)eu  the  Executive  Mansion  to  petitioners.  Catizens  could 
and  did  arris  t*  at  his  door,  ask  tor  an  appointment,  and  be  admit¬ 
ted.  The  n‘dr«‘ss  of  grievances  by  the  president  was  in  theory  a- 
\ailable  and  was  frecjuently  used  by  the  presiilent  to  his  political 
ad\  aiitage.  ( )u  the  basis  of  Tubman  s  personal  standing,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  pros  ision  r<*stricting  a  presitlent  to  two  terms  in  office 
w  as  repealed,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  four-y  ear  terms  was 
licrmitted  after  tin*  first  eight-year  term. 

In  the  preconvention  bargaining  sessions  before  the  19.51 
election.  Simpson  was  dropped  from  the  ticket  as  \  ici*  jnesident 
and  replaced  by  William  R.  Tolbert.  Simpson,  who  was  regarded 
as  heir  apparent  to  the  presidency  in  some  party  c  ircles,  had  be- 
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tioiis.  As  a  iiu'asiiri*  ot  tlu“  siicct'ss  of  tlio  prof'raiii,  l)y  tlu*  carK 
196()s  tliore  wcro  25  major  fort'ijin  firms  iiivostiiij'  and  o[)frating 
in  Liberia,  compared  with  only  one — the  Firestone  Plantations 
( Company — wl»tm  Tidiman  enteretl  office. 

Tnl)man  propliesitnl  that  investment  from  abroad  vvonld 
"strike  the  rock  of  onr  natural  resources  so  that  abundant  re\  - 
emu‘s  may  j^nsh  forth.  ”  Liberia’s  untapped  iron  ore  reserves 
were  amonn  the  largest  in  the  world.  In  1951  the  Liberian  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation  of  the  United  States 
opened  a  rail  link  to  its  concession  in  the  Bomi  Hills  and  began 
shipments  to  the  port  of  Monrovia.  In  1963  the  Liberian-Ainer- 
ican-Swedish  Minerals  Company  (LAMCC)  completed  a  similar 
connection  between  its  concession  in  the  Nimba  Range  and  the 
port  of  Buchanan.  Under  the  so-called  Tubman  formula,  instead 
of  paying  a  fi.xed  rent  on  the  concession,  LAMCO  had  agreed  to 
turn  over  half  of  its  capital  stock  to  the  Liberian  government,  al¬ 
lowing  it  a  formal  role  in  the  management  of  its  operations.  A  Ger¬ 
man  mining  consortium  had  also  entered  into  a  similar  50-50 
profit  sharing  agreement  with  the  government  in  1957.  The 
foreign  concessionaires  also  committed  themselv  es  to  prov  iding 
schools,  health  facilities,  and  housing  for  employees  and  their 
families. 

Resistance  to  large-scale  foreign  participation  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  remained  an  issue  within  the  True  Whig  Party,  but  Liberian 
firms  as  well  profited  from  the  improved  t'conomic  climate 
brought  about  by  the  influx  of  overseas  capital.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  was  the  National  Iron  Ore  ('ompanv ,  based 
largely  on  Liberian  investment,  which  began  successful  optna- 
tions  ill  the  Mano  River  region  in  the  1950s, 

The  foreign  concessions  brought  employment  opportunities 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  Liberians  and  introdiieed  them  into  the 
modern  sector  of  the  economy.  But  because  of  the  verv'  low  lev  el 
of  technical  training  available,  even  to  better  etlneated  .Americo- 
Liberians,  few  were  (jualified  for  any  but  lower  level  positions. 
Ivxpatriate  personnel  occupietl  virtually  all  managerial  and  tech¬ 
nical  positions,  and  little  (“fVort  was  made  to  train  indigenous  per¬ 
sonnel  for  promotion  to  a  higher  level.  This  remaiiu-d  a  soiirt  i'  of 
dissatisfaction  among  Liberian  employees  of  fbreign-owned  con¬ 
cerns  and  was  made  an  objeet  of  criticism  by  opponents  of  the  con- 
c  essions  within  the  oligarchy.  In  1958  a  law  was  enacted  imposing 
penalties  on  companies  foniid  guilty  of  discrimination  in  hiring 
and  promotion  practices,  but  until  (lualificatious  of  Liberian  can- 
tlidates  for  jobs  could  be- substantially  improved,  changes  were 
seldom  more  than  cosmetic. 
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p()ssil)le,  Tnhinan  triinl  to  inc-orporatt*  tribal  oryani/ations  into 
lai'Ki'r  national  associations,  but  on  occasion  bn  also  felt  rc‘(jnirc>cl 
to  neutralize*  certain  groups  so  thc'v  eoiilcl  not  be  used  as  part  of  a 
nationalist  inoveinc*nt  that  mobilized  tribal  Africans  against  his 
Anu‘rico-Libc*rian-doiuinatc*d  j'ovc'rninent. 

A  j'eneration  aft<*r  the  inception  of  the  I'nification  Folicv .  it 
wonld  have  been  unlikely  that  Tubman  or  any  other  Liberian  offi¬ 
cial  would  ha\c*  used  the*  t«*rm  “vvc*akc‘st  pajian  link  to  d(*scrilK* 
the  cultvire  of  tribal  Africans.  Indc'ed,  the  term  “Americo-Libt*- 
rian  was  in  official  clisfac'or.  Assimilation  had  occurn*d  to  a  limit¬ 
ed  dc*f'r(*e,  but  a  wider  acceptance  of  tribal  .Afric  an  cidtnrt*s  on  the* 
official  le*vel  was  the  meuc*  ne)tice*able  a.spe*ct  of  the*  unification  pro- 
ce*ss.  .Many  assimilated  tribal  Africans  had  re*store*d  the*ir  African 
name*s,  and  it  had  bc*come  acceptable* — e*\en  fashionable — to 
wear  African  garb  on  piddic  occasions.  Even  some*  members  of 
the  old  elite  boasted  e)f  their  kinship  ties  with  indige*ne)us  pc*ople 
and  seuight  to  capitalize  on  them.  Tid)man,  who  had  no  such  tie*s, 
became*  the*  formal  head  e)f  the  Poro  (as  he  was  also  grand  master  of 
the*  Masonic  Order)  in  a  double  gesture  of  gaining  control  over  it 
and  of  wooing  support  from  the  groups  that  were  membe*rs  of  it. 
African  culture,  previously  denu*aned  as  "barbaric  and  "mi- 
ci\  ili/,e*d,  was  officially  re*c*ognizc*d  as  be*ing  a  genuine*  (*\pression 
of  the*  Libe*rian  national  experie*nc*c*,  and  the*  1963  True*  Whig  plat¬ 
form  include*d  a  plank  urging  “a  national  cultural  awak(*ning  to 
develop  the*  es.se*ntial  African  and  Libe*rian  cnlture*.' 

Open  Door  Policy 

For  Tubman,  e*c*e)ne)mic  de\c*lopnu*nt  was  a  de*v  ice*  l()r  ae  - 
complishing  political  aims.  The  unification  program  wonld  be 
meaningless,  he  belic*vc*d,  withemt  c*ce)nonuc  d(*\  e*lopim*nt  that 
benefited  the  mass  of  pc'ople,  but  the  jne*sident  was  also  anxious 
to  preserxe  the*  standard  e)f  living  e)f  the  Ame*rico-Libe*rian  e*hte*. 
Foreign  investment  was  seen,  therefore,  as  a  means  by  winch 
higher  incomes  and  improved  se)cial  services  such  as  he  alth  care* 
and  e*ducatiou,  could  be*  made  available  without  imposing  an- 
ste*ritie*s  and  he*avy  taxation  upon  the  pn)si5e*rous  uppe*r  class. 

The*  ()pe*n  Door  Policy,  aime)unce*d  in  1944.  was  a  bid  to  at¬ 
tract  foreign  capital  from  many  semrcc's  fora  wide*  range*  e)f  preeje  c  l^ 
that  would  alse)  allow  the*  e*conom\  te)  be*ce)me*  meeie*  di\ e*rsifie*d. 
Feereigu  firms  we  re*  guarante*c*el  frc*e‘cle»m  te)  le'init  e*arnings  w  ith¬ 
out  e*xce*.ssivc*  restriction.  Tf)e*  ne*w  pe)lic\  alse)  ope*ue*d  the*  inte  i  ioi 
te)  fore*ign  investmc*nt  and  led  to  the  construc  tie)n  erf  r))ads,  lail- 
|■e)ads,  port  facilitie*s,  and  e)the*r  infrastnic  ture*  to  se*)  \  e*  the*  e  eene  e  s- 
sieens  granted  inland  fior  mining.  lumbe*ring,  and  tre*e*  cie)])  |)lanta- 
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tor  several  days  with  the  president  and  his  entourage.  During  this 
time  grievances  were  aired,  and  complaints  against  government 
and  tribal  authorities  were  lodged.  Tubman  sometimes  dismissed 
officials  on  the  spot  in  response  to  them.  Subseciuent  legislation 
removed  many  of  the  distinctions  between  the  coastal  counties 
and  the  Hinterland  districts,  extending  elected  representation  to 
the  latter  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  necessity  for  a  change  of  direction  in  native  African  af¬ 
fairs  had  already  become  apparent  in  the  1930s  as  a  result  of  the 
League  of  Nations  reports  and  as  a  conseiiuence  of  large  numbers 
of  tribal  Africans  entering  the  cash  economy  through  employment 
opportunities  offered  by  the  Firestone  operation.  A  realization  of 
the  probable  effect  of  the  latter  was  an  important  reason  why 
some  members  of  the  old  guard  in  the  True  Whig  Party  had  op¬ 
posed  the  Firestone  investment  from  the  first.  Without  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  real  accomplishments  of  the  Unification  Policy,  what 
Tubman  was  attempting  to  do  was  to  blur  the  distinction  between 
tribal  Africans  and  Americo-Liberians  without  altering  the  rules 
that  would  permit  the  latter  to  maintain  their  dominant  role.  Inte¬ 
gration  was  not  interpreted  as  implying  the  recognition  of  two 
separate  but  equal  cultures  or  the  melding  of  the  two  into  a  new 
society,  but  rather  it  was  meant  to  enco\irage  the  gradual  assimila¬ 
tion  of  tribal  Africans  into  an  enlarged  Americo-Liberian  commu- 
nit\’.  Tubman  clearly  indicated  the  direction  ofhis  policy  wht*n  he 
stated  in  the  1944  inaugural  address  that  “we  are  aiming  at  de¬ 
veloping  a  ci\  ilized  stat(‘"  but  warned  that  its  “civilization.  .  .will 
be  as  weak  as  its  weakest  pafiau  link,  if  due  prc'caution  be  not 
taken. 

Tubman  appointed  a  number  of  tribal  Africans  to  govern¬ 
ment  positions  and  was  patron  toothers  who  ran  for  public  office. 
.‘Vfter  they  had  been  co-opted  into  the  system  in  this  manner,  they 
were  list'd  to  advertise  the  advantages  of  assimilation  through  un¬ 
ification.  Once  a  chief  or  other  tribal  personality  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  into  the  True  Whig  hierarchy  and  became  an  “Htinora- 
ble,  he  was  uidikely  be  an  opponent  of  the  Americo-Liberian  as- 
ceiulancy,  it  was  believed. 

Members  of  the  Vai  tribal  group  were  the  most  reaily  to  take 
atlvantage  of  the  opportunities  for  advancement  offered  by  unifi¬ 
cation.  Among  major  groups,  those  from  the  Kru  and  Orebo  were 
more  reluctant  to  respond.  What  had  In'en  expected  to  blur  dif¬ 
ferences,  however,  served  in  many  instances  to  enhance  tribal 
consciousness  of  their  separate  identities,  as  groups  at  first  vied 
with  one  another  for  official  recognition.  Later  there  was  some 
recognition  that  there  could  be  strength  in  cohesiveness.  Where 
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iiiunitN  and  tribal  Atricans  and  optMiing  tlu*  way  Ibr  tlie  latti*r  to 
participate  in  the  political  life  of  the  conntrv .  “Kednced  to  its 
simplest  terms,”  Tubman  explained  when  the  policy  had  been  in 
operation  for  some  years,  ‘‘unification,  as  I  perceis  t'  it,  is  the  [uac- 
tical  application  of  thinking  and  living  on  a  national  rather  than  a 
parochial,  benighted  basis.” 

[legislation  was  enacted  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
I'nification  Policy,  extending  suffrage  to  all  [)roi)erty  holders  ami 
to  all  those  who  paid  hut  tax.  Tubman  touretl  tbe  interior  and  met 
with  chiefs  not  only  to  discuss  local  problems  but  also  to  explain 
the  policy  to  them.  A  special  unification  council  was  formed  to 
draw  together  leaders  from  different  parts  of  the  country  every 
few  years,  and  executive  councils  were  impaneled  to  meet  more 
freijuentiy  to  study  the  progress  of  unification  in  particular 
localities.  The  councils  were  attended,  amidst  pageantrx  and  the 
exchange  of  gifts,  by  chiefs,  headmen,  and  local  officials,  who  met 
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tfcl  his  administration  to  evolutionary  cluinge  witliin  the  context 
ot  c»)ntinned  True  Whi^  rule.  He  spoke  convincingly,  as  no  other 
high-ranking  Americo- Liberian  official  had  before  him,  of  remov¬ 
ing  class  distinctions  and  of  introducing  policies  that  would  draw 
tribal  Africans  into  the  political  mainstream. 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  Tubman’s  program  was  that  many  of 
the*  elite  class  upon  whom  he  had  to  depend  to  carry  out  his 
policies  were  afraid  that  the  proposed  measures  would  endanger 
the  wax  of  life  and  standard  of  living  they  had  come  to  consider 
their  birthright;  con.sequently,  they  gave  the  program  less  than 
full  support.  The  uncompromising  approach  of  the  party’s  old 
guard  was  to  resist  the  new  forces  of  nationalism  that  were  brew¬ 
ing  in  Africa  by  isolating  the  tribal  population  from  change  and  al¬ 
lowing  as  little  new  foreign  influence  as  possible,  including 
economic  development,  that  might  upset  the  established  order. 
Tubman  was  also  interested  in  protecting  the  special  interests  of 
his  own  class  and  keeping  the  direction  of  the  country  in  its  con¬ 
trol,  but  he  argued  that  reform  was  the  best  guarantee  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  status  of  the  Americo-Liberians.  The  route  that  he  chose 
to  prevent  radical  movements  from  emerging  among  young 
.Americo-Lil)erians,  as  well  as  among  tribal  Africans,  was  to  re¬ 
dress  some  of  the  more  obx  ions  grievances  before  they  became 
serious  issues  threatening  the  country  s  stability. 

Tubman  s  vice-presidential  running  mate  in  1943  was  (fai  ¬ 
ence  L.  .Simpson,  who  had  been  Barclay’s  secretary  of  state  and 
the  leading  contender  against  Tubman  for  the  presidential  nomi¬ 
nation.  Simpson  was  a  person  of  liberal  temperament  who  had 
kinship  ties  with  the  \'ai,  but  he  was  a  staunch  party  man  as  widl 
whom  the  old  guard  saw  as  a  counterweight  to  Tubman,  .\lthongh 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  tin*  president  of 
the  Senate  xxere  influential  figures  idx'ntified  with  tlu“  old  guard, 
there  xxas  no  real  opposition  to  administration  jrolicies  in  the 
Icgislaturi-.  The  old  guard  continued  to  dominate  parts  counc  ils, 
but  povxcr  within  the  gox'erument  shifted  decisix  elx  to  the  new 
pn'sidcnt  and  to  his  family  lu'twork,  whose  numibms  wt*re  ap¬ 
pointed  to  important  government  positions  through  the  patron¬ 
age  system.  In  order  to  cope  with  the  large  task  of  moderni/ation. 
Tubman  relied  extensively  on  foreign  advisers  and  technic  ians 
who  were  not  inflmmcc'd  by  party  intrigues. 

National  Unification 

rhe  I'nification  Policy  introduced  in  Tubman  s  first  inau¬ 
gural  address  was  intended  to  prevent  intracommunal  connict  b\ 
breaking  down  the  barriers  betwc*en  the  Amc'rico- Liberian  com- 
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iuU‘(Hiate,  and  coiistniftioii  of  a  new  runway  was  begun  50  miles 
from  Monrovia  at  what  fweame  Rol)erts  Field.  Supplies  of  rnl)f)er 
wt're  also  flown  out  from  the  new’  airfield. 

In  1942  i^iheria  granted  the  United  States  permission  to  eon- 
strnet,  control,  and  operate  hast's  in  the  country  under  the  De¬ 
fense  Areas  Agremnent.  (loncnrrently,  it  was  granted  the  right  to 
defend  those  bases  and  other  strategic  interests  in  Liberia. 
Roberts  Field  made  possilile  tlie  airlifting  of  supplies  to  United 
States  forces  during  the  Nortfi  Africa  campaign, and  antisub¬ 
marine  patrols  were  flow'ii  b\  seaplanes  based  at  Fisherman  s 
Lake  (Lake  Piso).  About  5,(X)()  United  States  troops,  including  en¬ 
gineers  and  all-black  combat  units  as  well  as  air  crews,  were 
staHoned  in  laberia  during  World  War  11. 

Roosevelt  \  isited  Liberia  in  January  194.3,  landing  at  Roberts 
Field  on  his  way  home  from  the  Caisablanca  Conference,  and  held 
talks  s\  ith  Barclay.  Later  in  the  year  Barclay  and  President-elect 
William  \  ,S.  Tubman  visited  the  United  States  on  Roosevelt  s  in- 
\  itation  and  signed  additional  agreements  for  the  construction  of 
modern  port  facilities  at  Monrovia  and  for  technical  assistance. 


The  Tubman  Era 

In  his  inangnral  address  in  January  1944,  Tubman  an- 
iioniK  cd  an  ambitious  new  jirogram  aimed  at  ameliorating  the  so- 
c  i.il  and  political  (hnermices  that  existed  between  the  Americo- 
Libcrian  elite  and  tin*  rest  of  the  country.  He  also  made  proposals 
lor  developing  laberia  economicallv  and  socially  into  a  modern 
nation  I'hc  tvv  in  pillars  of  Tubman  s  program  were"  to  be  the  Un- 
ili(  afion  Poliv  \ ,  directed  toward  social  and  political  inti’gration  of 
all  l.ilx  rians.  and  the  snbse((nent  Open  Door  Policy,  designed  to 
attract  foreign  capital  to  Liberia. 

I  nbinan  was  49  v  ears  old  when  he  assumed  the  presidenev . 
A  descendant  of  freed  slaves  who  had  come  to  Liberia  from  C.eor- 
Uia  in  IS.34.  he  laid  bemi  raised  at  (.'ape  Palmas,  educated  at  a 
Methodist  seminarv  ,  serv«-d  in  the  militia  during  the  tribal  upris¬ 
ings.  and  started  his  political  r-ar<-er  b\  being  elected  to  the  House 
of  Rcincsentativ cs  from  Marvlaml  (.'onnty  in  1922.  He  built  a 
\M»litiv  al  base  nationalK  among  lower  ecbelon  .\merico- Liberians 
and  tribal  Africans  but  also  had  imi>eccable  crechmtials  as  a 
nil  inber  of  the  inner  l  ircle  of  the  rriie  Whig  Parts  and  as  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Masonic  ( >rder.  Over  the  v<‘ar.s  he  built  an  impressiv  i* 
patronage  network  that  incorporatetl  relatives,  in-laws,  and 
vv.irds.  During  the  194.3  i>residential  campaign.  Tubman  commit- 
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had  stufted  tlie  ballot  boxes. 

With  the  approval  of  the  legislature,  Barclay  assumed  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers.  Public  expenditures  were  slashed,  and  a 
moratorium  was  declared  on  loan  repayments  to  the  FCA  until  re¬ 
venues  improved.  The  debt  service,  which  ecpialed  20  percent  of 
total  revenues  in  1926,  had  increased  to  60  percent  in  1932.  The 
Ihiited  States  Government  warned  that  it  would  interpret  the  ac¬ 
tion  as  a  repudiation  of  the  debt  hut  refused  to  go  to  the  lengths 
urged  hy  Firestone  to  force  Liberia  to  pay  on  schedule. 

Washington  took  a  much  more  benevolent  approach  to  its  rt'- 
lations  with  Liberia  after  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Unted  States  in  1933.  The  Roosevelt  administration 
ser\  ed  notice  that  it  would  not  toh'rate  foreign  intervention  in  the 
country’s  affairs  and  offered  Liberia  diplomatic  assistance  in  a 
number  of  matters  involving  the  colonial  powers. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1926  agreements,  the  American  fi¬ 
nancial  adviser  to  the  Liberian  government  was  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  ensuring  prompt  payment  of  the  loan,  but  after  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  terms,  he  bt'came  more  closely  involved  in  cooperation 
with  Liberian  officials  to  improve  the  covmtry’s  fiscal  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  benefit  of  both  Liberia  and  American  interests  there. 

Special  legislation  in  1935,  confirmed  1)\  a  referendum,  ex¬ 
tended  Barclay’s  current  term  to  eight  years,  bypassing  the  elec¬ 
tion  scheduled  for  that  year.  Prolonging  the  presidential  term  was 
explained  as  an  economy  measure,  but  the  Barclay  administration 
also  fear<-d  that  a  disruptive  election  would  further  weaken  the 
confidence  of  foreign  pow  ers  and  creditors  in  Liberia’s  ability  to 
maintain  political  stability.  Barelas  was  re-elected  to  a  four-year 
second  term  in  1939.  As  war  threatened,  France  worried  about  a 
coup  d  etat  being  carried  otit  in  Liberia,  inspired  by  German  na¬ 
tionals  there,  and  submitted  a  plan  for  training  a  Liberian  arms  of 
5,(K)()  men,  svhich  woidd  also  be  essential  to  defending  the  rubber 
plantations.  Barclay  called  the  plan  unacceptable,  pointing  out 
that  Lil)eria  could  not  bear  the  cost  of  larger  defeust'  forces  svith- 
out  contrav(>niug  the  agreements  made  svith  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  VVdieii  war  broke  out,  Barclay  issued  a  declaration  of  strict 
neutrality,  but  in  1942  Liberia  broke  diplomatic  relations  ssith 
(iermaus . 

At  Firestone  s  urging.  Pan  American  Airssays  had  inaugu¬ 
rated  regular  trans-Atlantic  sers  ice  betsveen  the  United  States 
and  Liberia  in  1941.  Pan  American  had  also  obtaiiu'd  a  contract 
for  fens  ing  aircraft  that  had  been  acrjnired  by  Britain  under  the 
Lend-Lease  ,\ct  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  Egspt.  (a)mmercial 
facilities  in  Liberia  that  ssere  used  for  stopovers  prosed  in- 
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experts  appointed  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  recjnested  advis¬ 
ers  to  help  in  preparing  financial  and  judicial  reforms.  In  respoi\se 
to  this  initiative,  the  League  of  Nations  named  an  eight-nation 
panel,  including  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Poland, 
and  Venezuela,  as  well  as  a  representative  of  Liberia.  Liberia,  the 
report  stated,  “repre.sents  the  paradox  of  being  a  Republic  of 
12,000  citizens  with  1,000,0(X)  subjects.  It  deplored  the  lack  of 
modern  health  care  (except  on  the  Firestone  plantation),  the  high 
incidence  of  preventable  disease,  and  the  primitive  sanitation 
conditions.  The  government  had  failed,  it  continued,  to  take  even 
the  most  basic  steps  toward  improving  conditions  among  tribal 
Africans.  The  country’s  financial  situation  was  called  “tragic”  and 
its  monetary  system  “confusing.”  Included  in  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  the  establishment  of  a  pidilic  health  service,  renegoti¬ 
ation  of  the  FCA  loan  to  make  more  funds  available  for  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  radical  reform  of  native  African  aff  airs  policies  allow  ¬ 
ing  elected  chiefs  to  exerci.se  real  power  in  the  Hinterland.  It 
called  for  the  abolition  of  forced  labor  and  the  end  of  pawnage. 
Many  of  the  solutions  proposed  by  the  commission  were  unrealis¬ 
tic,  however.  For  instance,  at  a  time  when  the  country  s  revenues 
had  been  reduced  to  only  about  $450,000  a  year  as  a  result  of  the 
impact  of  the  Great  Depression,  the  commission  expected  the 
Liberian  government  to  expend  $400,000  to  improve  public  ser¬ 
vices.  The  Liberian  president  chose  not  to  respond  directly  to  the 
commission’s  recommendations,  although  improvements  in  so¬ 
cial  services  were  instituted  as  funds  became  available  later  in  the 
decade.  Forced  labor  was  banned,  and  pawnage  was  phased  out. 
Barclay  stonewalled  on  other  recommendations,  however,  and 
let  time  work  in  his  favor. 

The  Barclay  Administration 

Immigration  policy  was  an  issue  in  the  1931  election  in  which 
Barclay  faced  Faulkner,  w  ho  was  once  again  the  candidate  of  the 
People  s  Party.  Already  known  as  the  champion  of  nati\e  African 
rights,  Faulkner  also  favored  unrestricted  immigration  by  Amer- 
icati  blacks.  The  two  positions  were  not  unrelated  because  both 
implied  that  the  Ainerico- Liberian  cxjmmvu^ity  would  have  to 
share  power  with  other  groups.  Speaking  for  the  True  \Vhigs, 
Bari  lax  also  lavoreil  immigration  but  would  base  restrieted  ad¬ 
mission  to  .\merican  blacks  bringing  new  skills  into  the  countiN 
that  would  attract  investment.  Faulkner  increased  his  share  of  the 
vote  o\  ei  the  1927  election  and  lost  in  Monrovia  only  by  a  narrow 
margin,  but  Barclav  still  won  handilv  across  the  nation.  As  he  had 
aft»M  his  ilefeat  in  1927.  Faulkiu'r  charged  that  the  True  Whigs 
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rlit“  iiiattt'i'  was  hroii^lit  to  tho  attontion  of  tlu-  l^cajiue*  of  Na¬ 
tions,  w  hich  appointed  a  coininission  of  iiupiiry  under  the  British 
jvirist,  (aithhert  (Ihristy,  to  investijjate  tlie  allej'ations  made 
against  Liberia.  Tl\e  eoinmission,  which  included  former  Lihe- 
rian  president  Arthur  Barclay  aiul  (.'harles  S.  Johnson  of  Fisk  Ihii- 
\ frsit\  in  TtMinessee,  spent  several  months  in  Liberia  ohservinj^ 
conditions  and  condnetinji  interviews.  l)i  its  report,  published  in 
1930,  the  (dnisty  (,’omniission  accused  hijjh-rankinj'  Liberian 
yo\  t'rnment  officials  of  complicit\  in  procurinff  involuntary  labor 
by  imini'ssment  and  of  Other  practices  illej^al  under  international 
lavs .  It  also  defined  pawnaj'e  as  a  form  of  slavery  a»»d  ct)ndemned 
the  LFF’  for  brutality  in  suppressinjf  resistance  to  forced  labor. 
When  the  Ihiited  States  governnuMit  added  its  voice  to  the  chorus 
of  complaint.  King  assured  Washington  that  his  government 
would  abide  b\  the  recommendations  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
logulate  the  export  of  labor,  but  he  characterized  the  commis¬ 
sions  accusation  that  slavery  existed  in  Liberia  as  “malicious 
propaganda  used  by  the  colonial  powers  to  discredit  the  repub¬ 
lic. 

The  I'nited  States  was  not  satisfied  with  King  s  response, 
<md  Secr<-tar\  of  State  Ifenrv  L.  Stimson  wrote  a  sharply  worded 
note  repeating  charges  made  against  government  officials  and 
calling  for  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties.  Under  pressure  from 
the  Lf  nited  States,  King  named  a  Liberian  commission  to  look  into 
tlu“  charges  against  governemnt  officials.  When  evidence  was 
presented  that  linked  Liberian  vice  president  Allen  B.  Yancey  to 
the  s\  ndicate,  both  he  and  King  resigned  from  office,  and  Edwin 
James  Barclav',  the  secretary  of  state,  was  sworn  in  as  president. 

Ban  lav  was  concerned  about  the  implications  for  Liberian 
sov  ereigntv  if  the  Leagiu’  of  Nations  chose  to  ac^  upon  the  Christy 
( .'ommission  s  recommendation  that  the  league  involve  itself 
further  in  the  countrv  s  internal  affairs.  Despite  the  purge  of  the 
administration,  the  new  president  still  had  reason  to  fear  action 
taken  by  the  colonial  powers.  Britain,  for  example,  had  suggested 
consideration  of  ap])ointing  an  Anglo-American  commission  to 
oversee  reform,  and  imposition  ofa  League  of  Nations  trusteeship 
was  also  mentioned.  Early  in  1931  Britain  and  Ciermany,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  United  .States,  delivered  an  ultimatum  to 
Liberia,  calling  on  it  to  accept  an  international  commission  to 
carrv  out  reforms  that,  the  document  declared  in  patronizing 
terms,  the  government  in  Monrovia  neither  desired  nor  had  the 
capability  to  carrv  out. 

.Although  Barclav  categorically  rejected  the  joint  ultimatum, 
he  said  that  his  government  would  accept  the  findings  ofa  panel  of 
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to  (It'volop  tlu‘  count r\  s  liydroclcctric  ])otcntial.  Kirt'stonc  siil)- 
sidiarics  in  la'lnuia — tlic  I'nitcd  States Tradiiifi; ( a)m|)any  and  the 
Bank  of  Monrovia,  vvhieh  at  one  tiiiu*  was  tlie  only  hank  in  the 
country — eontrihnterl  tt>  devrdojnnent  of  r\il>her  production  fjy 
Liherian  landowners  and  stiinnlat(‘d  investment  in  otlu'r  areas  as 
well.  Furthermore,  tin*  company  made  a  valuahle  contrihution  in 
spons{)rin^  researcli  in  tropical  medicine. 

Liberia  and  the  League  of  Nations 

Liberia  s  constitution  prohibited  sla\er\  .  and  laberians  had 
cooperated  in  brin^ufi  an  end  to  slave  trarlin^  alon^  the  (irain 
(a)ast.  By  the  mid  of  tin*  nint'teenth  centurv ,  howe\ cr,  the  export 
of  native  labor,  procuri'd  by  dubious  nu'ans  and  contracted  out 
under  appalling  conditions,  became  a  lucratixc  business  for  the 
Americo-Liberians  wlio  were  migaged  in  it.  ('acao  plantations  on 
the  small  Spanish  island-eoloin  of  Fm  nando  1\)  needed  a  depend¬ 
able  flow  of  workt'rs  that  was  not  available  legally  or  as  cheapK 
from  the  British  and  Frmich  eolonies  that  w  ere  closer  at  hand.  In 
1905  Liberia  agreml  to  siiiipK  workers  on  contract,  and  (uu  inan 
ships  were  chartered  to  earry  theun  to  k'ernando  Po.  The  agrc*e- 
ment  was  formalized  in  a  tre^aty  betwe  en  laberia  and  Spain  signed 
in  1914.  I'nder  its  terms  Libcuian  contrac  tors  wmc“  paid  a  fee  for 
c-ach  workc-r  sent  to  Fernando  Po,  and  wages  accumulated  ovc  ’• 
thc‘  two-year  period  of  the  worker  s  contrac  t  wm  c'  deposited  in 
gold  in  .VIonrox  ia  to  be*  paid  in  local  c  urrmuA  u  hmi  lie*  returned  to 
Liberia.  .Most  of  the  workcu  s  wen  t*  Kru,  supplic'd  to  contractors  by 
their  chiefs  or  headmen  in  consideration  of  a  feu*  pcT  head. 

Demand  for  plantation  vxorkcus  increased  sharpK  in  the 
early  192()s  at  a  time  whe-n  Libcuia  was  xirtualK  bankrupt  and 
welconu*cl  the  opportunity  to  c-arn  rewemie  through  the-  sale*  of 
labor.  To  exploit  the*  potential  of  an  expanding  markc't  in  contract 
labor,  a  syndicate*  was  fornu'd  tliat  incluclc*d  a  number  of  higliK 
placc*cl  govc*rnm(*nt  figurc*s.  During  the*  1927  presidential  i*lc*ction 
campaign,  Thomas  [.  Faulkuc*r,  the*  Amc*rican-born  former  max  or 
of  Monrovia  who  xvas  thenominc*c*of  the*  rc*formist  Pc*oplc*  s  Partx'. 
made*  the*  abuse  of  eontraet  lalioran  issue.  For  the  first  time*  since 
the*  fruc*  Whigs  had  rc*turnc*d  to  jxoxx  er  in  1 H77,  the*  Pc'ojxlc*  s  Partx 
off(*rc*cl  a  crc*cliblc*  altc*rnative  to  xoters  that  xvas  based  on  rc*al  clif- 
fc*rencc*s  in  polic  y  rathc*r  than  on  a  factional  dispute*  xx  ithin  the  rul¬ 
ing  party.  Faulkner  polled  9,(KM)  vote's,  losing  to  King,  xxho  r**- 
ee*iv(*el  24,(K)0,  but  his  performance*  xxas  far  be-tte-r  than  that  of  any 
prex  ioiis  opposition  candidate.  ,'\fte*r  his  ele*fe*at,  Faulkner  made 
public  charge's  of  exploitation  of  contract  labor  and  implicatc'd 
m(*mbe*rs  of  the  syndicate*  in  ille*gal  activities. 
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l)ffn  poorly  organized  and  was  uncoordinated.  Claims  of  con¬ 
spiracies  and  subversive  plotting  among  ethnic  groups,  the  mili¬ 
tary,  labor,  and  students  were  made  by  the  government.  In  most 
cases  its  evidence  was  vague;  the  purpose  seemed  to  he  to  dis¬ 
courage  incipient  dissident  activity.  In  1968,  however,  a  distin¬ 
guished  diplomat,  Henry  B.  Fahnhulleh,  was  arrested  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Liberia  from  four  years  as  ambassador  in  Nairobi  and  was 
charged  with  leading  a  tribal  movement  aimed  at  overthrowing 
.Vinerico-Liberian  rule.  C'ontacts  with  communist  embassies  in 
Kenya  and  (uiiiu'a  were  alleged.  The  evidence  against  him  was 
contrived,  and  sonu*  observt'rs  .saw  Fahnhulleh,  an  assimilated 
\’ai,  as  a  scapegoat  ofit'red  to  those  in  the  old  guard  who  were  ex¬ 
pressing  alarm  at  the  growing  political  influence  of  the  tribal  ele- 
iiuMits  Many  were  jealous  of  Fahnbulleh’s  rise  in  the  government 
hierarchy  under  Tubman  s  patronage,  and  testimony  against  him 
euiphasi/»‘d  that  he  had  betrayed  his  benefactors  in  the  Americo- 
l,iberian  establishment.  In  a  well-publicized  trial,  Fahnhulleh 
was  coiis  ic  t<'d  of  fr<*ason,  sentenced  to  20  years  imprisonment, 
and  Ills  pro|)erf\  confisrati-d  The  trial  placed  all  assimilated  in¬ 
digenous  Vfi  K  aiis  in  high  positions  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion, 
.111(1  III  the  mo:., tils  that  followed,  a  number  of  local  officials  of  tri¬ 
bal  bac  kgrouiid  were  removed  from  their  positions. 

ff\  the  iiiid-LKiOs  Liberia  had  achieved  a  modest  prosperity 
based  on  iron  ore  and  rubbtT  production,  which  accounted  for 
.(bout  Ml  percent  ofe\[)orts.  \nother  important  source  of  revenue 
wasderised  from  the  laberian  merchant  fleet,  who.se  “flag  of  con - 
seitieiice  carriers  in  196.5  surpassed  ships  of  American  and 
British  registry  in  total  deadweight  tonnage  (see  Maritime  Ship- 
|)iug.  c  h  3i  Liberia  profited  from  good  commodity  prices  during 
the  period  and  enjoyed  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  as  a  result,  but 
the  surplus  was  sufficient  only  to  keep  up  with  payments  on  a 
mounting  public  and  foreign  debt,  the  latter  attributable  in  part 
to  large  food  imports.  Increased  agricultural  production  was 
therefore  deemed  essential  for  easing  the  debt  burden  and  im- 
[invcing  living  .standards.  Accordingly,  agriculture  was  given 
priority  in  economic  planning. 

()l)eration  Production  was  launched  by  Tubman  in  1963  as  a 
corollary  to  the  Open  Door  Policy  and  was  the  core  of  the  five- 
year  plan  for  economic  development  introduced  that  year.  The 
program  focused  on  making  the  country  .self-sufficient  in  rice  pro¬ 
duction.  In  addition  to  its  aim  of  growing  as  much  rice  as  the  coun¬ 
try  consumed,  the  government  s  promotional  campaign  also 
stressed  reliance  on  private  initiative  and  the  efficacy  of  self-help 
and  hard  work.  Operation  Production  underscored  the  econ- 
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oiny  s  cominitinent  to  fret*  enterprise.  Tiilmian  hainineretl  away 
at  these  themes  for  some  time  in  appearances  across  the  country . 

Operation  Frodnction  also  sonj^ht  to  stimulate  Liherian- 
owned  hnsiness  that  produced  the  sort  of  indigenous  commercial 
middle  class  that  had  earlier  been  discouraged  by  the  True 
Whigs.  This  change  in  direction  was  in  part  the  result  of  animosity 
toward  the  Lebanese  commercial  community  in  Liberia  that  had 
been  voiced  even  by  government  spokesmen.  At  the  time  of  the 
1964  inauguration,  when  Tnbman  had  been  feted  in  a  series  of  re¬ 
ceptions  given  by  the  Lebanese  community,  the  president  ex¬ 
pressed  admiration  for  their  energy  and  ability  but  indicated  that 
he  expected  them  to  ease  their  way  out  of  their  near  moiu)poly  of 
middle-level  commercial  activity.  “I  want  the  Lebanese  to  train 
the  Liberians  how  to  trade,”  he  told  the  merchants. 

The  government  had  expected  steady  progress  to  be  made  as 
a  result  of  projects  included  in  the  five-year  plan.  The  debt  prob¬ 
lem  worsened  in  the  late  1960s,  however,  taking  the  bloom  off 
prospects  for  rapid  development.  Falling  commodity  prices  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  revenue  that  was  available  to  ser\  ice  the 
debt  and  also  made  it  difficult  to  fund  social  programs  that  had 
been  introduced  at  a  time  when  economic  conditions  were  better. 
Clovernment  expeditures  were  cut,  and  periodically,  salaries  in 
the  public  sector  went  unpaid.  Anticipated  growth  in  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  in  the  Liberian-owned  private  sector  was  disappoint¬ 
ing  as  well.  Incentives  offered  to  investors  attracted  little  new  in¬ 
dustry  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  domestic  market  for  man¬ 
ufactured  goods,  and  at  the  end  of  the  decade  it  was  still  necessary 
to  import  25  percent  of  the  country  s  rice  requirements. 

Liberia  in  Africa 

Liberia’s  foreign  policy  had  been  directed  toward  maintain¬ 
ing  good  relations  with  the  United  States  and  the  principal  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  that  were  its  primary  trading  partners  and  sources  of 
investment.  Tubman’s  only  allusion  tt)  Africa  in  his  second  and 
third  inaugural  addresses  in  1952  and  1956  came  as  part  of  sweep¬ 
ing  references  to  Liberia  s  .solidarity  with  the  teeming  millions  ot 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  They  were  as  yet  unprepared  for 
self-determination,  he  stated,  but  should  be  made  ready  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  year  after  he  delivered  the  third  inaugural  address, 
however,  Ghana  achieved  independence  from  Britain,  starting  a 
trend  that  called  for  a  reapprai.sal  of  Liberia  s  foreign  policy  objec¬ 
tives. 

The  fact  was  that  Americo- Liberians  were  psychologically 
isolated  from  African  elite  groups  in  the  rest  of  Africa.  They  did 
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not  share  an  interest  in  concepts  ot  “African  personality,  or  neu- 
ritude,  nor  did  the  settler  mentality  still  prevalent  anions  them 
tnul  much  value  in  defininj?  Liberia’s  “African  heritajie,  the  unifi¬ 
cation  program  notwithstanding.  They  were  deeply  snspicioiis  of 
the  nationalist  ideologies  and  movements  emerging  in  the  rest  of 
Africa  that  had  the  potential  of  mobilizing  tribal  Africans  against 
their  privileged  position  just  as  it  had  galvanized  African  opinion 
elsewhere  against  continued  colonial  rule. 

Even  before  the  independence  of  (ihana  in  1957,  Tubman 
appeared  to  have  understood  that  Liberia  would  have  to  fashion  a 
wider  role  for  itself  in  Africa.  Liberia,  he  said,  “must  be  the  pride 
of  a  race,  the  emblem  of  hope  and  aspiration  as  well  as  the  trail- 
blazer  in  an  emerging  concept  of  human  relations  distinctively  Af¬ 
rican.  ”  But  as  the  nationalist  movements  grew  in  strength  and  it 
became  apparent  that  they  would  be  successful  in  achieving  their 
aims  sooner  rather  than  later.  Tubman  and  other  Liberian  leaders 
were  surprised  to  discover  that  their  country  was  not  held  in  great 
esteem  elsewhere  in  Africa.  Other  African  leaders  were  either 
embarrassed  by  Liberia  or  were  condescending  toward  it.  They 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  model  for  their  own  future  development  or 
simply  failed  to  take  its  presence  into  account. 

Liberia  reacted  with  a  flurry  of  diplomatic  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  activity.  Officials  attended  conferences,  participated  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  celebration  of  each  new  African  nation’s  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  espou.sed  African  causes  in  the  UN.  In  1960 
Liberia  and  Ethiopia  were  cosponsors  of  a  suit  brought  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  The  Hague  aimed  at  finding 
South  African  administration  of  South  West  Africa  (Namibia)  il¬ 
legal.  That  same  year  Liberia  led  the  way  in  extending  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  Algerian  provisional  government  in  exile. 

Generally,  Liberia  s  relations  with  other  African  states  in  the 
1960s  were  cordial,  whether  or  not  there  was  concurrence  on 
political  objectives.  Tubman’s  approach  to  the  question  of  African 
unity  was  flexible  and  conservative,  urging  steadily  improving 
political  and  economic  ties  between  nations  that  retained  their  in¬ 
dividual  sovereignty.  Arguing  that  point,  Liberia  played  a  key 
role  in  several  multilateral  conferences  that  led  eventually  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  on 
terms  similar  to  those  advanced  by  Tubman. 

The  first  of  these  was  convened  at  Sanniquellie,  a  small  town 
in  northern  Liberia  near  the  border  with  Guinea,  in  July  1959  at  a 
time  when  tv/o  other  participants,  Kwame  Nkrumah  of  (diana 
and  Ahmed  Sekou  Toure  of  Guinea,  were  actively  working  to¬ 
ward  the  political  union  of  their  countries.  The  important  result  of 
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tht'  fonfertMice  was  a  torinal  statement  that  emhoclic'cl  tubman  s 
cletiihtion  of  Afriean  unity.  All  independent  countries  and  those 
with  approachinj'  dates  of  independence  were  invited  to  attend  a 
conference  tht'  followiiif'  year  in  Addis  Ababa  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  tlie  establishment  of  the  “Ca)mmnnity  of  African 
States,  ”  within  which  c'ach  member  would  “maintain  its  own  na¬ 
tional  identity  and  constitutional  structure. 

The  Addis  Ababa  conferc'uee  in  1960  failed  to  resolve  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  governments  of  those  countries  seeking 
speedy  political  unification  and  those,  like  Liberia,  that  viewed 
African  unity  in  terms  of  greater  cooperation  within  acommunitv 
of  independent  states.  (Jonseijuently,  two  separate  constellations 
orbiting  in  different  directions  emerged  from  the  conference.  The 
so-called  Casablanca  Group  adhered  to  the  Nkrumah-Toure  line 
advocating  political  union.  The  so-called  Monrovia  Group  was  an 
alignment  of  20  countries  in  the  “moderate”  camp  incorporating 
the  well-knit  Brazzaville  Group  of  former  French  colonies,  which 
met  in  1961  in  Monrovia  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  cooper¬ 
ation.  The  key  principle  agreed  on  at  the  conference  was  one  of 
“unity  of  aspirations  and  of  action  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  African  siK-ial  solidarity  and  political  identity,”  rather  than 
political  integration. 

The  opposing  groups  managed  to  settle  their  differences  at 
the  Lagos  Conference  in  1962,  adopting  a  formula  presented  by 
Liberia  under  which  they  met  again  in  Addis  Ababa  the  following 
year  to  reconsider  the  basis  for  forming  a  comprehensive  inter-Af- 
rican  organization.  At  the  Addis  Ababa  Conference  of  1963,  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  the  Monrovia  and  the  Casablanca  groups,  which  in¬ 
cluded  governments  of  very  different  political  and  social  orienta¬ 
tions,  reached  agreement  on  forming  an  organization  of  all  inde¬ 
pendent  African  states  (excluding  South  Africa).  In  the  form  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  OAU  was  intended  to  provide  the  framework  for 
closer  cooperation  short  of  political  integration.  The  organization 
held  out  the  promise  of  eventual  unification,  but  its  structure  was 
sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  acx'eptance  by  Tubman  and  the  other 
moderates.  Tubman  himself  conceded  more  authority  to  the 
OAU  at  Addis  Ababa  than  he  had  been  ready  to  accept  at  earlier 
conferences.  Its  charter  set  forth  the  purposes  of  the  OAU  as 
promoting  African  unity  and  cooperation  on  the  international 
level  by  coordinating  the  political,  diplomatic,  economic,  social, 
and  defense  policies  of  member  states. 

The  Liberian  Senate  ratified  the  charter  in  August  1963. 
Tubman  pointed  out  to  his  countrymen  that  a  large  part  of  the  in¬ 
itiative  for  founding  the  OAU  had  come  from  Liberia  and  that  90 
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percent  of  its  charter,  as  adopted,  had  been  taken  from  that  of  the 
Monrovia  Croup. 


The  Tolbert  Presidency 

On  July  23,  1971,  Tubman  died  of  postoperative  complica¬ 
tions  in  a  London  hospital,  where  he  had  been  admitted  for  treat¬ 
ment  three  weeks  earlier.  His  death  at  age  74  after  27  years  as 
president  marked  the  end  of  an  era  in  Liberian  history.  The  na¬ 
tion  went  into  mourning  for  the  man  who  had  been  called  the 
“Maker  of  Modern  Liberia.  ” 

Tolbert’s  accession  to  the  presidency  after  20  years  as  Tub- 
man's  vice  president  was  quiet  and  orderly.  He  served  a  six- 
month  interim  term  as  “provisional  president  ”  and  in  January 
1972  was  sworn  in  as  president  after  enactment  of  special  legisla¬ 
tion  that  enalded  him  to  begin  a  four-year  term  in  his  own  right  in¬ 
stead  of  completing  the  unexpired  term  to  which  Tubman  had 
only  recently  been  elected. 

The  son  of  a  former  slave  from  South  Carolina  who  had  be¬ 
come  a  well-to-do  coffee  planter  in  Liberia,  Tolbert  had  served  in 
the  Senate  for  eight  years  before  being  chosen  as  Tubman’s  run¬ 
ning  mate  in  1951.  Trained  for  the  ministry,  he  had  continued  to 
function  as  a  Baptist  clergyman  while  in  office  and  for  five  years 
(1965-70)  had  been  president  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  At 
age  57  Tolbert  was  still  an  unknown  quantity,  having  filled  the  of¬ 
fice  of  vice  president  in  relative  obscurity  under  Tubman’s  expan¬ 
sive  shadow.  He  clearly  did  not  possess  his  predecessor’s  excep¬ 
tional  forcefulness  or  charismatic  personality,  and  he  seemed  to 
lack  the  old  leader  s  common  touch  with  the  people;  but  the  new 
president  was  an  amiable  and  resourceful  politician  who  over  the 
ears  had  built  his  own  patronage  network  in  the  government  and 
the  party.  Without  any  real  enemies  in  the  ruling  circles  of  the 
True  Whig  Party,  he  could  count  on  the  support  of  leading  figures 
and  their  factious  at  the  outset  of  his  administration.  Pledged  to 
continue  Tubman’s  policies  and  to  respect  the  prerogatives  of  the 
True  Whig  oligarchy,  he  nonetheless  brought  a  new  style  to  the 
presidency  and  soon  embarked  on  a  course  that  put  his  own  stamp 
on  the  government  and,  in  the  process,  alienated  some  of  those  in 
the  old  guard  who  had  regarded  him  passively  when  he  took  t)f- 
fice. 

Abandoning  the  formal  attire  in  office  favored  by  Tubman  for 
open-collar  shirts  and  traditional  African  garb,  Tolbert  attempted 
to  create  a  mt)re  modern,  streamlined,  and  distinctive  African 
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image  for  his  administration  and  for  Liberia.  Presidential  power 
was  centralized  through  the  creation  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  which  put  cabinet  officers  more  directly  under  the  pres¬ 
ident’s  personal  supervision.  Several  ministers  identified  with 
the  old  guard  were  dropped  from  the  cabinet.  Younger  and  better 
qualified  individuals  were  given  key  government  positions.  Re¬ 
forms  were  undertaken  in  the  civil  service,  and  Tolbert  pledged 
that  he  would  act  vigorously  against  corruption. 

The  practice  of  public  employees  remitting  a  portion  of  tbeir 
salaries  to  the  True  Whig  Party  was  ended.  Although  property 
qualifications  were  retained  for  voting,  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  was  approved  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  Tolbert  encour¬ 
aged  women  to  become  involved  in  politics  and  appointed  the 
first  women  to  the  national  cabinet.  Fahnbulleh  was  released 
from  prison  and  “rehabilitated,”  and  the  cult  of  personality  that 
had  surrounded  Tubman  was  de-emphasized.  In  directing  the 
lowering  of  the  price  of  rice  set  by  the  government,  Tolbert  also 
abolished  the  monopoly  for  distributing  rice  that  had  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  former  president’s  son  (and  his  own  son-in-law), 
William  “Shad”  Tubman. 

Yet  Liberia  remained  essentially  the  province  of  a  tightly 
knit  oligarchy.  For  all  the  attempted  liberalization  of  the  previous 
two  decades,  the  upper  levels  of  government  and  the  economy 
were  still  controlled  by  about  a  dozen  interrelated  Americo- Libe¬ 
rian  families.  These  and  other  influential  families  and  their  retain¬ 
ers  in  turn  dominated  the  inner  councils  of  the  True  Whig  Party. 
Tolbert’s  own  extended  family  illustrated  how  political  and 
economic  preferment  were  related  to  a  family  network.  His 
brother,  brother-in-law,  and  son-in-law  were  senators,  and  each 
was  a  prominent  businessman.  The  brother,  Stephen  Tolbert, 
was  also  minister  of  finance  in  the  cabinet  and  the  president’s 
closest  adviser.  Other  relatives,  in-laws,  and  longtime  family 
friends  held  posts  in  the  civil  and  foreign  services,  positions  in  the 
party,  and  directorships  in  foreign  companies  secured  through 
political  influence.  By  que.stionable  methods,  family  members 
obtained  monopolies  in  the  fishing,  transportation,  and  food  ca¬ 
tering  industries  and  on  the  sale  of  charcoal  used  by  the  urban 
poor  for  cooking  and  heating.  In  addition  to  unbridled  nepotism, 
the  Tolbert  administration  failed  to  bring  corruption  under  con¬ 
trol.  High  officials  committed  fraud  in  the  letting  of  government 
contracts,  involved  themselves  in  questionable  real  estate  acqui¬ 
sitions,  charged  personal  expenses  to  government  accounts,  used 
government  property  for  private  use,  evaded  hixes  and  customs 
fees,  and  engaged  in  other  illegal  practices. 
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Tolbert  s  leadership  of  the  True  Whig  Party  was  never  as  se¬ 
cure  as  Tubman’s  had  been.  Ultimately,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  bargain  with  the  old  guard,  which  was  led  by  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Richard  Henries.  Reportedly,  Hen¬ 
ries,  whose  approval  was  needed  for  any  measure  to  be  carried  in 
the  lower  chamber,  kept  a  book  on  government  officials  and  re¬ 
sorted  to  blackmail  when  it  served  his  purposes.  The  death  of 
Stephen  Tolbert  in  an  air  crash  in  1974  was  a  political  as  well  as  a 
personal  loss  to  the  president  that  deprived  him  of  support  in  his 
dealings  with  the  old  guard. 

Criticism  of  the  administration  was  tolerated  within  the 
context  of  the  party,  but  elsewhere  free  expression  was  curbed. 
The  police  employed  a  large  ring  of  informers  to  report  on  sus¬ 
pected  dissidents.  Outspoken  opponents  lost  jobs  or  suffered 
from  public  defamation  and,  if  they  persisted,  were  arrested,  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  tortured.  The  first  serious  challenge  to  the  regime, 
however,  came  in  1973  from  within  the  government  when  the  as¬ 
sistant  defense  minister.  Prince  Brown,  attempted  to  stage  a  coup 
d’etat  in  collaboration  with  army  officers.  The  effort  failed,  and 
Brown  and  his  co-conspirators  were  tried  for  treason  and  hanged. 

Tolbert  was  reelected  without  opposition  to  an  eight-year 
term  in  October  1975.  In  an  atmosphere  that  was  troubled  by  the 
economic  recession  and  social  unrest,  he  set  the  tone  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  his  inaugural  address,  demanding  “strict  disci¬ 
pline  and  sacrifice  ”  from  the  country.  The  vice  president,  James 
E.  Green,  died  in  1977  and  was  replaced  by  Methodist  bishop 
Bennie  Warner  after  a  special  election. 

Social  and  Economic  Problems  in  the  1970s 

Under  Tolbert,  Liberia  continued  to  move  along  a  road  to 
development  that  relied  on  private  enterprise.  The  open  door 
that  had  been  offered  by  Tubman  to  foreign  investors  was  main¬ 
tained,  but  pressure  was  put  on  foreign-owned  companies  to  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  In  1976  the  Fire¬ 
stone  Plantations  Company  concluded  a  new  agreement  with  the 
government  that  made  it  subject  to  the  full  range  of  tax  laws.  New 
concessions  negotiated  with  other  companies  contained  similar 
provisions.  Tolbert  also  insisted  on  a  bigger  role  for  Liberians  in 
the  foreign-owned  companies,  as  well  as  in  such  areas  as  com¬ 
merce  and  transportation  but,  because  economic  development 
had  far  outpaced  domestic  reserves  of  trained  manpower,  it 
proved  difficult  to  take  meaningful  steps  in  that  direction. 

A  new  and  optimistic  four-year  development  plan  went  into 
effect  in  1976,  but  the  world  recession  took  a  heavy  toll  on 
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Liberia.  As  foreign  markets  abroad  and  prices  for  Lil)erian  com¬ 
modity  exports  declined,  the  cost  of  imported  energy  rose 
steeply.  Liberia  was  barely  able  to  maintain  a  positive  growth  rate 
in  the  late  1970s,  when  a  drop  in  the  output  of  iron  ore  was  offset 
by  rising  ore  prices.  By  the  end  of  the  1970s  Liberia’s  foreign  debt 
stood  at  $744  million  and  the  budget  deficit  at  more  than  $100  mil¬ 
lion,  the  latter  largely  the  result  of  extravagant  public  works  pro¬ 
jects. 

The  dramatic  expansion  of  the  Liberian  economy  after  World 
War  II  had  provided  the  means  for  improving  hitherto  neglected 
scK'ial  services  and  had  greatly  enhanced  the  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  large  segment  of  the  population.  But  it  had  also 
created  social  problems,  particularly  those  associated  with  the 
movement  of  people  into  the  towns,  with  which  the  country’s 
government  was  not  prepared  to  deal.  Despite  impressive 
economic  development — some  analysts  contended  becau.se  of 
it — Liberia  did  not  feed  itself,  although  it  was  not  lacking  in  the 
physical  resources  to  do  .so. 

It  had  been  a  long-standing  government  policy  to  subsidize 
cash  crops — rubber,  cocoa,  and  coffee — that  were  produced  for 
export  typically  by  Americo-Liberian  planters.  By  contrast,  rice, 
which  was  mostly  grown  on  small,  low-income  farms  tended  by 
tribal  Africans  for  domestic  consumption,  was  for  the  most  part 
unsubsidized  and  sold  to  dealers  at  prevailing  market  prices.  In 
the  marketplace,  however,  rice  prices  v'ere  heavily  subsidized  to 
keep  food  fordable  for  the  urban  population.  Prices  were  fixed 
in  this  manner  for  home-grown  and  imported  rice  alike.  Com¬ 
panies  imported  large  quantities  of  rice  for  sale  at  reduced  prices 
to  employees.  This  practice  and  low  producer  prices  depressed 
farm  profits  to  the  extent  that  there  was  little  incentive  for  small¬ 
holders,  who  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population,  to  grow 
more  rice  than  was  needed  for  their  own  subsistence.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  switched  to  cash  crops.  Production  was  also  affected  because 
many  men  went  to  work  for  wages  on  the  plantations  or  in  the 
mines.  Others  left  the  countryside  for  the  towns  in  hope  of  finding 
jobs  there. 

The  latter  were  frequently  disappointed  in  their  search,  and 
Monrovia  became  home  to  large  numbers  of  unemployed.  A  va¬ 
grancy  law  had  been  enacted  in  1963  in  conjunction  with  Opera¬ 
tion  Production,  under  which  unemployed  adult  males  in  the 
towns  were  liable  to  be  sent  back  to  the  countryside  where,  it  was 
suppo.sed,  they  could  be  productively  occupied  in  raising  rice. 
Another  and  perhaps  more  serious  motivation  for  the  law,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  to  break  up  the  growing  detribalized  underclass  of 
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“hack  street  hoys”  who  inhahited  squalid  cjuarters  of  Monrovia, 
where  they  contrihuted  to  the  city’s  hi^h  crime  rate  and  were  a 
potential  source  of  social  unrest.  As  a  result  of  the  influx  from  the 
countryside,  the  capital  had  hurgeoned  from  a  sleepy  seaside 
town  of  12, (XX)  in  1940  to  a  crowded,  chaotic  city  of  more  than 
l(Xi,0(X)  in  1974  where  housing  was  inadequate,  sanitation  was 
poor,  and  puhlic  facilities  were  ill-maintained. 

Even  the  privileged  class  of  students,  whose  political  eon- 
scionsvAess  had  been  raised  along  with  their  expectations  by  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  education,  saw  their  opportunities  dwindling  in  the 
197()s.  There  was  a  IcK-al  saying  that  every  occupation  was  part  of  a 
monopoly;  the  Lebanese  monopolized  shopkeeping,  the  Gui¬ 
neans  cab  driving,  the  whites  management  and  technical  posi¬ 
tions,  and  so  on.  The  only  monopoly  left  to  the  Liberians,  it  was 
said,  was  the  one  on  poverty.  It  went  without  mentioning  that  the 
True  Whig  Party  had  a  monopoly  on  government  jobs. 

Opposition  Movements 

Open  opposition  to  the  political  establishment — and  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  Tolbert  administration — was  manifested  in  the  1970s 
through  student  associations,  self-help  groups,  and  organizations 
of  Liberians  resident  or  studying  abroad.  The  two  most  influential 
of  these  were  the  Movement  for  Justice  in  Africa  (MOJA), 
founded  by  Togba  Nah  Tipoteh  among  students  at  the  University 
of  Liberia  in  1973,  and  the  Progressive  Alliance  of  Liberians 
(PAL),  organized  in  the  United  States  in  1974  by  Gabriel  Baccus 
Matthews. 

Tipoteh,  who  had  been  dismissed  earlier  from  a  government 
planning  post  after  a  disagreement  on  policy  objectives,  regarded 
the  MOJA  as  a  "vanguard  party”  preparing  the  way  for  social  and 
{Aolitical  change  in  the  long  term,  but  he  avoided  becoming  iden¬ 
tified  with  radical  programs  based  on  class  struggle.  Pan-Af¬ 
ricanist  ill  its  orientation,  the  MOJA  established  links  with 
nationalist  groups  outside  Liberia.  Among  his  allies  on  the  Mon¬ 
rovia  campus  were  H.  Boima  Fahnbulleh,  the  son  of  Henry  B. 
Fahnbulleh,  and  Amos  Sawyer,  both  members  of  the  university 
acuity  (see  Organization  under  the  Second  Republic,  ch.  4). 

The  PAL,  which  drew  support  from  disaffected  students  and 
ex[)atriate  Liberians  who  were  beyond  the  reach  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  was  more  political  in  its  rhetoric  and  demanded  more  im¬ 
mediate  action,  but  it  was  committed  to  working  through  the 
democratic  process.  Matthews  t(K)k  his  inspiration  from  the  brand 
of  “African  socialism”  practiced  in  Tanzania  by  Julius  Nyerere  but 
ad\ Dcated  the  reform  of  existing  Liberian  institutions  rather  than 
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revolution.  The  FAL  opened  an  ottiee  in  Monrovia  in  1978. 

Althoiijih  the  two  inovenients  dittered  in  their  ideological 
underpiniring,  methods,  and  aisns,  they  were  not  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  as  opposition  groups,  and  a  measure  of  cooperation  de¬ 
veloped  hetweetj  them.  Both  engaged  in  political  education  ac¬ 
tivities  that  were  intended  to  radiate  from  its  elite  memhers  to  the 
broader  masses.  The  MOJA  set  up  its  own  cooperatives  for  the 
production  and  marketing  of  rice,  emphasizing  labor-intensive 
methods.  It  was  closely  linked  with  an  enterprise  known  as 
Susukuu,  which  organized  small  Liberian  businesses  and  craft 
shops  into  self-reliant  companies. 

The  Rice  Riots 

Early  in  1979  Tolbert’s  minister  of  agriculture,  Florence 
Chenoweth,  made  a  proposal  to  the  cabinet  for  increasing  the 
subsidized  price  of  rice  from  $22  for  a  100-pound  bag  to  $26.  She 
rationalized  the  increase  as  an  inducement  for  rice  farmers  to  stay 
on  the  land  and  produce  food  for  themselves  and  for  sale  instead  of 
leaving  to  work  for  wages  in  the  cities  or  on  the  rubber  planta¬ 
tions.  Political  opponents  noted,  however,  that  Chenoweth  and 
the  Tolbert  family  were  large-scale  rice  farmers  and  stood  to  profit 
handsomely  from  the  price  increase.  To  protest,  the  PAL  called 
for  a  peaceful  demonstration  in  Monrovia,  and  on  April  14  about 
2,000  activists  were  assembled  to  march  on  the  Executive  Man¬ 
sion  to  protest  the  proposed  price  rise.  They  were  joined  enroute, 
however,  by  more  than  10,000  “back  street  boys”  who  quickly 
transformed  the  orderly  procession  into  an  orgy  of  destruction. 
Widespread  looting  of  retail  stores  and  rice  warehouses  occurred 
during  the  so-called  Rice  Riots,  and  damage  to  private  property 
was  estimated  to  have  exceeded  $40  million.  Troops  were  called 
in  to  reinforce  hard-pressed  police  units  in  the  capital.  In  12  hours 
of  violence  in  the  city  ’s  streets,  at  least  40  demonstrators  and  riot¬ 
ers  were  killed  by  ill-trained  policemen,  and  more  than  500  were 
injured.  Hundreds  more  were  arrested,  and  police  were  ordered 
to  storm  the  PAL  headquarters.  Neighboring  Guinea,  whose 
president,  Toure,  had  signed  a  mutual  defense  treaty  with 
Liberia  only  three  weeks  earlier,  dispatched  several  hundred 
troops  to  assist  in  restoring  order  in  Monrovia. 

Holding  the  PAL  responsible  for  the  destruction  done  by  the 
mob  during  the  Rice  Riots,  Tolbert  rounded  up  PAL  leaders  and 
many  other  political  dissidents.  The  old  guard  in  turn  blamed  Tol¬ 
bert  for  his  earlier  leniency  toward  political  opponents  of  the  re¬ 
gime,  charging  thai  he  could  have  acted  sooner  to  check  unrest  by 
cracking  down  on  their  subversive  activities.  Under  pressure 
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from  hard  linors  in  the  rrim  Wdiiji  Party,  lollx'i  t  closed  tin-  imi- 
cc'rsity  and  snspencU'd  due  proec'ss.  (dienoweth  was  ivplaeed  as 
Tiiinister  of  ajfrienltnre  aftc'r  admitting  pnhliely  that  she  had  errc*d 
in  iiroposinfi  tlu*  priee  rise.  Tolbert  reassiiivd  the  eonntry  that  the 
subsidized  priee  of  riee  would  be  kept  at  $22  per  100  pounds  and 
snbsecpiently  rednec'd  it  to  $20. 

In  June  on  the  eve  of  the  OAU  ineetinj'  in  Monrovia  that  was 
to  mark  the  opening  of  the  new  eonferenee  center,  Tolbert 
granted  amnesty  to  those  who  were  still  held  in  eonneetion  with 
the  April  rioting  and  reopenc'd  the  university.  His  government, 
however,  had  clearly  shown  itself  to  l)e  vulnerable  both  to  hard¬ 
line  critics  within  the  party  and  to  the  growing  opposition  move¬ 
ment  that  was  forming  outside  it.  The  political  consciousness  of 
labe  rians  appeared  to  have  outstripped  institutions  fashioned  in 
another  era.  Tolberts  efforts  at  reform,  impeded  by 
traditionalists  within  the  party,  were  insufficient  to  stem  the 
growing  momentum  of  the  opposition  forces. 

The  Regime  on  the  Defensive 

In  the  months  following  the  Rice  Riots,  the  regime  tightened 
its  grip  to  stifle  potential  sources  of  unrest.  A  new  ministry  re¬ 
sponsible  for  internal  security  was  set  up,  operating  under  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  granted  by  the  Sedition  Law.  Labor  legisla¬ 
tion  was  enacted  in  Octofrer  1979,  making  workers  involved  in  il¬ 
legal  stoppages  liable  to  prosecution  and  loss  of  employment. 
Managers  were  made  responsible  for  reporting  offenses  punisha¬ 
ble  under  the  law  and  were  prohibited  from  making  unauthorized 
agreements  with  employees.  Expatriate  managers  not  complying 
with  these  regulations  were  to  be  expelled  from  the  country. 

The  Tolbert  administration  was  particularly  sensitive  about 
the  mayoral  election  in  Monrovia,  where  the  True  Whig  candi¬ 
date  was  being  challenged  for  the  first  time  in  20  years.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  Sawyer,  who  was  running  as  an  independent,  discon¬ 
certed  the  government  ,  which  first  tried  to  invoke  the  largely 
neglected  property  qualifications  for  voters  and  then  rescheduled 
the  election  for  June  1980,  purportedly  to  let  tempers  cool.  Over¬ 
coming  resistance  by  hard-liners,  Tolbert  subsequently  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  legislature  to  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  the  property  clause. 

In  January  the  PAL  formally  registered  as  a  political  party 
under  the  label  of  the  People’s  Progressive  Party  (PPP).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  C'onstitution,  there  was  no  prohibition  against  forming 
political  parties,  but  the  PPP  was  the  first  to  apply  for  recognition 
since  the  Independent  True  Whig  Party  had  lieen  banned  in 
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19.A5.  A  Siniicmc  (loiirt  nilini' luui  to  lx*  obtained.  Iiowever,  dis¬ 
allow  inti  HON  enimeiit  (dloi  ts  t(»  block  tb»‘  party  s  re^iistration. 

In  Marc  h  the  IMM*  laniiehed  a  dramatic'  but  ill-c-onsidc-red  ol- 
lensis'e  against  the  administration,  eallinj;  for  a  ^enc'ral  strike-  to 
reiTifbrc'C'  its  dc'inands  for  the-  resijination  of  the-  i^rc-sidc-nt  and  v  ic  c' 
president.  Hie  MOJ.A  distaneed  itsedf  from  the  proposal,  which 
I'ipoteh  c  harac  teri/c‘d  as  “at  bc-st  infantile  and  ratbc*r  ridienlons, 
but  some'  arm\  pc'isonnel  wc-re  rc-porteclly  sympathc>tie.  Tlie  FFF 
h-aclers,  inehidinjc  Matthews  and  (du*a  (dieapoo,  the  onetime 
prote'-jee*  of  Ministc-r  of  Jnsfiec*  Josc'ph  ('hesson,  wc^rc-  arrested 
imdc-r  the  Sedition  Law,  and  a  trial  date  was  set  for  April  14,  the 
first  anni\  c‘rsary  of  the-  Rice-  Riots. 

Folbc-rt  also  eamc-  muler  nnrcmiittinfi  pressure  from  his  own 
[lartv .  Younger,  reform-minded  True  Whim's  issued  a  report  after 
thc‘  Ric  e  Riots  that  was  scathing  in  its  criticism  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  s  mc-thods.  Mc-mbers  of  the  presidc^nt  s  family  and  adminis¬ 
tration  urged  him  to  rept-al  the  Sedition  Law.  Meanwhile,  rumors 
aboimdc'd  that  the-  old  guard  intc-ndc'd  to  o\  t-rthrow  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  sc'i/.c-  powc'r  while-  Tolbert  was  on  a  state  visit  to  Zim¬ 
babwe  planiu'd  for  April. 

The  April  1 2  Coup 

Early  in  the  morning  of  April  12,  1980,  a  snccessfnl  eonp 
cl  rtiit  was  stagc*(l  in  .Monrovia  b\'  a  unit  of  the  National  fhiard 
loyal  to  a  group  of  17  noncommissioned  officers  and  other  enlistc-d 
mc'ii  who  had  constituted  themselves  as  the  Feoph-’s  Rc-demption 
(,'omic'il  (FRL).  Led  by  Master  Serge-ant  Samuel  Kanyon  Doe, 
they  enterc-d  the  Exc-eutive  Mansion,  where  they  killed  Tolbert 
and  27  members  of  the  prc-siclent  s  security  gnarcl.  The  bodies 
we  re-  disposc'd  of  nneeremonionsly  in  a  common  grave.  A  enrfe-w 
w  as  imposed  on  Monrovia,  and  the  borders  of  the  country  were 
closed. 

Acting  as  c  hairman  of  the  FRC,’.  Doe  ordered  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  suspended,  bannc'd  political  parties,  and  released  political 
jirisonc-rs  from  jail.  Doe  pic-ciged  that  the  FRC]  would  respect  pri- 
%  ate  property  and  reassurc-d  forc'ign-ow  iu-d  businessc-s  that  eom- 
mitments  previously  made-  to  thc-m  would  be  honored.  Justifying 
the-  ac  tion  takc'ii  by  the  FR(.’,  Doc*  c  ited  the*  political  opj>re.ssiou 
inaetic-ed  by  the  Tolbc-rt  rc-gime-  as  wc‘11  as  the-  corruption,  un- 
emiiloy  nu-nt,  and  the-  high  cost  of  living  that  burdc-nc'd  the  poor. 
T  he  c'oup  was  greeted  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  country 
with  iiopularapjiroval  (see  Fc'ople  s  Rc'clemption  Counc  il,  eh.  4). 

\  iec'  Fresident  VVarnc-r.  who  had  bc-c-n  in  the  Cnited  States  at 
the  time  of  the  eouji  attending  a  eonfc'rc'iic'e  of  Mc-thodist  bishojis. 
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Master  Serfieunt  Satnitel  Katiyon  Doe 
shortly  after  the  coup  of  April  12,  I9H0 
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Minister  of  Justice  Joseph  C’.hesson  (rif^ht),  one  of 
13  Tolhert  eahinet  officials  executed  after  the  antp. 
appears  hefore  the  military  tribunal  on  April  20.  I  OHO. 


Photos  courtesy  Werner  Clartunii 
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rctiMiicd  to  l\<)i\  Coast,  wlu'ri'  lu*  jiroclaiinccl  luinsell  the  legal 
siKc-essor  to  the  preskhaieN ,  hut  resistanet'  to  the  militai  )  aetion 
was  isolatial  and  inelieetiv  e.  An  attempted  eoimtereoup  tailed  tor 
lac  k  ot  support.  Some  National  (hiard  othec'is  suspeetc'd  ot  being 
uns\  iniiathetie  to  the  couji  were  arrested,  and  se\i-ral  w'ere  shot 
by  the  ir  troops.  Others  who  had  tied  were  hunted  down  or  eap- 
tiirc-d  tr\  ing  to  escajjt'  aeross  the-  horder. 

Scw  i'ial  tumdrc'd  go\  ermnent  otlieials,  politieians,  and  lead¬ 
ers  ot  the  True  Whig  Party  were  rounded  up  and  were  either  de¬ 
tained  or  plat  ed  under  house  arrest.  Many  others  were  advised  to 
make  themselves  ineonspieuous.  Fourteen  ot  the  most  prominent 
members  ot  the  old  regime  w'ere  immediately  brought  to  trial  be- 
tbre  a  military  tribunal  and  found  guilty  of  a  variety  of  ofienses. 
rhe  tribunal  reeommendt'tl  the  tleath  ptmalts  for  tour  of  those 
eonvit  ted:  House  Speaker  lltmries,  the  prt'sident  ot  the  Senate, 
the  ehiet  justice'  ot  the'  Su])remc'  (a)urt.  and  the'  chairman  ot  tlu' 
True  Whig  lku  t\  .  Despite  an  ai^peal  from  the'  OAl'  tor  elemc'ncA 
t(»r  thc'  four,  Doc'  ordc'ic'd  the'  c'xc'c  ution  ot  13  ot  the'  eons  ietc'd 
men,  inehiding  the  toi  iner  ministers  ot  justic'e  and  lorc'ign  attairs. 
The'  sentc'iKC'  was  c-arric'd  out  on  .April  22  bc'lon'  tc'lesision 
eamc'ras  b\  a  tiring  scjuad  on  a  Monroe  ia  beaeh  The  tourteenth  ot- 
fieial  was  sentenced  to  litc-  imprisonment.  Although  the*  tribunal 
continued  to  sit  in  judgment  ot  olhc'is  who  had  bec'n  arrested. 
Doe  letrainc'd  trom  furthc'r  c'xc'c  ntions. 

f'xecutix c'  authoritx  in  the  new  goxernment  installed  aftc'r 
the  coup  was  e  c'stc'd  in  the-  P!{(  3  w  hic  h  was  assistc'cl  b\  aeabinc't  ot 
17  members,  of  w  hom  11  were  c  i\  ilians  I'hc'sc'  inehidc'd  repre*- 
sentatiees  ot  both  the'  Pi’P  and  the'  MOj.A  as  well  as  three  nu'in- 
bers  ot  the-  toi  inc'r  folbc'i  t  goxc'i  nment  Among  those  namc'cl  to 
the'  cabinet  were  Matthc'ws,  who  bc'came  lorc'ign  ministc'r; 
(dic'apoo,  who  rc'placc'd  his  onetime'  patron  (du'sson  as  justiec' 
ministc'r;  Tipofeh.  who  was  placed  in  charge  ol  planning  and 
economic  cleselopment,  and  H.  Bo.ma  Fahnbullc'h,  v\ho  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ministc'r  ol  education.  Hc'lorms  to  reduce  social  dis- 
jjarities  and  the  economic  hardships  ol  ordina  y  Libc'iians  were' 
piomisc'd.  The  militarx  rulers,  howc'Xc'i,  made-  no  immc'diatc' 
c-ommitmc'iits  to  an  c  arK  rc'turn  to  normali.-C'd  cix  ilian  ride. 


*  * 
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|.  (ins  lacbenow  s  Ijhi  h'i:  I  lit'  lU  tiliiUiiii  of  Prii  i/c'gc  and 
Martin  I  .owenkopf  s  Polilics  in  lyihfhii:  Tlif  ('oiisi'rrafivt'  Rond  to 
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l)cvclo))mcnt  otter  a  siirv(“y  of  the  coiiiiti  y  s  history  wliile  foeiisinji 
from  (litterent  |)erspeetives  on  the  Tiil)man  and  Tolbert  years.  A 
eoneise,  scholarly  review  of  contemporary  political  history  is 
found  in  (ttiristopher  (Jlapham’s  Liberia  and  Sierra  I^'one.  An 
Essaij  in  Comparative  Politics,  f'harles  Henry  Hiiberich’s  two- 
\  ()lunu>  The  Political  and  Li-f^islative  History  of  Liberia  is  an 
exhaustive  documentary  constitutional  history  covering  the 
period  from  the  fotmding  of  the  colony  to  1944.  Tom  W.  Shick  s 
Behold  the  Promised  Uind  and  Slaves  No  More:  Letters  from 
Liberia.  18.3.3-1869,  edited  by  Bell  I.  Wiley,  provide  readable  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  early  history  of  Liberia  and  the  migration  of  the 
Americo-Liberians.  (For  further  information  and  complete  cita¬ 
tions,  see  Bibliography.) 
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THE  LIBERIAN  SOCIETY,  which  had  long  been  characterized 
by  a  conspicuous  cultural  gulf  between  the  descendants  of 
nineteenth-century  black  American  settlers  and  the  Africans  of 
indigenous  descent,  had  undergone  significant  changes  by  the 
mid-1980s.  In  the  decades  after  World  War  II  during  the  admin¬ 
istrations  of  President  William  Vacanarat  Shadrach  Tubman  and 
President  William  Richard  Tolbert,  the  growth  of  the  foreign- 
dominated  modern  sector  of  the  economy  served  as  a  catalyst  in 
breaking  down  the  barriers  that  had  isolated  one  group  from 
another  for  so  long. 

During  this  period  new  social  categories  based  on  occupa¬ 
tion,  education,  and  income  rather  than  ethnicity  emerged.  A  rel¬ 
atively  small  group  of  Americo- Liberian  families  had  continued 
to  constitute  the  elite,  but  its  dominance  was  ended  abruptly  by 
the  military  coup  d’etat  of  April  1980.  At  the  time ,  some  observers 
thought  that  Master  Sergeant  Samuel  Kanyon  Doe  and  his  fellow 
enlisted  soldiers  of  indigenous  African  descent  would  seek  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  overthrow  of  the  True  Whig  regime  into  a  revolution 
that  would  completely  restructure  the  society.  By  1984,  however, 
the  reemergence  of  certain  Americo-Liberians  as  important  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  government  and  as  respected  members  of  the  society 
indicated  that  the  effects  of  the  coup  on  the  republic’s  social  de¬ 
velopment,  while  not  insignificant,  were  less  sweeping  than  orig¬ 
inally  perceived. 

Although  Liberians  inhabiting  some  of  the  remote  rural 
areas  had  been  exposed  in  varying  degrees  to  economic  modern¬ 
ization,  the  traditions  of  tribal  society  appeared  to  have  continu¬ 
ing  significance  for  them.  Acx;ording  to  the  Liberian  government, 
there  were  16  recognized  ethnic  categories  of  indigenous 
peoples.  Some  ethnologists,  however,  have  defined  as  many  as 
28,  all  of  whom  were  grouped  as  part  of  the  large  Niger-C’ongo 
ethuolinguistic  family.  None  of  these  groups,  which  between 
them  spoke  some  20  different  languages  and  dialects,  was  nunu'r- 
ically  preponderant. 

In  the  1980s  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  obvious  conflict 
nor  any  manifestations  of  a  .swial  hierarchy  among  the  indigenous 
ethnic  groups.  Given  the  Americo-Liberians  loss  of  a  dominant 
position  in  the  scK’iety  since  the  coup,  however,  the  possibilit)  of 
future  ethnically  based  conflicts  and  cleavages  could  not  be  ruled 
out. 
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Physical  Setting 

Liberia’s  territory  of  43,000  square  miles  lies  a  few  degrees 
north  of  the  equator  on  the  great  western  bulge  of  Africa.  At  the 
country’s  southeastern  extremity,  the  shoreline  of  West  Africa 
turns  eastward  and  faces  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  From  that  point  to 
the  western  border  with  Sierra  Leone,  the  coast  stretches  some 
370  miles  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Liberia  ascends  the  seaward 
slopes  of  the  Guinea  Highlands  to  a  very  irregular  border  with 
Ciuinea.  From  the  sea  to  that  border,  the  width  of  the  country 
varies  from  about  100  to  200  miles. 

Behind  a  low  coastal  plain  much  of  the  country  consists  of 
rolling  plateaus  and  low-lying  hills  rising  to  the  higher  elevations 
of  600  to  1,000  feet  that  constitute  almost  half  of  Liberia’s  terrain. 
In  the  far  northwest  and  north  central  portions  of  the  territory  are 
the  outliers  of  the  Guinea  Highlands.  The  land  is  well  watered, 
and  a  number  of  narrow,  roughly  parallel  river  basins  run  to  the 
sea  at  right  angles  to  the  northwest-southwest  trend  of  the  belts  of 
relief  (.see  fig.  3). 

Most  of  the  country  lies  in  the  heaviest  rainfall  zone  in  West 
Africa.  Precipitation,  however,  decreases  progressively  inland, 
and  rainfall  belts,  like  relief  belts,  run  roughly  parallel  to  the 
coast.  There  is  normally  some  rain  during  every  month  of  the 
year,  but  most  of  the  country  is  characterized  by  wet  and  dry  sea¬ 
sons.  The  climate  is  warm  and  humid,  and  the  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  variation  is  (juite  small. 

Terrain 

The  coastal  region  is  a  belt  of  gently  rolling  low  plains  extend¬ 
ing  from  a  rather  straight,  sandy  shoreline  10  to  .30  miles  inland. 
Its  deepest  extensions  lie  along  the  watercourses.  The  shore  is 
broken  by  river  estuaries,  tidal  creeks,  swamps,  and  a  few  rocky 
capes  and  promontories  that  appear  as  landmarks  from  the  sea. 
Except  for  those  promontories  and  capes  and  an  occasiotial  small 
hill,  the  altitude  of  the  coastal  region  rises  no  higher  than  30  to  60 
feet.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  so  obstructed  by  shifting 
sandbars  and  submerged  rocks  that  there  are  no  natural  harbors. 
The  surf  is  normally  heavy  all  along  the  coast  but  is  worse  at  the 
height  of  the  rainy  season  (see  Glimate.  this  ch.). 

Behind  the  coastal  plain  a  belt  of  low  rolling  hills  rises  to  an 
average  of  1.30  to  .3{K)  feet.  At  the  northern  edge  of  this  belt,  a 
steep  rise  indicates  the  southern  edge  of  a  range  of  low  mountains 
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and  plateaus  that  ennstitiites  i»early  half  the  country  s  interior. 
The  average  altitude  of  this  helt  lies  at  650  to  1,0(X)  feet.  Several 
ranges  and  mountain  complexes,  however,  rise  to  more  than 
2,000  feet. 

The  long  ridges  and  dome-shaped  hills  that  constitute  the 
northern  highlands  are  part  of  the  Guinea  Highlands  and  occupy 
those  sections  of  Lofa  and  Nimha  counties  that  thrust  much 
farther  north  than  the  rest  of  Liberia’s  boundary  with  Guinea  and 
Ivory  Goast.  These  mountains — mainly  the  Wologizi  Range  in 
Lofa  (a)unty  and  the  Nimha  Range  north  of  the  town  of  San- 
nicjuellie — rise  to  altitudes  above  4,000  feet.  Mount  Wntivi,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  Wologizi  Range,  reaches  about  4,450  feet,  and 
the  Nimha  Range’s  Guest  House  Hill  is,  at  4,540  feet,  the  highest 
point  in  Liberia, 

Drainage 

Major  rivers,  with  one  significant  exception — the  middle 
reaches  of  the  Cavalla  River  and  its  largest  tributary,  the  Dube 
River — flow  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ridges, 
i.e.,  from  northeast  to  .southwest  at  right  angles  to  the  coast.  In¬ 
land,  the  gradients  are  fairly  steep  and  irregular;  falls  or  rapids  are 
frequent  in  the  belts  of  hills  and  low  mountains  and  plateaus,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  points  at  which  one  terrain  belt  gives  way  to 
another.  Near  the  coast,  however,  the  gradient  becomes  gentle, 
and  the  strong  tidal  currents  prevent  the  streams  from  removing 
sand  accumulations.  Many  rivers  therefore  flow  parallel  to  the 
coast  for  several  miles  before  they  can  enter  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Of  the  15  main  river  basins,  the  six  most  important  (from  the 
Sierra  Leone  border  to  that  with  Ivory  Coast)  are  the  Mano,  the 
Lofa,  the  Saint  Paul,  the  Saint  John,  the  Cestos,  and  the  Cavalla. 

All  the  major  rivers  carry  a  good  volume  of  water  yt'ar-roimd, 
but  the  rainfall  pattern  and  the  rapid  runoff  in  the  watersheds  lead 
to  substantial  variations  in  flow.  Most  streams  overflow  their 
banks  after  the  heavy  downpours  that  mark  the  rainy  season. 
Even  at  their  highest,  the*  rivers  are  not  navigable  for  any  apprec¬ 
iable  distance  inland.  Rock-strewn  rapids,  tortuous  channels,  and 
small  islanils  jirevent  much  use  of  tin'  rivers  for  travel.  Only  near 
the  coast  is  some  river  transport  possible.  The  rivers,  however, 
have  been  used  to  generate  hydroelectric  power  (set*  Energy 
Sources,  ch.  'f). 

Climate 

rhe  outstamling  characteristics  of  the  climate  ari'  sustained 
heat  and  rainfall  heav  ier  than  that  in  most  regions  of  VV'e'st  Africa. 
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Liberia:  A  C'outifn/  Stmbf 

Because  laBeria  lies  well  south  of  the  Tropic  of  (.'aiK(  r.  (la\s  \  ai> 
little  in  leiifith,  and  solar  radiation  is  ladativfK  intense  and  nni- 
forin.  The  alternatinj»  north  to  south  inovements  of  continental 
and  inaritiine  air  niass«‘s  Bring  periodic  differences  in  rainfall  to 
distingnish  the  seasons. 

The  coastal  region  has  the  heaviest  rainfall,  ranging  from  he- 
tween  155  and  175  inches  annually  in  the  west  to  nearly  100  in¬ 
ches  in  the  far  southeast.  Monrov  ia  and  its  immediate  vicinity  re¬ 
ceive  an  average  of  more  than  180  inelu's  of  rain  annnalK  .  (Gener¬ 
ally,  precipitation  diminishes  inland,  i.e.,  toward  the  north,  hnt 
rainfall  increases  again  in  the  highlands  of  the  northernmost  por¬ 
tion  of  Liberia.  The  driest  section  of  the  country  is  a  relativ  ely  nar¬ 
row  strip  that  lies  to  the  south  of  the  eastward  flow  ing  portion  of 
the  CGavalla  River,  hut  even  that  zone  receives  an  average  of  70  in¬ 
ches  of  rain. 

E.xcept  for  a  small  portion  of  the  conntrv  in  the  southeast,  the 
single  rainy  season  begins  in  April  or  May,  list's  slowly  in  Mav  or 
June,  reaches  a  peak  in  July  or  (more  often)  .4ngnst  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  tapers  off  in  October  (but  mav  continue  into 
November).  A  few  stations  along  the  coast,  particularly  Monrov  ia 
and  Buchanan,  and  their  immediate  hinterlands  receive  verv 
heavy  precipitation  earlier  and  may  then  expt'rience  a  slight  re¬ 
duction  ill  rainfall  for  several  weeks — called  the  “middle  dries" — 
before  heavy  rain  returns  in  August  and  September.  Farther  to 
the  southeast  the  "middle  dries”  may  be  somewhat  more  marked 
and  last  a  little  longer,  but  their  duration  and  intensity  are  not 
great  enough  to  make  the  period  a  true  dry  season.  In  the  sonth- 
easternmost  portion  of  the  country,  the  rainy  season  begins  in 
April,  lasts  for  two  or  three  months,  and  is  followed  In  a  drier 
period  of  two  or  three  months;  a  second  rainy  season  begins  in 
September  and  lasts  into  November. 

Temperatures  are  warm  throughout  the  conntrv  and  v  arv  lit¬ 
tle  from  season  to  sea.son.  Mean  annual  temperatures 
(Fahrenheit)  range  from  the  7()s  to  the  8()s.  (Generally,  mean 
monthly  maxima  decline  from  the  low  9()s  to  the  mid-80s  during 
the  height  of  the  rainy  sea.son.  Mean  monthly  minima  range  from 
the  low  6()s  in  the  highlands  of  the  northwest  to  thi'  low  7()s  in 
coastal  stations  such  as  Monrovia.  Broadly  speaking,  tempera¬ 
tures  inland  are  warmer  than  they  are  along  the  coast,  but  the 
diurnal  range  at  a  number  of  coastal  stations  is  a  narrow  1()°F.  In¬ 
land,  particularly  at  the  higher  altitudes,  the  diurnal  range  mav 
be  30°F  or  more.  Relative  humidity  is  high,  averaging  70  to  90 
percent — especially  along  the  coast. 
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Demography 

I  j'l)t‘ria  s  population,  ostimatt'c!  at  a  little  more  than  2  million 
in  ini(l-19S4,  was  ron^fl»l\  two-thirds  niral.  Of  the  eo\mtr\  s 
towns,  only  .\lonro\ia  was  of  snhstantial  size  and  was  ehaiae- 
tm  ized  hy  true  urban  di\  t’lsity.  Migration  from  the  rural  areas  or 
small  eoimmmities  to  the  eapital  cit\  aiul  other  large  nrhan  cen¬ 
ters  was  a  significant  aspect  of  Liberia  s  population  (K  namit  s. 
Main’  of  the  places  to  w’hich  Liberians  migrated  were  single-in- 
dnstry  (rubber,  iron-mining)  commnnities  established  b\  or  in 
connection  with  foreign-operated  enterprises.  The  poi)nlatioii, 
ha\  ing  grown  at  a  rate  of3  pereent  or  more  since  1970,  w  as  \ oimg, 
i.e.,  about  44  pereent  was  under  15  years  of  age  in  the  eai  K  and 
mid-198()s. 

Population  Growth  and  Age  and  Sex  Structure 

The  second  national  census,  held  in  1974,  \  ii‘lded  a  total 
population  of  1.5  million.  That  figure  reflected  an  upward  adjust- 
nuMit  of  1 1  percent  by  the  Liberian  gov  eminent  after  a  post¬ 
enumeration  survey  had  indicated  an  undercount.  The  L'nited 
States  Bureau  of  the  Oensus,  on  the  basis  of  its  analv  sis.  suggested 
a  further  upward  adjustment  that  raised  the  population  total  to 
1,556, (KK).  That  figure  and  its  age  and  sex  componiMits  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  basis  for  the  bureau’s  projections  for  later  years.  The  es¬ 
timate  for  the  last  year  projected — inid-1981 — was  1 .960.()()().  In 
that  year  and  in  the  preceding  two  years,  the  annual  rate  of 
growth  was  estimated  to  be  3. 2  percent  (it  had  been  3. 1  percent  in 
the  late  197()s  and  3.0  pereent  in  the  early  1970s),  Assuming  that 
rate  to  have  persisted,  the  estimated  population  in  mid- 1984 
would  have  been  2. 15  million.  In  late  1983  a  Liberian  govern¬ 
ment  document  referred  to  an  upcoming  1984  census,  but  there 
had  been  no  public  reference  to  it  as  of  September  1984. 

The  annual  growth  rate  of  the  Liberian  population  increased 
in  each  five-year  period  between  1950  and  1980,  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  more  than  doubled  in  that  interv  al.  The  mounting  rati“  of  nat¬ 
ural  increase  was  a  function  of  continuing  high  fertility  and  a  de¬ 
clining  mortality  rate  owing  to  some  success  in  dealing  with  en¬ 
demic  diseases  (see  Health,  this  eh. )  The  estimated  infant  mortal- 
itv  rate — 153  per  1,(K)0  liv  t‘  births  in  1984 — remained  high,  how  ¬ 
ever.  and  exceeded  the  average  for  16  Wt'st  African  countries  and 
the  rates  of  nine  of  them.  Should  Liberia  succeed  iu  diminishing 
the  infant  mortality  rate  signifieantlv ,  it  ap])eared  liki-lv  that  the 
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rate  of  natural  inerease  woiiUI  ffoeven  Intilier  helore  file  liirtli  rate 
ileelinetl.  As  the  I’nitecl  Stah'S  Bureau  ol  the  (a  usus  deiiion- 
raphie  profile  notes,  Vousiderahlt'  luoiueutuiu  for  further  popu¬ 
lation  growth  is  huilt  into  Liberia  s  age-sex  strut  tore.  \\  omeu  of 
ehildheariug  age  are  projeetetl  to  inerease  from  an  estimated 
353,000  in  1974  to  a  projeeted  577, (M)0  in  1990.  Siieh  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  childhearing  segment  of  the  population  vt  ill  t  cintrih- 
nte  to  rapid  population  growth  twen  if  a  snhstantial  reduction  in 
fertility  were  to  occur. 

Through  the  early  19H0s  Liberia  s  population  increased 
slightly  owing  to  net  immigration.  According  to  the  1974  census, 
about  4  percent  of  the  population  (59,458  persons)  had  been  born 
outside  Liberia,  mainly  in  the  bordering  states  ((hiinea.  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Ivory  ('oast)  but  also  in  Ohana.  .Most  came  in  search  of 
work,  but  some  of  the  very  largt*  number  ofCnineans  (25,337  per¬ 
sons)  in  Liberia  may  have  gone  there  because  of  their  o|)position 
to  Guinea’s  late  ruler,  Ahuietl  ,S«'‘kou  Tourt'c  If  is  de.ith  in  I9S4, 
followed  by  a  change  of  regime,  may  induce  many  (hiineans  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  native  land. 

The  high  rate  of  natural  increase  conpletl  with  a  relatixeb 
low  life  expectancy  (in  the  early  5().s  at  best)  generated  an  .ige 
structure  in  the  late  1970.S  and  early  198()s  that  was  marked  b\  a 
large  proportion  of  persons  under  15  years  of  age  (44  percent  of 
the  total)  and  a  small  one  of  those  aged  65  and  older  (about  3  per¬ 
cent).  About  53  percent  therefore  fell  into  the  15-to-64  age  brac¬ 
ket  usually  reckoned  to  comprise  the  economically  active  people. 
About  46  percent  of  the  total  w'as  between  15  and  49  \  ears  of  age 
(see  fig.  4). 

The  official  Liberian  figures  indicated  difierences  between 
the  age  and  sex  structures  of  the  rural  and  urban  segments  of  the 
1974  population,  but  adjusted  figures  for  the  two  segments  w  ere 
not  available.  By  and  large,  the  urban  population  was  younger 
than  the  rural  population  and  consisted  of  more  males  than 
females.  In  1974,  of  the  total  reported  population  ( 1 .503, 1(K)). 
40.9  percent  was  under  15  years  of  age,  55.4  percent  fell  between 
ages  15  and  64,  and  3.7  percent  was  age  65  or  older.  Those  in  the 
presumably  most  productive  bracket  (between  ages  15  and  49) 
constituted  48  percent  of  the  population.  Of  the  urban  population 
(then  29. 1  percent  of  the  total),  the  jmiportion  of  the  population 
under  age  15  was  41. 1  percent;  the  proportion  in  the  rural  j)o]m- 
lation  was  40.9  percent,  the  sanu*  as  that  in  the  population  as  a 
whole.  It  was  probable,  however,  that  the  undercount  that  led 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  th«‘  (  arnsns  to  ad  just  tlu-  1974  t cnsus 
upward  oecnrred  chit'flx  among  rural  children.  Older  ])eople. 
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\\  cic  rii.uiiK  t  nlti\  ators, 

llu-  rrlati()nsi)i]is  hi'twaaai  loinniiiintics  ol  siinilai'  lauj^iiauc 
and  riiltiiic  and  those  of  difloront  laiiiiiiam'  and  c  nitnro  (helorc 
the  Ainorico-I  alx't  fans  ostahlisliod  lairlv  linn  control  over  indige¬ 
nous  jieoples)  \  arit'd  eonsiderahK  .  Suc  h  relationslii[)s  were,  liovv  - 
e\er,  elian^ed  1)\  the  iin|)osition  ol  tlu-se  controls  (see  Indirect 
Hide  in  the  Hinterland,  eh.  1).  In  western  Lihei  ia  i)artic  nlarh  , 
'j;ron]is  ol  two  or  more  ethnic  or  lint'nistii'  eonmnmities  often 
eoevisti'd  w  ithin  a  sintile  political  ordi-r  under  the  ehielK  lineatie 
ol  one  ol  the  ethnic  groups.  Moreovor.  fainiliaritx  with  tvni  or 
more  lam^naiies  was  common,  and  intermarriatic  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  I  he  lars^er  the  scale  ol  a  politicalK  ort;ani/ed  yronp,  the  less 
likeK  it  was  to  lx*  etlmieally  homotteiu-ons.  ()nl\  ejihenuMiilK  ,  if 
at  all.  wore  comnnmities  ol  th(‘  same  cnltnri'  and  lanunatie  or- 
H.ini/ed  into  one  politicid  IxxK  .  Inditteixins  polities  woio  seldom 
more  centrali/ed  than  conlederacit's  ol  (piasi-antonomons  chiel- 
doms.  In  the  sonthcast,  peoples  speaking  the  same  langnagi'  and 
sharing  a  common  culture  were  polilicalK  c\on  more  Irag- 
mented,  and  the  houndaries  hetwoen  one  etlnmlingnistic'  cate- 
gor\  and  another  were  hard  to  discern  and  wane  often  ignored, 
rhe  imposition  of  indirect  rnli'  did,  or  tried  to  do,  two  things:  on 
the  one  hand,  it  attempted  to  disentangle  what  wore  thought  to 
lie  ethnically  separate  comnnmities  and  to  link  |)olitic'al  or  ad- 
niinistrati\o  organi/ation  to  etlmicalN  homogeneous  gionps;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  attempted  to  keep  the  ethnicalK  homogeneous 
( iitegories  trom  hecoming  politically  unified  in  .i  single  s\  stem. 

Nontribal  Peoples:  Americo-Liberians  and  Others 

The  core  ol  the  cimntry  s  nontrihal  poiinlation  is  constitnti'd 
In  the  descendants  ol  the  (‘aiK  settlers  ami  augmented  h\  those 
indigenous  l.iherians  who  ha\o  heen  hiologicalK  and  cnItnralK 
assimilated  lis  them.  I'ntil  tlu'  mid-195(>s  the  term  Americo- 
1  .iherians  was  commonK  used  lor  these  peojile.  hot  it  came  into 
dislaMir  w  ith  the  .Xmerieo-I  jherian  elite  in  part  hecanse  it  im¬ 
plied  that  the  elite  laekixl  real  nxits  in  the  conntrx .  No  term  ac- 
( cptahle  to  the  memhers  ol  this  group  and  to  others  has  emerged; 
the  older  name  therefore  ma\  lx‘  used  to  distinguish  a  historicalK 
important  ethnic  categor\  . 

A  second  element  in  the  nontrihal  population  is  made  np  of 
desicnd.mis  ol  Mricans  who  had  heen  hronght  to  laheria  in  the 
nineteenth  (cntniA  trom  captniaxi  sla\e  ships,  rlu'si'  people, 
called  (  aingoes,  origin. ill\  had  a  separate  identit\  .  lint  o\t“r  the 
\  e.n  s  most  h.i\  e  heen  idisorhed  into  tlx-  .Americo- 1  .ihei  ian  group, 
Ohservers  wiitini:  in  the  latter  hall  of  the  txM'ntieth  centnr\ 
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\1(  !•  A()\  s|.  I  lie  (l(‘\  ('lopiiiciit  ()l  Kill  ctliniiitv  i.ind  even  (lie 
naiiiei  oeeiirred  lareeK  in  eoiiiieedoii  witli  (lie  \\  a'j;e  laiini  lujera- 
tioii  eliaracteiistic  ol  iiK'iiiliers  ol  eoastal  (hikitc  Iroiii  (lie  earl) 
uiiieteentli  t'euturv  tm.  lliat  ii\iv!;i".\(ion  and  eoiisei jiient  temjxi- 
rar\  or  |)erinaiieiit  setdeinent  in  eoast.il  towns  led  to  extensive 
•ind  intensive  relations  vvitli  other  Alrirans  that  tended  to  under¬ 
line  the  similarities  anioin^  (lakuc  rather  than  their  dillerenees. 

In  these  eire  nmstanees  and  uiv cii  tlie  yov ernment  s  v  ievv  that 
those  of  |)resninal)lv  similar  etimie  l)ael\<ironnd  should  he  ad¬ 
ministered  as  a  unit  in  the  tow  ns.  Ki  ll  <-thnii  itv  developed,  Isven 
III  the  tow  IIS,  hovv  ev  (‘r,  (Idko  iiKaiihm'ship  w  as  taken  into  aeeonnt 
in  the  stmetiirinti  of  interi)ersonal  relations. 

In  the  era  hetore  W  orld  War  II,  it  was  not  mieommon  for 
Kriian-speakiii'j:  1  aherians  in  the  towns  to  he  e.illed  Krn  or  even  to 
refer  to  themselv  es  hv  that  nami'  as  .1  matter  of  self-interest,  h'or 
evaniple,  lairopeans  and  others  in  a  position  to  hire  sliij)  or  port 
personnel  preferri'd  w  hat  thev  called  the  Krn,  and  those  seekintj 
johs  were  hapjiv  to  accept  the  desifjnation  if  it  hronylit  them 
w  ork.  f  lic  name  itself  has  heen  traced  to  corruptions  of  a  term  for 
some  coastal  dakicc  and  of  the  Kniilisli  term  crcic.  it  then  came  to 
he  used  in  nrhan  communities  aloiiii  the  coast  (in  and  out  of 
laheria)  in  which  Krnaii  s|><'ak<‘rs  settled.  Some  memhers  of 
(hiknc  w  ho  were  later  to  he  callevl  (irv>ho  aceeptmi  the  Krn  desiu- 
nation  (or  declared  themselves  Krn)  in  order  to  he  taken  on  as 
crew  memhers  hv  recruiters  who  were  eonv  inecd  that  onlv  the 
Krn  could  he  uood  shippiii.u  workers. 

riu'  prohleinatic  status  ol  laheria  s  v’thnic  categories  not- 
w  itlistandiiui,  it  is  possihh*  to  use  them  to  prov  idc  an  initial  de- 
scriivtion  of  the  indii'cnoiis  peoples.  Kveept  to  the  extent  that  thev 
have  hccome  involved  in  nrhan  or  iirhan-connected  oecnpations, 
most  of  laheria  s  peoples  .in-  cultivators,  althoniih  their  concern 
w  ith  and  de|)eiidence  upon  anricnltiire  varies.  Hroadiv ,  the 
Krnan  speakers  i Krn.  Krahn.  Hassa,  and  ( ireho)  are  considered 
inferior  aiiriculturists  amt  max  in  fact  have  eomi'  to  it  rather  late. 
I'.v  cn  after  the  mid-twentieth  centnrv  .  these  peoples,  iiarticniarlv 
the  Massa.  continued  to  rciv  hcav  ilv  on  himtimiand  on  the  t;ather- 
im’  of  forest  |)roducts.  The  co.istal  Krn  were  lonu  seamen  and 
fisherfolk.  althonuh  the  Krn  of  the  interior  wen-  hunters,  nather- 
ers,  and  slash-and-hnrn  cultivators.  Hv  the  last  ((iiarti'r  ol  the 
tvventieth  centnrv .  however,  more  than  om'-third  to  nearlv  oiu'- 
half  of  the  Krnan-s|)cakint'eoastal  peoph-s  were  nrhan.  exceedinii 
the  averaue  for  the  coimti  x  as  a  whole.  The  Krn  working  at  sea.  or 
I  more  often)  on  the  docks.  vv<-re  thus  larijelv  nrh.m.  I  he  rural  Krn 
still  in  the  home  territories,  includinu  those  lixinu  on  the  coast. 
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m()ii[)in^  markt'cl  1)\  sliarcd  iiiltiirc,  lanjiiiant'.  iiainc,  and  (usu¬ 
ally)  myth  of  common  oii^in,  hut  that  lai^cT  jiroii|)in^  was  a  cul¬ 
tural  cmtity  rathcT  than  a  political  out*.  In  tho  northwest,  whc-ri' 
\landc-,  Mc‘l,  and  a  fdw  Krnan  pc‘()plcs  came-  to^othor.  iiml- 
tic'thnic  chieddoms  wcnc*  not  nne-ommon,  hut  othuic-  diflcrt  uc'os 
did  not  nc'c'c'ssarily  jicmcnato  conflic  t.  Klsc-u  horc-,  {‘spec  ially  in  the- 
southc'ast,  c'thnic  similarity  of  nc'if'hhorinjj  political  nnits  did  not 
prc'C'ludc-  arnu'cl  conflict  ovc-r  the*  control  of  rc-sourcc-s,  s\ich  as 
land  and  trade*  route's. 

I  he  ease  of  the  Kru  is  pc-rhaps  thc'c  learesf  instance  of  the  dis¬ 
junction  hetweeu  c'xternally  iinposc‘d  catc'iiori/ation  and  trihal 
name  on  the  one*  hand  and  the  significance*  of  the*  traditional  max¬ 
imal  political  and  c'thnic  unit  on  the*  othc*r.  (In  gene  ral,  the  ohscr- 
vations  on  tlie*  Kru  hold  also  for  the  (heho  and  the  Krahn. )  ,\moug 
the*  Kru  the  largest  peelitical  unit  was  the  dako  (plural  dakivc).  e*ach 
composed  eef  a  set  of  \  illagc's.  Meinhership  in  the*  dako  and  in  one* 
e)f  its  \  illages  was  usually  inhc*ritc*d  patrilinc*ally .  Each  dako  had  a 
name  that  was  in  effect  an  ethnic  clc'signatiem  fe)r  its  memhers.  An¬ 
thropologist  McEve)y  suinmari/es  the  situation  for  the  Krn  and 
other  southeastern  peoples;  “The  evidence  is  increasingly  conclu¬ 
sive  that  among  the  Kru-,  the  Greho-  and  the  Krahn-speaking 
peoples,  a  great  many  rural  or  political  communities  [daktcc  or 
their  eepiivalents]  each  separately  claimed  linguistic  and  cultural 
distinctiveness,  separate  historical  or  ethnic  identities,  and  social 
and  cultural  autonomy.” 

V\’ith  respect  to  the  situation  in  the  north,  il’A/eveilo  notes 
that  "for  at  least  two  centuries  the  area  around  Bopolu  was  a 
polyglot  complex  of  \'ai,  Dey,  Mandingo,  Kpelle,  Bandi.  and 
other  peoples  periodically  organized  into  aggressive  con¬ 
federacies  and  constituting  a  supreme  example  of  cultural 
pluralism  that  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  region  .  "  People  were 
aware  of  their  differences,  hut  they  were  prepared  to  tolerate 
ethnic  pluralism  and  ethnic  amhiguity  in  specific  political  units 
and  local  communities.  Ethnicity  and  loyalty  were  not  identical, 
nor  did  ethnic  difference  preclude  a  wide  range  of  social  interac¬ 
tion,  including  intermarriage. 

A  combination  of  interaction  among  persons  ofw  ich*K  differ¬ 
ing  backgrounds  in  new  social,  political,  and  economic  contexts 
and  redefinition  of  the  nature  of  ethnic  boundaries  and  tribi's  b\ 
govt'rnment  converted  hitherto  nonexistent  or  comj>arati\  elv  nn- 
important  categorii's  into  significant  units.  Thus,  .\icEvov  points 
out,  the  Kru  and  later  tin*  (in'bo  came  to  constituti*  “real  ethnic 
groups  but  usually  in  ecolofiiral  situations  occurring  for  the*  most 
fuirt  outside  the  Kru  and  (.'.reho  homelands  [emphasis 
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Islam  |)r<‘C'liKit‘(l  th<*ir  parlic-ipation  in  those  peoples  central  in¬ 
stitutions,  Poro  and  Sande  (mah‘  and  female  secret  societies). 

By  the  second  decade  ol  the  twentieth  century,  the  Man- 
dinfio  who  had  functioned  as  traders  could  no  lonj^er  make  a  liviufi 
in  that  way  and  persuaded  the  j'overnment  to  establish  a  small 
chiefdom  in  which  they  could  farm  the  land.  Mecca  chiefdom  was 
carved  out  ot  larj'ely  uninhabited  territory  formerly  held  b\ 
nearby  Cola,  and  it,  as  well  as  adjacent  territory  stretching  north 
to  Bopolu,  is  home  to  a  number  of  Mandingo.  Most  Mandingo  re¬ 
main  traders,  however,  and  occupy  (piarters  of  var\  ing  size  in 
towns  throughout  Liberia.  L;irge  Mandingo  (jiiarters  are  found  in 
the  larger  towns,  e.g. ,  Kakataand  fd>arnga,  along  the  main  road 
from  Monrovia  to  the  Nimba  Range. 

The  history  of  all  of  the  recognized  ethnic  cati'gories  has 
been  marked  by  the  movement  and  mingling  of  communities  car¬ 
rying  different  cultures,  by  varying  adaptations  to  local  ecological 
circumstances,  and  by  the  differential  impact  of  processes  such  as 
urbanization,  wage  labor,  education,  and  other  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  phenomena.  Therefore,  few  if  any  of  the  government-de¬ 
fined  tribes  were  culturally  homogeneous  in  the  late  nineteenth 
or  early  twentieth  century,  nor  have  they  become  so.  Moreo\  er. 
two  communities  on  either  side  of  an  ethnic  boundary  drawn  by 
the  government  might  well  be  culturally  more  similar  than  either 
would  be  to  a  geographically  more  remote  community  officially 
classified  as  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  among  some  of  the  southeastern  Kruan-speaking  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  communities  and  traditional  polit¬ 
ical  units  often  cut  across  ethnic  boundaries,  including  people  of 
different  origin,  almost  all  of  the  Mande  and  the  W  est  Atlantic 
peoples  shared  such  central  institutions  as  Poro  and  Sande.  In¬ 
deed,  several  Kruan-speaking  peoples — the  Dev  ,  the  Belle,  and 
some  of  the  Bassa — enclaved  or  abutted  by  and  often  interming¬ 
led  with  Mande  and  W'est  Atlantic  peoples  had  also  adopted  ver¬ 
sions  of  Poro  and  Sande.  These  societies  not  onlv  existed  vv  ithin 
comnumities  of  various  ethnic  groups,  but  they  also  acted  in  some 
circumstances  to  regulate  the  relations  of  political  units  of  differ¬ 
ent  ethnic  affiliation. 

In  the  period  preceding  firm  governmental  control  over  in¬ 
digenous  communities,  none  of  the  sets  of  communities  that  were 
to  make  up  an  officially  recognized  category  was  organized  into  a 
single  inclusive  polity.  The  maximal  political  unit  with  which  an 
individual  usually  identified  and  to  which  he  or  she  gav  e  lov  altv 
was  much  smaller  than  what  the  government  called  a  tribe.  In  a 
few  instances  there  was  an  awareness  of  belonging  to  a  larger 
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Tiii,nre  H.  Location  of  Liberia  s  Indif>enons  Peoples 


scNcntcfiith  century  and  c-oiitinncHl  to  outer  the  territoiN  as  late 
as  the  twentieth  ec-ntury.  They  eaine  not  as  wliole  c'oininunities 
settling  the  land  hut  to  establish  ehieftaiuship  o\er  segments  of 
interior  peoples,  such  as  tlie  Loma  and  the  (ihandi,  or  to  engage 
in  trade,  mov  ing  sonthvvestward  to  open  and  c  ontrol  a  trading  c  or¬ 
ridor  to  the'  coast.  Typically,  they  settled  among  otiu-r  jjeoples  as 
traders  and  rulers,  often  taking  women  from  them.  Somi‘  of  the 
earlier  Mandingo  w«‘rc‘  enitnrally  ahsorhe-d  h\  the  pc'ople  the\ 
ruled,  but  by  the  late-  nineteenth  ecmtnry,  most  of  the  Mandingo 
were  Mnslims.  and  their  religion  and  occupation  set  tlumi  ajiart 
from  the  jieople  among  whom  the\  livc*d.  Among  other  things. 
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rlu‘  uiotluT  toiijiiics  spokfii  by  Mirious  sections  ol  a  ^overn- 
luent-establislu'cl  (*thnic  eategoiy  were  often  tlioiij^ht  to  l)e 
dialects  ofa  single  language.  Research  completed  in  the  196()s  and 
IfJTOs,  hovvev(*r,  has  shown  that  this  is  not  always  the  ease. 
\!oreo\er.  dialects  of  eoiinmmities  assigned  to  different  ethnic 
categories  may  he  closer  than  dialects  of  groups  assigned  to  the 
same  cati‘gor\ .  For  twample,  tht*  dialer  ts  spoken  hy  one  cluster  of 
commnnitit's  constituting  the  interior  Krn  differ  so  markeclK 
from  those'  of  the  coastal  Krn  that  linguists  consider  them  differ- 
c'lit  languages,  as  do  tlic'  Krn  tliemselves.  The  dialects  spokc-n  hy 
the  interior  Krn  may  wc‘11  he  closer  to  the  dialects  spoken  hy  some 
Bassa,  Cireho,  and  Krahn  communities.  The  latter  ethnolingnistic 
categoric's  sc-t'in  to  dc'inonstratc'  a  degree'  of  linguistic 
hete'iogeneity  similar  to  that  of  the  Krn. 

The  languages  of  most  othc'r  c'thnic  categories  of  any  size  are 
dividc'd  into  at  le-ast  seweral  diait'cts.  For  example,  the  Kpelle, 
largc'st  of  the^  categories,  have  five.  Linguist  William  Wehners 
notes  considerahle  differences  among  them,  e.g. ,  the  Kpelle 
spe'aking  the'  northe'asternmost  and  sonthwesternmost  dialects 
have'  difficulty  understanding  one  another.  Nevertheless,  these 
\ariants  are'  still  considered  dialects  ofa  single  language.  It  is  also 
possible'  for  two  groups  re*cognized  hy  both  the  government  and 
themse'lve's  as  se'parate  to  share  a  language;  thus  Wehners  thinks 
Maude  and  (ihaneli  are*  so  close  that  the*y  may  he  eliale'cts  of  the 
same  tongue'. 

Exc  ept  insofar  as  portions  of  them  have  he'come  nrhanizc'd. 
the'  communities  constituting  a  re*eogni/.ed  ethnic  categors  oc¬ 
cupy  contiguous  territory  (se*e  fig.  6).  The  boundaries  between 
catc'gories.  however,  do  not  necessarily  divide  distinctive  and  in¬ 
ternally  homoge'ueons  entitic's.  The  decision  to  lump  the  sonth- 
easte'rn  Krnan-speaking  communities  into  three  eatc'gorie's 
((ire'ho,  Krn,  and  Krahn)  was  arbitrary,  as  was  the  location  of  the' 
honndarit's  hetwe'e'u  tlu'in.  In  many  cases  the  geographical  eem- 
tignite  of spe'cific  e-ommimitie's  is  historicalK  rc'cent.  Small  groups 
of  pe'ojjle'  have  contimu'd  to  move,  mixing  with  or  disjilacing 
othc'is.  Fnrtlu'rmore,  the  names  that  were  applic'd  to  sets  of 
Krnan-spe'aking  eomiminities  wiu'u  the\  were  lumped  togeth(*r 
iis  "tribe's  we're'  ne)t  names  used  hy  the'  e'ommnnities  conce'riu'd, 
although  th<'\  oeeasionally  re'se*mhle*d  a  name'  used  hy  a  compo- 
nc'ut  se'gnu'iit,  e'.g.,  tiu'  eate'gory  ealh'd  (ireho  includes  a  sc'ction 
calling  itse'lf  (dehe). 

There  is  only  one*  significant  instance  of  ge*ographical  disper¬ 
sion  of  a  re*eogni/.e*el  e'tlmie  eate'gory — that  of  the*  Mandingo.  The 
first  small  hands  of  ,\faiieiinge>  may  have*  arrivc'el  as  earlv  as  tlie 
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tljropoloj'ist  VV <1  tlicsf  crift't  ia  ar<“  atommoii  laii- 

j'uaj'e,  occupation  oJ  a  nn^ignized  territory  associated  witli  a 
people  who  refer  to  tliemselves  hy  the  same  name,  a  distinctive 
culture,  a  sense  of  'helony'iny'"  or  consciousness  of  kin,  and  some 
form  of  political  or  social  cohesion  (not  necessarily  a  centralized 
political  order).  The  work  of  d  Azevedo  in  western  I^iheria,  Fn*- 
dt'rick  McEvoy  in  southeastern  Liberia,  and  other  an- 
thropolopsts  indicates  that  few  of  the  officially  recognized 
categories  met  two  or  more  of  these  criteria  at  the  time  of  their 
contact  with  the  Americo-Liberiati-dominated  government.  The 
formal  establishment  of  these  categories  and  their  interaction 
within  a  national  framework  have  changed  the  situation  in  some 
respects  and  may  change  it  further,  bvit  reference  to  the  recog- 
nizt‘d  tribes  as  if  they  were  firmly  fi.ved,  historically  rooted  actors 
on  the  Liberian  political  scene  may  be  misguided.  For  example, 
shortly  after  the  coup  some  observers  stressed  Doe’s  membership 
in  the  Krahn  tribe  and  noted  that  those  closest  to  him  were  of  the 
same  group.  The  communities  making  up  the  Krahn,  howeser, 
were  historically  among  the  most  politically  fragmented  in  thr* 
area,  were  not  firmly  fixed  territorially,  did  not  share  a  name,  and 
sjmke  different  but  clo.sely  related  languages.  It  was  possible  that 
a  sense  of  Krahn  ethnic  consciousness  might  develop,  but  there 
was  little  of  it  beyond  an  awareness  of  the  name  imposed  by  out¬ 
siders. 

Ijunguage  usually  provides  the  criterion  by  which  outsiders 
initially  define  a  group  and  which  insiders  use  as  a  significant 
boundary  marker  between  themselves  and  outsiders.  Similarities 
and  differences  have  been  used  in  this  way  in  Liberia,  but  they 
have  by  no  means  been  unambiguously  related  to  officially  recog¬ 
nized  groups.  Nor  has  language  been  clearly  linked  to  other 
characteristics  relevant  to  the  definition  of  ethnic  groups. 

Except  for  English,  which  is  the  official  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  home  language  of  Americo-Liberians  and  perhaps  a 
few  others,  the  mother  tongues  of  Liberians  have  been  grouped 
into  three  linguistic  families,  all  part  of  the  greater  Niger-Camgo 
language  stock.  That  stoc-k  encompasses  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  LO(K)  or  so  languages  .spoktm  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  The 
three  language  families — Maude,  Kwa,  and  West  Atlantic — rep¬ 
resented  in  Liberia  are  also  represented  in  one  or  more  countries 
to  the  east  as  far  as  Nigeria  (Kwa  languages)  and  to  the  west  and 
north  as  far  as  Senegal  and  Mali  (Maude  ami  West  Atlantic  lan¬ 
guages).  Each  of  the.s<‘  language  families  is  further  subdi\  ided 
into  clusters  of  more  clo.sely  relat<  d  tongues,  i.e.,  svdifamilies  or 
branches  (see  table  2,  Appendix). 
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class  of  Africans  vis-a-vis  the  Americo-Liberians.  They  had  come 
to  reject  the  continued  political  and  social  hegemony  of  the 
Americo-Liberians  and  their  own  dependence  upon  them  for  ac¬ 
cess  to  political  and  economic  opportunities.  In  the  last  decade  of 
the  first  republic,  these  indigenous  Liberians  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  opposition  to  the  pre-1980  .sociopolitical  order.  Some 
had  played  a  role  in  the  postcoup  government  and  in  formulating 
the  new  Constitution. 

The  1980  coup’s  effect  on  interethnic  relations  was  still  not 
clearly  understood  four  years  later.  Memories  of  ancient  strife 
e.xisted,  hut  conflict  and  competition  phrased  in  tribal  terms  had 
not  been  a  salient  feature  of  Liberian  social  and  political  life  in  the 
precoup  era  and  did  not  seem  to  be  .so  in  1984.  Some  observers 
have  suggested,  however,  that  the  ousting  of  Americo-Liberians 
from  power  might  eventually  lead  to  the  development  of  compe¬ 
tition  and  conflict  based  on  tribal  loyalties. 

Ethnic  Categories:  The  Tribal  Peoples 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  ethnic  categoric's  adeciuate  to  the 
classification  of  Liberia  s  indigenous  communities  have  ranged 
from  28  to  the  16  officially  recognized  tribes.  The  variation  re¬ 
flected  shifting  and  uncertain  notions  of  what  constituted  an 
ethnic  group  and  a  lack  of  .systematic  knowledge  of  mauv  of  the 
peoples  of  Liberia.  As  that  knowledge  has  been  accumulated,  it 
has  l)ecome  clear  that  few  if  any  of  the  ethnic  catt'gories  arbitrarilv 
established  and  named  by  the  government  authorities  were 
characterized  by  the  elements  usually  considered  in  defining  an 
ethnic  group.  In  these  circumstances  sections  of  tht“  recognized 
categories  have  deemed  themselves  (or  have  been  regarded  bv 
various  observers)  as  separate  entities.  One  of  the  clearest  in¬ 
stances  of  this  has  been  the  Sapo,  a  cluster  of  communities  offi¬ 
cially  included  with  the  Krahu  for  statistical  and  other  purposes 
but  which  has  sought  indepeiulent  status  as  a  tribe. 

In  addition  to  the  recognized  indigenous  ethnic  categories, 
one  foreign  group,  the  Fante,  was  singled  out  in  the  1974  census. 
A  coastal  people  originating  in  Ghana  and  constituting  a  substan¬ 
tial  proportion  of  that  country’s  popidation,  the  Fante  in  Liberia 
roughly  matched  the  size  of  each  of  the  three  least  numerous  in¬ 
digenous  peoples.  VV'ell  t>stablished  in  Liberia,  thev  were  over¬ 
whelmingly  urban  (l<Katevl  mainly  in  or  near  Monrovia),  and 
many  held  jobs  retjuiring  literacy. 

Several  criteria  are  relevant  to  the  ethnic  categorization  of 
communities  in  Liberia  and  the  processes  of  lumping  and  split¬ 
ting  associated  with  that  categorization.  According  to  an- 
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Table  B .  Popuhitum  by  Ethnoliiif’itislic  Cate^unj,  1974 
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tiir\  ,  ,  ill  tlu‘  c'«‘nsiis<‘s  of  I9f>2  and  1974,  the  I^iherian  ^on- 

ernniiieiit  had  eoiiu-  to  ri'cnjini/.e  1(S  etimie  eategories — "trilH's  “ 
in  local  t<‘i  iMinoloj'\ .  In  1974  these  eatejj'ories  ranged  from  the 
neai  K  3(K),(H)0  KiH'lle,  who  constituted  almost  20  percent  of  the 
population,  to  the  l)ey,  vvfio,  at  slightly  more  than  6, (HK)  persons, 
made  up  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  Liberians  (see  table 
B), 

,\f  ost  of  tlu“  rest  of  the  Liberian  population  was  formallv 
categori/.ed  as  has  ing  “no  tribal  affiliation,  ”  The  core  of  this  cate¬ 
gory — untler  3  ptTct'nt  of  the  total — consisted  of  the  descendants 
of  the  early  si-ttlers  and  others  cultnralK  and  biologicalK  inte¬ 
grated  \sith  them,  a  group  of  p<*ople  commonly  referred  to  as 
Americ'o-labei  iaus.  The  disuse  of  that  term  in  official  docun\ents 
and  [mblic  discourse  after  the  mid-1950s  reflectetl  the  disfavor 
into  u  Inch  it  had  fallen  in  tlu‘  Tubman  era  (set*  National  L'nifica- 
tiou,  ch.  I ). 

In  the  course  of  categori/ing  tlu“  indigenous  j)eoples,  the 
Americo-Liberians  overlooked  or  ignonal  cultural  and  linguistic 
differences  on  the  om*  hand  and  existing  political  arrangeuumts 
and  indigenous  lox  altiesand  identities  on  the  other.  They  lumped 
together  groups  that  were  not  necessarily  the  same  anti  put  asun¬ 
der  connnunities  that  iiad  l>een  part  of  a  single  political  grouping, 
whether  or  not  culturally  and  lingnistically  similar.  The  ethnolin- 
guistic  categories  thus  generated  by  government  action  provided 
a  condition  for  the  formation  of  nt“w  sociopolitical  groups  based  on 
[jresumed  ethnicity.  In  some  instances  the  governmental  crea¬ 
tion  of  tribes,  together  with  other  developments  such  as  urbaniza¬ 
tion,  contributed  to  the  emergence  of  new  loyalties  and  iden¬ 
tities,  Nevertheless,  it  was  still  possible  for  analysts  to  w  rite  in  the 
1970s  that  many  Liberians  primary  loyalties  and  essential  sense 
of  identity  were  invested  in  units  smaller  than  the  tribe  or  even 
the  chiefdom. 

Among  those  indigenous  laberians  who  did  identify  with  a 
recognized  tribe  were  urbanities  who  fomul  it  conventient,  com¬ 
fortable,  or  sonu'times  necessarx  to  do  so  in  order  to  make  their 
way  in  a  city ,  particularly  one  as  large  as  Monrovia.  Such  identifi¬ 
cation  was,  in  effect,  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  tribal 
authorities  in  the  capital  city  and  in  other  towns.  Nevertheless, 
ethnic  groups  in  urban  areas  were  marked  by  cleavagi'S  based  on 
wealth,  education,  and  mode  of  life.  The  depth  of  individual  iden¬ 
tifications  with  governnnmt-(h‘fined  tribes  \  aried  considerably . 

Other  indigenous  Liberians,  comparatively  well  educate-d 
and  in  many  instances  associated  as  students  or  faculty  with  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education,  saw  themselves  as  members  of  a 
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tweiitieth-centvuy  incliistrial  and  foniinercial  developments. 
Others  have  emerged  in  the  second  and  third  (piarters  of  the 
twentietli  century,  mainly  as  lar^e  aj'sl^’uifrations  of  workers  and 
their  families  enj^ajicd  in  a  speeitic  enterprise.  In  efiect,  they  are 
company  towns  ass(K  iated  with  rubber  plantations  or  iron  mining 
and  are  often  clearly  labeled  as  such.  These  towns,  dependent  as 
they  are  on  a  single  enterprise,  have  been  subjec  t  to  wide  vari- 
aticms  in  population.  For  example,  in  1982  Harbel  (established  in 
1926  by  the  Firestone  Plantations  C’ompany)  had  nearly  three 
times  the  population  it  had  in  1974.  By  contrast,  Yekepa(fori7ierly 
called  Lamco)  had  more  than  five  times  more  people  in  1974  than 
it  had  in  1962.  Buchanan,  an  old  port  town,  became  much  more 
inportant  upon  the  compic'tion  in  1963  of  the  railroad  from 
Yekepa  (near  the  iron  minc-s  of  the  Nimba  Range)  to  the  coast;  its 
population  nearly  doubled  between  the  two  censuses. 

CJreatc'r  Monrovia — the  capital  city  and  its  ensirons — c-on- 
tinued  to  be  the  largest  growing  urban  area.  Monrovia  proper, 
the  only  city  ol  any  si/.e,  more  than  doubled  in  population  be¬ 
tween  the  two  censuses  and  may  well  ha\c*  rt'ached  2()0,(KK)  bs 
the  mid-198()s.  In  1974  the  population  of  (beater  Monrovia  al¬ 
ready  exceeded  that  figure. 

Some  of  its  larger  components  had  grown  t‘v  c‘n  more  rapiclK 
than  Monrovia  proper.  Paynesville  more  than  tripled  in  size  be¬ 
tween  1962  and  1974;  (lardensville  grew  from  a  community  of  a 
few  hundred  people  to  a  town  of  more  than  6, .500  in  12  years;  aiid 
Congo  Town,  which  did  not  exist  as  such  in  1962,  was  the  third 
largest  town  in  Liberia  by  1974. 

The  1962  and  1974  censu.ses  were  de  jure  enumerations,  i.e., 
people-  wc-re  counted  as  belonging  to  their  presumed  permanent 
places  of  residence.  It  w  as  not  altogether  clear,  however,  that  all 
ol  those  counted  as  urban  inhabitants  in  the  two  censuses  wc-re 
permanently  so.  Many  rc-turned  to  their  rural  homes  at  certain 
points  in  the  agricidtural  season,  and  others  did  so  to  retire.  That 
pattern  may  change  as  urban  populations  become  sexually  more 
balanced. 


Ethnicity  and  Language 

The  settlers  and  their  de.seendants  who  dominated  Liberian 
government  and  jiolitics  until  1980  found  it  convenient  to  label 
the-  culturally  varied  and  [jolitically  fragmented  peoples  they  en¬ 
countered  (see  Black  Settlers  and  Native  Africans;  Indirect  Rule 
in  the  Hinterland,  ch.  I).  By  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
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somcfs  tlioujilit  it  to  l)t‘  al)out  30  to  35  percent.  In  1974  onK  15 
percent  of  tlie  country  .s  urban  dweller,s  lived  in  the  23  localities 
that  had  fewer  than  5,0(K)  people,  whereas  about  70  percent  lived 
in  the  seven  larj'est  towns-those  having  more  than  10,(K)0  in¬ 
habitants.  The  15  urban  centers  that  had  between  5,(K)0  and 
10.000  inhabitants  included  about  25  jierctmt  of  all  urban  dwell- 
cM  s  (see  table  1,  ApjK’ndi.x). 

Although  tlu're  were  trading  centers  in  some  places  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior,  there  were  no  large  towns  before  the 
arrival  of  the  nineteenth-century  .settlers  (later  called  Americo- 
Liberians)  who  established  their  urban  communities  on  the  coast, 
rarely  venturing  inland.  Some  of  the  towns  these  settlers  estab¬ 
lished,  e.g..  Harper,  have  remained  relatively  unaffected  by 
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the'  initial  inovenu-nts  ol  yniiiiKcr  pcoplt-  lathfr  to  the  tow  ns  or  to 
larf'c'i'  localities  not  cjiiite  of  nrhan  status  were  made  in  order  to  ae- 
(jiiire  an  c'dneation.  Sneh  mol)ilit\  was  neeessar\  in  the  IWiOs  and 
197()s  and  continued  to  he  so  in  the  c*arl\  19S()s,  wIkmi  educational 
facilities  hewond  the*  basic  Itwtd  vvc*rc  still  not  widespread  in  the* 
rural  arc-as  (st*e  Kducation,  this  ch.). 

In  1974  tht*rc*  wc'ic*  88  females  for  every  HM)  males  in  the 
nrhan  population  as  against  98  females  for  every  KM)  males  in  the 
total  population  and  102  females  for  every  100  males  in  the*  rural 
areas.  L’rhan-rnral  diflerences  were  not  ne*arly  as  ^re’at  as  the*y 
had  he*e*n  in  1962,  however,  and  estimate*s  for  the*  late*  1970s  and 
early  1980s  sngjce*ste*el  that  there  was  very  ne*arly  a  halanee*  of  the* 
sexes  in  the*  nrhan  areas.  By  the*  late*  1960s  and  e*arly  1970s  the* 
most  mobile*  e*le*ine*nt  of  the*  Liht*rian  population  se*e‘me*d  to  he* 
young  women,  most  of  them  workers  and  not  merely  the*  sponse*s 
of  male*  immigrants.  Women  were  also  some*vvhat  more*  like*ly 
than  men  to  migrate  to  urban  areas  near  their  rural  places  of  ori¬ 
gin.  Estimate*s  offered  by  the  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Economic 
.Affairs  indicate*d  that  there  we*re*  between  97  and  98  fe*male*s  for 
ev  e*ry  100  male*s  in  the*  urban  areas  in  1980  and  ne*;  irly  99  fe*male*s 
for  every  100  males  in  1981.  The  latter  proportion  exc(*e*de*d  that 
for  the*  population  as  a  whole*. 

Population  Distribution  and  Urbanization 

Idberia  s  average  population  density  in  1974  of  36  j)e*r,sons 
per  sepiare*  mile  had  ri.sen  by  1984  to  an  e*timate*d  49  pe*r,sons  per 
sejuare  mile*.  That  de*n.sity  remaine*d  lower  than  those*  of  ne*ighbor- 
ing  states  on  the*  W  est  African  coast,  all  of  which  are*  larger  and 
marke*d  by  more  varied  terrain  and  climate.  W'ithin  the  country , 
variation  in  densities  has  been  substantial.  In  1974  rural  areas 
range*d  from  levve*r  than  five*  pc*rsons  pe*r  sejnare*  mile*.  e*.g.,  in 
parts  of  Lofa  and  (irancl  (ienle'h  counties,  to  well  over  KM)  pe*r 
sejuarc  mile*  in  are*as  ne*ar  the*  coastal  towns  and  in  the*  northe*rn 
Nimba  (anmty  (sc*c*  fig.  5).  Large  portions  of  the*  least  de*n.se*ly  se*t- 
th*d  arc*as  vve*re*  devoted  to  national  forests  or  we*rc*  othe*i'vv  ise* 
he*avily  w()ocle*cl.  It  was  estimatc*d  in  the*  late  197()s  that  at  le*ast 
one*-third  of  the*  total  population  liv  e*cl  in  Montse*rrado  Lonnty  , 
vvhicli  containe*d  not  only  the*  national  capital  and  its  e*nv  irons  but 
also  se*ve*ral  of  tbe*  more*  important  industrial  or  agro-industrial 
conii)le*xe*s  in  Libe*ria. 

According  to  tlic*  1974  census,  29. 1  perce*nt  of  the  population 
hve*cl  in  urban  localities,  de*finecl  mainly  as  hav  ing  2, (KM)  or  more* 
inhabitants.  In  1981  the  Libc*rian  government  e*stimate*cl  the* 
urban  jiopulation  to  be*  a  ve*ry  high  37. 1  pe*rce*nt  of  the*  total;  othe*r 
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seemed  unahle  to  ajiree  on  whether  a  (>011^0  remnant  still 
existed,  hut  even  those  who  thought  that  a  few  were  left  assumed 
that  they  would  disappear  as  a  distinguishable  entity  before  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  the  198()s  all  Liberians  of  settler 
descent  were  frecpiently  referred  to  as  (>ongoes,  a  term  that  had 
pejorative  connotations  for  Americo-Liberians. 

The  Americo-Liberians  were  able  to  maintain  their  numbers 
and  even  to  increase  them  slightly  by  assimilating  most  of  the 
Congoes  and  children  of  indigenous  or  part-indigenous  origin.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  Ainerico-Liberian  males,  despite  the  offi¬ 
cial  monogamy  demanded  by  their  Cdiristian  faith,  to  take  “coun¬ 
try  wives”  who.se  children  were  them  treated  as  legitimate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  father’s  family  and  educated  as  Americo-Liberians. 
Another  less  important  .source  of  recruitment  to  the  Ainerico- 
Liberian  core  were  youngsters  of  tribal  origin  brought  into 
Ainerico-Liberian  households  as  wards.  Some  were  no  more  than 
servants.  Others  who  were  considered  more  promising  often  held 
higher  status  in  the  household  and  acipiired  more  than  a 
rudimentary  education.  Sometimes  they  became  integral  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  and,  therefore,  of  the  Ainerico-Liberian  ethnic 
group.  Some  wards,  however,  especially  those  who  were  of 
chiefly  families,  retained  primary  connections  with  the  indige¬ 
nous  group  from  which  they  stemmed. 

Despite  their  common  heritage,  Americo-Liberians  did  not 
constitute  a  homogeneous  group.  No  more  than  L5(X)  to  2,(KK) 
people — about  10  percent  of  the  Ainerico-Liberian  population — 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  political,  social,  and  e  conomic  elite  and 
subelite  in  the  Tubman  and  Tolbert  eras.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  others  ranged  from  those  who  were  ijuite  poor  to  a 
heterogeneous  clerical  and  professional  stratum.  But  the  observa¬ 
tions  and  analyses  of  .social  scientists  have  focused  largeK  on  the 
elite  and  the  near  elite,  and  in  1984  little  was  known  of  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  settlers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  social  and  economic 
scale. 

With  few  exceptions  Americo-Liberians  of  whatever  stratum 
resided  in  coastal  towns  or  their  immediate  hintiTlands.  Most 
members  of  the  small  elite  maintained  a  ix'sich'iice  in  or  near 
Monrovia,  although  a  number  bail  roots  and  homes  as  faraway  as 
Harper  in  Maryland  (anmty  and  in  other  coastal  counties. 

Language  and  Communication 

Of  the  varieties  of  Knglish  spoken  in  Liberia,  the  most  pre¬ 
stigious  is  staiulard  Liberian  English,  used  in  formal  political 
speeche's,  in  the  print  and  broadcast  media,  and  at  all  levels  of  tlu* 
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(‘(lucation  systt'in.  It  is  like  tin*  stundard  Kiiglish  used  elsewhere 
in  anj'Iophoiie  Afriea  exeept  that  its  sound  system  and  some  of  its 
vocabulary  have  been  influenced  by  American  rather  than  British 
patterns.  Standard  Liberian  English  is  spoken  by  the  elite  and 
subelite  of  both  Americo-Lilrerian  and  indigenous  origin  and  with 
varying  degrees  of  competence  by  others. 

Although  standard  Liberian  English  is  frecpiently  and 
fluently  used  by  well-educated  Americo-Liberians,  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  home  (or  informal)  language  of  only  a  few  of  them.  The 
home  language  of  most  of  the  t'lite  of  this  ethnic  group  is  a  tongue 
that  linguist  Ian  Hancock  calls  vernacular  Liberian  Englisb.  Local 
terms  for  it  are  not  favored  by  people  wbo  speak  it,  and  some 
Americo-Liberians  attempt  to  suppress  its  use  at  home  because  it 
is  often  regarded  as  “bad  English.”  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
vernacular  is  a  descendant  of  a  form  of  black  English  developed  in 
the  American  south  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  Brought  to  Liberia  by  the  settlers,  some  of  whom 
spoke  standard  American  English,  this  variety  of  black  English 
has  been  affected  by  standard  Liberian  English  and  by  the  African 
languages  and  pidgins  spoken  by  tht“  peoples  with  whom  the 
settlers  and  their  de.scxmdants  came  into  contact. 

Local  variants  of  the  vernacular  are  spoken  by  indigenous 
Liberians  who  have  had  sustained  relations  with  Americo-Libe- 
riaiis.  These  variants  are  marked  by  the  influence,  especially  on 
the  vocabulary,  of  the  African  mother  tongues  of  their  speakers. 
In  some  cases,  e.g. ,  that  of  the  vernacular  called  Kepama,  iiu.ige- 
iious  townspeople  may  speak  the  vernacular  mori*  readily  than 
their  motlu-r  tongue,  reserving  the  use  of  the  latter  for  sp(‘cial 
situations. 

Other  varieties  making  use  of  English  arc*  “(iongo,  soldier 
English.  Liberian  pidgin,  and  Kru  pidgin.  "C-'ougo  is  spoken  by 
the*  remnants  of  the  descendants  of  recaptun^d  slave’s,  most  of 
whom  were  absorbed  into  the  Americo-Liberian  ethnic*  category. 
According  to  Hancock,  thc’irs  is  a  consc’rvativc*  vc’rsioii  of  the* 
.\merico- Liberian  vc*ruaeular,  which  some*  Amc’iico-Liberians 
claim  not  to  be*  able*  to  undc’rstancl.  That  claim  mav*  simpK  rc*flc*ct 
an  Americo-Liberian  sense  of  superiority  to  the  (.'ougoes  rather 
than  a  linguistic  barrier.  Both  Libc*rian  pidgin  and  Kru  pidgin  arc* 
English  pidgins  in  the*  .sc*nsc*  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  their  limit- 
c*cl  Ic’xicoii  is  basc’cl  on  Englisic,  c*ven  if  the*  sound  s\  stc*ms  ciiflc*r 
from  those  of  staudard  varic*tic*s  of  English.  (Grammar  and  syntax. 
howc*vc*r,  appc’ar  to  be*  simjdified  forms  basc’cl  on  those  of  one*  or 
more*  African  language’s.  Libc*rian  pidgin  cliffc’rs  from  the  English- 
based  pidgins  of  anglophone  eountric’s  farther  c*ast  and  from  the 
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Krii)  ot  adjac'fiit  Sit-rra  la'oiu*  to  tlie  wt*st.  Krii  ])icl^iii,  however, 
seems  to  he  related  to  Krio  and  may  have  het'ii  brought  to  the  Kru 
eoast  in  southeastern  Lil>eria  i)y  Kni  who  had  lived  in  Freetown, 
.Sit'rra  I.eone.  Soldier  English  seems  toeomhine  indigenous  vari¬ 
ants  ol  vernaenlar  laherian  English  and  Liberian  pidgin  and  has 
been  used  by  the  military  and  the  police.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
that  it  has  been  used  as  a  language  of  command. 

M  any  of  the  indigtmous  peoples  of  Liberia  use  the  languages 
of  iu‘ighboring  tribes  with  \  arying  degrees  of  compettmee,  (*ither 
because  one  of  these  tongues  is  a  local  lingua  franca  or  simply  be- 
causi'  the  inhabitants  concerned  liv<‘  in  th<*  same  or  immediately 
ad  jacent  communities.  Learning  a  st'cond  language  may  be  easier 
if  it  is  in  the  same  linguistic  family  or  branch  as  the  learner’s  first 
languagt';  for  example,  there  st'ems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  bilin¬ 
gualism  among  speakers  of  th<‘  Knian  languages.  In  northern  and 
western  Liberia,  however,  where  all  three  subfamilies  are  rep- 
rt'sented,  bilingualism  occurs  across  their  boundaries.  The  Belle, 
a  \('r\  small  group,  use  Loma  as  a  trade  language,  and  many  of 
them  use  Loma  within  the  community.  In  the  Bopolii  area,  where 
many  groups  came  together  in  th(‘  nineteenth  century  under  the 
hegemony  of  the  Mandingo  or  the  (lola,  many  individuals  can 
s|)eak  two  or  more  languages  of  a  set  that  includes  not  only  (Jola 
and  Mandingo  but  also  Kpelle,  Gbandi,  and  perhajvs  others.  In 
the  coastal  rt'gion  and  its  immediate  hinterland  northwest  of 
Monros  ia,  the  (iola,  the  N'ai,  and  the  Dey  may  speak  each  other  s 
languages  with  varv  ing  degrees  of  fluency  .  In  particular,  the  Dey, 
a  diminishing  grou[),  may  use  Gola  or  \  ai  as  a  home  language. 

I'he  greatest  interest  in  the  development  of  orthographies 
lor  Afric  an  languages  has  been  show  n  by  missionaries  of  various 
c  Inirches.  mainly  the  Lutherans,  w  ho  would  liavo  liked  to  render 
all  or  |)art  of  the  Bible  and  otluT  religious  inriterials  into  the  local 
longues  Alphabets  ha\<‘  Ix-cm  developed  fi’r  sesoral  Liberian  lan¬ 
guages.  and  a  sc  ript  c'xists  for  Kpelle*.  But  no  indigenous  language 
re;K  ties  more  than  about  one-  fifth  of  the-  population.  Further,  it  is 
not  c  c-rtam  that  .m  ali>habet  intendc-d  for  aji  c-ntire  c*thnolinguistic 
groii])  would  be  adecjuate  for  all  of  its  dialc-cts. 

Indigenoii'  Ic-sc-loj^mc-nt  of  a  scrijit  has  occurred  in  one  well- 
knirw  n  c  ase  th.it  of  the-  \  ai  s\  llabarv.  .Sometime-  in  the  first  third 
of  the  nmete-e-nth  ce-ntury,  Dualu  Bnkc-lc-.  assistc-d  by  st-\eral 
friends,  c  reated  .i  script  aclaptc-cl  to  the-  writing  of  the-  \’ai  lan¬ 
guage.  In  the-  latter  half  of  the-  twi-ntic-th  cc-ntury,  after  minor 
c  haiige-s.  the  script  iise-d  about  240  sc-]iaratc-  characters,  most  of 
whkh  stood  for  spe-eific  eonsonant-sowc-l  combinations.  The 
script,  still  in  use  in  1984,  has  bc-c-n  c-mployt-d  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
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post's  l)iit  perliaps  most  often  for  record  keeping  of  one  sort  or 
another.  In  some  instances  people  have  learned  the  language  in 
order  to  make  u.se  of  the  script.  Some  V'ai,  many  of  whom  are 
Muslims,  are  literate  in  three  different  languages  and  scripts;  \'ai, 
Arabic,  and  English.  The  script  has  been  kept  alive  largely  as  a 
matter  of  pride.  It  is  not  taugnt  routinely  to  Vai  children  but  is 
transmitted  by  knowledgeable  elders  to  youngsters  who  express  a 
desire  to  learn  it. 


The  Social  Order 

Liberia  was  long  characterized  by  its  division  into  two  basic 
societies.  One  was  composed  of  the  settlers  of  the  freed  slaves, 
who  immigrated  to  West  Africa  from  the  New  World  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  Liberians  who  descended  from 
them;  the  other  much  larger  faction  was  made  up  of  the  tribal  Af¬ 
ricans  indigenous  to  the  area  whose  traditional  cultures  rarely  if 
ever  interacted  with  outsiders.  This  view  of  Liberian  society, 
however,  became  increasingly  inappropriate  as  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  economy  brought  Liberians  of  tribal  background  into 
the  urban  areas  formerly  regarded  as  the  domain  of  the  Americo- 
Liberians. 

In  the  early  I98().s,  after  the  <'oup  d’etat  by  Master  Sergeant 
Samuel  Kanyon  Doe  and  his  enlisted  compatriots  broke  the  polit¬ 
ical  dominance  of  the  Americo-Liberian  elite,  it  appeared  that  the 
traditional  characterization  of  the  social  order  in  dual  terms  was 
no  longer  valid.  Many  Liberians  of  settler  stock  continued  to  hold 
important  positions  within  the  social  framework,  but  this  was  as¬ 
cribed  more  to  their  educational  and  technical  comj>etence  than 
to  ethnicitv . 

Americo-Liberians  and  the  Indigenes 

From  1822,  when  the  first  settlers  arrived  on  the  Liberian 
coast,  until  the  195()s,  the  basic  social  cleavage  in  the  territory  was 
defined  by  ethnicity.  According  to  Liberian  historians,  there 
were  four  ordt'rs — or  classes — of  persons  in  the  country  s  early 
history.  The  first  of  these  was  distinguished  by  its  wealth,  educa¬ 
tion,  political  power,  and  light  skin  color  from  the  mass  of  immi¬ 
grants  and  their  descendants  who  constituted  the  second  order. 
The  third  ord«*r  consisted  of  all  the  so-called  Longoes,  a  name 
given  to  peo|)le  who  were  landed  in  Liberia  after  being  freed  from 
slave  ships  operating  in  African  waters.  The  fourth  order  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  indigenous  Africans  who  were  living  in  the  area  be- 
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fort'  tlic  otluT  tlirc'r  arri\«‘<l.  ()\fr  time  thf  association  Ix-twceai 
hinli  social,  economic,  and  political  status  and  power,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  lii'ht  skin  color  on  the  other,  diminisht'd  in  importance. 

major  step  in  this  pnna'ss  was  taken  in  1S70  when  Kdssard 
Jam«-s  Koye,  a  hlack  man  horn  in  th<*  I'nited  .States,  was  elected  as 
the  Tilth  presidi  nt  ol  tiu-  repnhlic. 

I’he  (am^oes  wt-re  uradnalK  ahsorhed  hy  the  lovser  strata  ol 
the  .Xmerico- Liberians.  'The  process  insoKcd  not  only  the  social 
and  [lolitic.il  rise  ol  blacks  within  the  setth'r  group  hut  also  a 
breakdown  ol  the  barriers  to  intermarriage  within  the  social  or¬ 
ders.  .\s  skin  color  Iw'came  increasingK'  irrelevant  in  defining  so¬ 
cial  status  and  prestige  among  laberians  in  the  twentit'th  centnr\  , 
the  .'Vmerico-laberians  empliasi/.ed  the  dillerenct's  between 
themselv  es  and  the  tribal  pt'oplt's. 

The  Americo-Liberians  presided  over  the  dev  rdopment  of  a 
social  system  in  which  they  assumed  superiority  over  the  tribal 
peoples.  The  term  kwi,  first  used  in  the  nineteenth  centnrv  by  in¬ 
digenous  Alrieans  to  identify  the  settlers  and  other  foreigners  (in¬ 
cluding  Knropeans),  was  adopted  by  the  Americo- Liberian  com¬ 
munity  as  a  synonym  for  civilized.  The  state  of  being  kwi  was 
defined  by  family  background,  education,  church  membership 
(preferably  in  a  mainline  Protestant  denomination),  and  certain 
other  social  relationships.  Kwi  status  thus  became  a  prereqiiisite 
for  a  favored  position  within  the  Americo-Liberian  social  setting. 

Ill  general,  Americo-Liberians  constituted  a  circumscribed 
set  of  people,  and  the  social  boundaries  were  permeable  only  on 
the  initiative  of  members  of  the  .set.  If  tribal  Africans  entered  the 
privileged  preserve,  they  normally  did  so  when  individual 
.Americo-laberians  acted  as  their  sponsors  by  means  of  formal  or 
informal  adoption.  The  tribal  people  accepted  through  adoption 
or  intermarriage  becanu'  kwi  by  taking  American  or  European 
names,  by  acquiring  a  Western  education,  and  by  adopting 
Americo-Liberian  customs  and  patterns  of  behavior. 

The  social,  political,  and  economic  distinctions  betwi'en 
these  two  segments  of  the  population  were  associated  with  major 
differences  in  values  and  ways  of  life.  The  settlers  from  the  New- 
World  and  their  descendants  |)os.se.ssed  a  completelv’  different 
culture — one  rooted  in  American  customs  and  values — from 
those  ol  the  tribal  African  peoples.  Until  the  change  in  economic 
structures  and  official  attitudes  highlighted  by  Tubman’s  Unifica¬ 
tion  Policy  in  1944,  the  settler  element  of  the  population  had  not 
achieved  a  sustained  interest  in  developing  relationships  with  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  obtain 
needed  domestic  labor  and  to  maintain  public  order.  For  their 
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part  the  tril)al  Africans  wc>rt‘  laigc'ly  c-oiicc  riiccl  with  prcsc-iA  iiijj 
tli(“  autoiioinc  of  tlichr  own  soc  ial  struc  tni c-s,  I'hc  sc-  attitnclc-s  woro 
ic'inforc'fcl  hy  an  inaclc'({natc-  transportation  and  coininnnications 
sy  stem  that  limitc'cl  cacmi  snpc-rfk  ial  accpiaintancc  and  soc  iai  in- 
tc  rac  tion  hc‘twc“c‘n  tlw  AincMico-lahc-rians  living  in  the-  coastal  rc  - 
liion  and  the*  pe*oplc*s  of  the*  llintc'rland.  Moreover,  tliere  were 
fees  t*nterprisc‘s  of  any  kind  that  entailed  dirc'ct,  jie-rinanent  rela¬ 
tions  l)c*tween  the*  two  fac  tions.  Sonic*  tribal  p(*ople  v\()rke*d  as  a^i- 
ricultnral  lahorc-rs  or  cloinestie  sc*r\ants  for  Anu*ric'0-lahc*rians, 
and  some  (‘n^ay'ecl  in  a  fiinit(*d  ainonnt  of  trade  with  them,  fhit  the 
Ureat  mass  of  tribal  pc*oplc*  were  cut  off  from  any  contact  with  the 
st*ttlc*rs  and  their  dc*scc*ndants  in  the  coastal  ar(*a  of  the*  country . 

(iovernmental  procc*ssc*s  sncli  as  ta.\  c'ollc*ction  and  adjudica¬ 
tion  were  colonial  in  charac  tc*r  in  that  they  wc*re  administt*r(*d  by 
those  consiclt*rc*cl  to  be*  outsiders  by  nu*mbc*rs  of  Liberia  s  tribal 
societies,  in  effc*ct,  most  of  tlic*  country  s  inhabitc'd  areas  in  the*  in- 
tc*rior  consisted  of  lar^c*ly  antonomons  tribal  units  whose*  tc*nnons 
|)olitical  and  economic  tic*s  w'ith  the*  Ame*rico-I..iberian  authorities 
were*  mainly  of  a  coc*rcivc*  nature* — the*  hut  ta.\,  compulsory  labor, 
and  re*.striction.s  on  movement.  In  addition  to  the*  tribal  pt*opl(* 
who  were  recruite*el  to  work  in  the  Americo-Liberian  community  , 
there*  were*  tribesmen,  e*spe*cially  on  the*  coast  (Bassa,  Kru,  (Jrebo, 
I)e*y ),  who  live*el  in  settlements  close  to  or  snrroundeel  by  those  of 
.\meric()-lvibe*rians.  Some*  of  them  were  thoroughly  dependent 
on  relationships  with  the*  Ame*rie<)-I„iberians  for  their  livelihooel. 
Ne*ve*rthe*le*,ss,  local  tribal  pe*()ple  in  .Monrovia  anel  other  c  enters  of 
Ame“rico-Iiibe*rian  population  live*el  largc'K  in  their  own  ne*ighbor- 
hoods  anel  in  terms  of  the*ir  own  somew  hat  modifu*d  cultures. 

Kconomic  elitle*re*nce*s  be*twe*en  Ame*rie()-Libe*rians  and  tribal 
pe*ople*  lay  not  so  much  in  occupational  and  income  eli.sparitie*.s 
within  the*  same*  sy  ste*m  as  in  a  dive*rsity  of  sy  stems.  Ame*rico- 
Iabe*rians  we*re*  involve*d  in  a  market  e*conomy  and  had  access  to 
the  lifesty  le  associate*d  with  it.  Ye*t  most  of  the  tribal  people  were 
actixe*  primarily  in  a  subsistence*  e*e*onomy .  Some*  participate*d  in 
the*  marke*t  e*conomy  to  the*  limite*ei  exte*nt  possible  before  the* 
lytiOs,  Imt  the*  little*  w'e*alth  the*y  acejuired  in  that  way  was  often 
pumpe*d  into  the*ii  local  sy  stems  of  exchange,  e*.g.,  as  jiayments 
for  wives. 

Be-tbre  the  1980  coup,  politie*al  power,  social  status,  and 
e*cononiic  affluence*  we*re*  ele*arly  linked  and  clu.ste*re*el  in  about  a 
elo/'*n  Ame*rico-Libe*rian  families.  Many'  of  the*se  fa’'..ilie*s  we-re*  in- 
te*rre*late*d  by  marriage*,  anel  by  the*  mid-twentieth  century  inte*r- 
marriage*  w  ith  tribal  lal)e*rians  was  common.  Tolbert  s  mother,  for 
e*xample*,  was  a  V'ai,  and  his  wife  was  the*  daughte*r  of  the  i>re*side*nt 
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of  iicij'lihorint'  I\<)r\  (.'oast.  It  was  tlioujilit  that  of  tiu*  2(),(KK)or  so 
(losfcndants  of  nineteenth-century  settlers,  fewer  tlian  2,(K)() 
constituted  tlu'  political,  social,  and  eeononue  elite  and  near¬ 
elite.  (ienealoj'ieal  considerations  were  important,  hut  they  were 
not  the  sole  detm  ininants  of  status.  Kdueatiou  and  political  adejit- 
uess  appareutK  pi-rinitted  some  families  to  t^ain  dejirees  of  social 
and  political  standinji  hut  caused  others  to  lose  status.  Althouf^h 
economic  opportunities  were  provided  in  ^ood  part  hy  social  and 
political  status,  some  families  took  better  advantaj^e  of  them  than 
others  did. 

It  has  hetm  ohserved  that  virtually  all  memhers  of  the  upper 
class  knew  each  other,  whether  they  were  kin  or  not.  This  was 
partU  hecause  th(‘  tdite  were  few  in  nnmher  and  concentrated  in 
Monrovia  and  the  coastal  counties.  But  their  familiarity  could  also 
he  attributed  to  their  shared  membership  in  the  churches,  clubs, 
and  fraternal  orders  that  dominated  their  lives.  Amerieo-Libe- 
rians — both  men  and  women — were  usually  members  of  at  least 
one,  and  often  several,  of  these  orjianizations. 

The  most  important  of  the  fraternal  orders  was  the  Ancient, 
free,  and  Accepted  Masonic  l,.odge  of  Liberia.  Founded  in  1867, 
it  encompassed  17  subordinate  lodges  in  the  mid-197()s.  Before 
the  1980  coup  almost  all  important  social  leaders  and  True  Whig 
Parts  officials  wen*  Masons;  main  of  them  held  high  office  in  the 
(iraiid  Lodgt*,  as  the  chapter  in  Monrovia  was  known.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  important  decisions  regarding  national  affairs 
w<*re  made  in  tin*  confines  of  the  Masonic  lodges,  a  situation  tliat 
contributed  to  res«*ntim*nt  on  tin*  part  of  nonmembers,  most  of 
them  of  tribal  backgronml.  In  the  197()s  tin*  Masons  were  a  dom¬ 
inant  force,  but  their  role  was  reporti‘dly  called  into  (juestion  b\ 
some  younger  members  of  the  Americo-  Liberian  elite  and  by  per¬ 
sons  of  tribal  origin  who  had  attained  membership  in  the  Masonic 
Order  by  v  irtue  of  their  education  and  upbringing  as  wards  of 
.Americo- Liberian  families. 

Other  large  social  and  frat**rnal  organizations  included  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  of  .Africa  (tlu*  women  s  auxiliarv  of  the 
M  asons).  the  laut«*d  Brothers  of  Friendship  (and  its  female  coun- 
ti'rpart,  the  Sisters  of  the  Mvst«*rious  Ten),  the  Odd  Fellows,  and 
the  International  Order  of  (a)od  Tem|)lars.  In  addition,  there 
wore  other  groups  and  social  clubs  of  more  limited  range.  These 
included  the  so-called  crowds — Orowd  12.  Orowd  13,  Orowd  1.5, 
and  Orowd  18 — which  vveri*  an  outgrow  th  of  groups  that  had  at¬ 
tended  secondary  scliool  or  universitv  at  about  the  same  tiiiu*  and 
vvhos**  members  maintained  their  friendships  in  si'iniformal  "old 
boy  networks  throughout  tln'ir  adult  lives. 
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The  Grand  l^od^ie  in  Monrovia,  a  symbol  of  Amcrico-Liherian 
clianvinisin  to  Liberians  of  tribal  background,  became  a 
home  for  siinatters  after  the  I9H()  roup. 
Courtesy  Frederick  Ehrenreieh 


rlu-  social  order  doininantcci  l)y  Anierico-Lihcrians  was 
shaken  l)y  the  niilitary  takeover  in  19S().  The  yonnj'  enlisted  sol¬ 
diers  of  trilial  haekgrouml  who  assassinated  Tolbert  and  other 
Ini'll  oHieials  of  the  True  Whi)'  Party  regarded  themselves  as  “re- 
deenuTs  w  ho  w  ere  elaimiii)'  their  country  from  the  control  of  a 
"ininoritN  eli<iue.  Th<‘  fioverument  was  taken  over  by  unedu- 
(ated  soldiers  of  tribal  baekfiiround  ami  by  educated  civilians, 
most  of  whom  had  made  their  reputations  as  radical  critics  of  tlu' 
\merico-|jb(‘rian -dominated  siK-ioeconomic  system.  Hundreds 
of  prominent  Americo-lalx'riaii  were  arrested,  and  unknown 
nnmbers  of  others  fh-d  into  exih’.  Property  beloiiKiiiK  to  the  elite 
lac  tion  was  lootc'd  or  c-onfiscated.  The  imposinn  (irand  Lod^e  that 
overlooked  the  capital  city  of  Monrovia — a  symbol  of  Americo- 
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Lilu'i  iaii  chauvinism — was  sacked  and  partially  hurned;  sfiuattcrs 
soon  made  it  their  home.  Masonic  meetings  were  hanned  hy  de¬ 
cree  of  the  military  government,  and  all  hut  one  of  the  lodges 
were  reportedly  destroyed  in  the  wake  of  the  coup. 

At  the  time  of  the  1980  tumult,  it  appeared  that  being  kwi 
and  connected  to  the  Liberian  elite — once  a  prerequisite  to  high 
.social  statu.s — had  suddenly  become  a  social  liability.  Instead,  for 
a  time  it  seemed  that  the  highest  social  status  was  conferred  upon 
the  members  of  the  People’s  Redemption  Council  who  had  car¬ 
ried  out  the  coup,  on  soldiers  in  general,  and  on  Liberians  who 
had  long  been  vocally  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  True  Whig  Party. 

Within  less  than  two  years,  however,  it  was  clear  that 
Americo- Liberians — many  of  whom  had  been  considered  part  of 
the  elite  through  their  positions  in  the  Tolbert  or  Tubman  adrniti- 
istrations,  the  True  Whig  Party,  the  churches,  and  the  Ma.son.s — 
were  again  playing  a  prominent  role  in  the  government  (see 
Transitional  Politics,  1981-82,  ch.  4).  It  was  generally  thought 
that  the  reemergence  of  Americo-Liberians  and  the  renewed  so¬ 
cial  status  accorded  many  of  them  was  a  reflection  of  the  technical 
training,  managerial  competence,  and  experience  of  those  ap¬ 
pointed  to  high  office.  In  other  words,  it  appeared  that  the 
Americo-Liberians  and  others  who  constituted  a  technocratic- 
(lureaucratic  elite  had  achieved  their  prominence  not  because  of 
their  ethnic  background  or  membership  in  the  Masons  but  be¬ 
cause  facets  of  their  kuH  condition  made  them  \'aluab!e  members 
of  Liberia  s  modernizing  .society. 

Society  and  the  Growth  of  the  Modern  Sector 

Technological  advancement  has,  in  Liberia  as  in  otlnu  simi¬ 
lar  societies,  brought  about  an  erosion  of  its  tribal  cultnriv  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  factors  responsible  for  soeial  change  has 
been  the  development  of  the  cxiuntry  s  rubber  plantations  and 
mining  sector  by  foreign  companies  operating  with  governimmt 
approval  as  concessionaires.  These  industries  began  developing 
in  the  1920s,  although  they  reached  full  productiv  e  iiotential  oidv 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s  (.see  Economic  (Growth,  ch.  .3).  With  the 
Firestone  Plantations  (annpany  s  development  of  rubber  grow¬ 
ing,  tens  of  thousands  of  indigenous  Liberians  partic  ipated  as 
wage  earners  in  the  market  economy  for  the*  first  time  in  the  eoun- 
try  s  history.  Economic  developments,  in  eombination  with  con¬ 
siderable  United  States  investment  during  World  \\  ar  1 1,  stimu¬ 
lated  the  construction  of  roads  into  the  Hinterland,  allowing  large- 
elements  of  the  rural  population  to  come  into  contact  with  coastal 
Liberians.  Accompanying  the  access  afforded  by  improved  trans- 
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An  Anicrico-lAhcrion  home 
in  ('lay-Ashland  near  Monrovui 
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portation  lac  ilitics.  schools  were’  hoilt  throiinhoot  the  coiintrc  h> 
missionaries,  the  jfovernment,  and  the*  foreign  eonec'ssions.  Tims, 
main  laberians  of  tribal  background  were  pro\  ided  aeec'ss  to  a 
Western  education  (sec*  Kdneation.  this  eh.).  Kmrich»*d  b\ 
economic  growth,  the  small  Amerieo- Liberian  enelasc*  for  the 
first  time  had  something  significant  to  offer  rural  Liberians,  and 
migration  to  the  urban  c-enters.  the*  plantations,  and  the  mines  in- 
c  reased  In  this  way.  the  restrnetnringof  the  t*eonomy  stiimilated 
bv  Tubman  s  Open  Door  Policy  h«*lpc*d  to  eneonrage*  the  fnlfill- 
ment  of  goals  set  forth  in  his  I'nifieation  Polie\  . 

As  the  social  order  was  reshapc*d  by  the*  force's  of  c'eonomic 
mod«*rni/.ation.  tin*  ,\mi*rico-Ijib«*rians  eontimu'd  to  be*  the  wc*al- 
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thicst,  most  favored  ^roiip  in  the  country.  The  elite  of  the  Tul)- 
man  and  Tolhc'rt  yc*ars  iK'nefitc'd  from  their  control  of  tin*  state- 
s\  stc-m  throngli  which  the  revonues  from  the  foreign  coinmereial 
c-onec'ssions  passed.  The  incomes  of  many  prominent  Americo- 
Lihe*rians  were  also  au^inentc-d  hy  succc-ssful  private  Inisiness 
ventures  that  prospert-d  during  the  economic  hoom  of  the  1950s 
and  196()s.  The  prominc-nt  ineinl)c*rs  of  the  Americo-Liherian 
elite  were  known  collcxjuially  as  the*  “hig  she)t.s”  e)f  the  country  and 
were  characterize*cl  hy  their  generous  patronage  and  ce)nspicuous 
consumption.  The*  concept  e)f  the  “hig  shot,"  howeve-r.  was  not 
confined  solely  to  the  seiciety  of  the  Americo-Liherians.  In  most  of 
the  tribal  culturc*s,  a  man  ^  status  had  long  been  determined  by 
the  number  of  pe*ople*  who  were*  clepc*ndent  on  his  gene*rosity  or 
who  were  otherwise  uneler  his  influence  (sec*  Tribal  Structures, 
this  ch.).  But  on  the  national  level,  the  wealthiest  and  most  inf¬ 
luential  "big  shots ”  in  the*  c-ountry  were  members  of  the  Americo- 
fj'berian  e‘lite. 

After  the  1980  coup  the*  Americo-Liherians  were  displaced  as 
the  country  s  “big  shots”  by  the  e*nlisted  men  who  had  overthrown 
Tolbert,  .\lthough  they  live*el  less  ostentatiously  than  their  pre- 
eU'cessors,  Doe*  and  his  colle*agues  engaged  in  the  same  public  dis¬ 
plays  of  powe  r  and  generosity  that  the  lc*ading  True  W  higs  once 
hael.  Doe*,  for  instance*,  was  well  known  for  his  c*ontributions  of 
medicines  to  hospitals  and  fi>r  his  cash  donations  to  schools, 
charitable*  organizations,  anel  inelivieluals  (including  I'olbert  s 
widow).  In  the*  earlv  198()s  othe*r  we*alth\'  Libe*rians,  incl  ucling 
some*  .Americo-Liherians,  may  have*  hael  the*  resources  to  be  “big 
shots  ’  (e*ve*i'  if  the*)  diel  not  have*  access  to  the*  national  tre*a.sury), 
but  none  displayed  tlu'ir  we*alth  in  a  manner  that  could  be  con- 
strue*el  as  a  political  challe*ngc*  to  the  Doe  re*gime. 

De*\e*lopme*nts  within  the*  national  c*e'onom\  anel  the*  e*\pan- 
sioii  of  se*cular  anel  re*hgious  e*ehicational  opportunitie's  c'ontrib- 
ute  el  to  the*  growth  of  a  ue*w  class  of  e*elucate*el.  te*chnicall\  traineel 
labe*rians.  Kducated  for  employme-nt  as  managers  in  the  bur- 
ge*oning  bureaucracy  or,  in  senne  ca,se*s,  as  officials  with  the 
fore*ign  concessions,  they  seiem  cemstituted  a  class  of  bureaucrats 
aiiel  te*chuocrats  that  was  valuable  te)  the  national  lt*aelership. 

The*  e*thnic  backgrounds  of  peeiple  within  this  stratum  re- 
ve*ale*el  less  homogene*ity  than  hael  bt-en  present  in  the  country  s 
e*hte*.  Many  of  the  new  orele*r  hael  a  least  one  Americo-Liherian 
pare*nt,  some  hael  been  warels  of  Americo-Liberian  families,  and  a 
fe*w  we*re*  of  tribal  backgrounel  whe>  hael  managed  to  acejuire  most 
of  the*ir  e*elucation  without  Americei- Liberian  sponsorship.  The*se 
Libe*rians,  inclueling  some*  of  those*  linkeel  to  the  erstwhile*  olel 
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some  of  the  changing  social 
values  of  the  l9H()s. 
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Kuarcl  flite,  remaiiied  prominent  in  the  national  life  after  the  1980 
eonp.  Serving  as  senior  administrators,  engineers,  managers, 
high-level  health  specialists,  educators,  and  ranking  officials  in 
the  secnritv  forces,  this  educated  stratum  had  become  something 
of  an  elite  group  in  postcoup  Liberia.  Few  of  them  were  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  "big  shots,"  but  that  could  change,  depending  on  fu¬ 
ture  political  conditions. 

(Growth  of  the  modern  economy  led  to  the  development  of  a 
wage-labor  force  whose  members  were  unskilled  or  semiskilled. 
These  laborers — plantation  hands,  mine  workers,  enlisted  sol¬ 
diers.  dockworkers.  and  unskilled  offict'  workers — included 
Liberians  who  received  regular  salaries  but  who  had  few  skills  and 
little  or  no  education.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  this  group 
was  of  indigenous  background,  although  in  the  early  1980s  a  few 
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who  ini^'ht  ht'  C'lassifiod  as  AnH-rico-I^iluTians  or  (^otij^oos  also 
were  inehulecl.  The  numher  ol  Lil)eriaiis  workiiijf  in  the  monetary 
economy  was  c'stimated  to  he  ahont  160,000  in  1977.  I'his  eon- 
trasted  with  tlu“  1950  fifinre  of.iOdKK),  of  which  20,  (K)0  worked  for 
Firestone.  Until  the  mid-twentieth  century  the  Krn,  the  Vai,  and 
the  Bassa  were  tlu'  only  tribal  people  who  involv  ed  themsidves  in 
the  national  t'conomy,  but  tin'  development  of  the  mines  and 
plantations  and  the  growth  of  Monrovia  spurred  the  entrance  of 
people  from  every  ethnic  group  into  the  monetary  economy. 

Sociologists,  as  well  as  managers  at  the  F’irestone  robber 
plantations,  noticed  a  change  in  the  attitudes  of  workers  at  the 
concessions  during  the  196()s  that  may  has'e  reflc'cted  changing 
perceptions  regarding  wage  labor  in  the  country  at  large.  In  the 
early  part  ol  that  decadt'.  Firestone  was  hampereil  b\  a  large  turn¬ 
over  ol  its  unskilled  wage-labor  lorce.  Labon'is  were  migrating 
to  the  plantations  and  wert*  working  only  long  enough  to  achiev  e  a 
certain  level  ol  remuneration  belore  (piitting  to  return  to  their 
home  areas.  Increasing  their  wages,  it  was  noted,  only  hastened 
their  day  of  departure.  By  the  late  196()s,  however,  the  turnover 
at  the  plantations  had  slowed  considerably ,  and  something  akin  to 
a  permanent  wage-labor  force  was  developing.  Moreov  er,  larger 
numbers  of  relatives  were  living  in  or  near  plantation  housing  and 
sharing  the  salarit's  of  the  workers.  The  growing  popularity  of 
steady  wage  labor  may  also  have  been  demonstratc'd  by  the  in¬ 
creased  passivity  of  the  workers.  After  . serious  workc'r-h'd  strikes 
in  1963  and  1966,  observers  noted  a  sid)se(juent  lack  of  labor  dis¬ 
ruptions.  This  was  probably  the  result  ol  a  rt'ali/ation  by  laborers 
and  managers  that  there  was  a  large  pool  of  jobless  people,  both 
unskilled  and  semiskilled,  eager  to  take  the  place  of  dissatislied 
employees. 

The  urban  centers,  particularly  Monrovia,  attracted  a  steady 
stream  ol  migrants  from  the  rural  areas.  From  a  population  esti¬ 
mated  at  12, (KX)  in  1940,  the  capital  city  grew  to  some  82. (XM)  resi¬ 
dents  in  1962  and  to  over  2(X),  (XX)  in  the  early  198(),s.  Most  of  these 
tribal  Liberians  were  younger  males.  The  migrants  were  faci'd 
with  the  need  to  adapt  to  social  patterns  radically  diflerent  from 
those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
found  themselves  Ireed  of  traditional  s  'cial  responsibilities  and 
patterns  of  behavior  that  some  had  felt  stilling.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  w'ere  forced  to  adjust  to  the  unfamiliar  rhythms  of 
urban  life — an  en\  iromnent  where  English  had  to  be  mastered; 
property  was  owned,  wages  were  paid,  status  w  as  accorded  on  tin* 
basis  of  iKCupation  and  education;  strict  work  schedules  were  en- 
lorced;  and  codified  rather  than  customary  tribal  law’  governed  so¬ 
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c  iai  l)flui\  ior.  Attractive'  cousmiu-r  ffoods  we  re'  wicle'ly  available', 
but  e'vt'iytbin^  hatl  a  purchase-  price-,  anel  little  was  sbare-el.  Kvcii 
if  they  had  some  e-ehication,  iie-w  immigrants — espe-cially  if  they 
we-re-  imskille'el — found  jobs  eiiffjcidt  te)  e)btain  in  an  economy  that 
by  the  mid-197()s  was  stagnating. 

The-  phenomenon  of  urbani/ation  leef  to  the  establishnu'nt  of 
voluntary  tribal  associations  that  helpe-el  to  jvrote-ct  these*  me-m- 
bers  from  the  general  inse-ciirity  of  life-  in  Monre)via.  One-  of  the- 
earliest  ofthe-se'  organi/ations  was  the-  Krn  (.’orporation,  formed  in 
which  se-rv  e-el  to  me-eliate  dispnte-s  among  the  Krn  and  to  act 
as  a  sort  of  union  in  the  interests  of  Krn  dockworkers.  By  1959 
there  we-re  appro.xirnately  200  e)f  the.se  voluntary  associations  in 
the  national  capital  that  were  evrganized  for  the  mutvial  aid  of  their 
members.  Most  of  these  groups,  such  as  tfie  Organization  of 
Cirebo  Market  Women,  attracte-d  members  from  specific  ele¬ 
ments  e)f  the-  population  and  se-rved  as  political  anel  etonomic  in¬ 
terest  groups.  Not  all  of  the  bodies  organized  are)und  common  in¬ 
terests  were  tribal  in  character.  Members  of  these  multiethnic  as¬ 
sociations  usually  ce)n.sisted  of  persons  highe-r  on  the' 
socioeconomic  ladder  and  the)se  whe)  had  been  living  in  Monrovia 
for  a  number  of  years.  Membership  in  one  veduntary  association 
usually  did  not  pre-clude  attachment  to  others;  conseejuently, 
many  people  joined  several  of  them  to  cope  with  persemal  needs. 

The  urban  savings  cooperative,  usually  referred  to  as  smu. 
constituted  another  kind  of  tribal  association.  It  appeared  to  be  an 
outgrowth  of  a  practice  common  among  rural  societies  where  the 
members  of  a  clan  would  periodically  gather  to  donate  their  com¬ 
bined  labor  to  the  needs  of  each  member  on  a  rotating  basis.  In 
the  Monrovia  savings  groups,  the  savings  of  .vn.vn  members  were 
invested  or  lent  at  interest;  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  money  was 
divided  among  the  entire  membership.  Another  arrangement 
called  for  all  members  to  contribute  regularly  a  small  amount  of 
money  into  a  fund  established  by  the  group,  and  the  entire 
amount  was  then  given  to  each  member  in  turn. 

Tribal  Structures 

By  the  early  19Ws  modernization  efforts  had  serv  ed  to  break 
down  the  autonomy  of  the  indigenous  social  structures  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  observers,  the  lifestyles,  beliefs,  and  social  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  rural  areas  continued  to  influence  tribal  Liberians 
everywhere.  Rural  scK-ial  structures  were  organized  around  kin- 
based  groups  of  several  kinds.  These  were  localized,  either  in  a 
village  or  a  village  ejuarter.  A  gnnip  of  villages — often  a  town  and 
its  satellite  villages — c-onstituted  achiefdom.  In  many  cases,  the 
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uomcn,  i  f  .,  aiicfstral  spirits,  and  those  that  have  never  Ix'cn  lis - 
inn  liumaii  l)einj's,  although  human  eharaeteristies  are  soinetinies 
attril)iiti‘cl  to  them.  These  entities  may  ho  termed  nature  spirits 
insofar  as  the\’  are  identified  with  natural  elements  or  ft'atiires  of 
the  landseape.  (Jenerally,  the  spirits  of  aneestors  who  have  died 
recently  are  thc“  most  potent.  Kc'inotc'r  aneestors  are  nndifferem- 
tiated  and  are  lumped  togc'tlu'r  as  “old  ones  ’  wfio  arc*  nolongca  ae- 
ti\  Typic-ally,  anec'stral  spirits  an-  redevant  for  their  dc'sec'iulants 
w  ho  perform  rituals  that  arc*  nc-eessary  to  keep  them  happy  or  pla- 
cated  There  are  exceptions  to  hoth  of  these*  patterns.  Tribal 
lu'roes — those  who  wc*rc*  grc*at  warrior  ehic'fs  or  founders  of  Foro, 
for  examiih* — max  he*  rc'inc'inliered  long  aftc'r  death  and  may  he* 
approache*cl  rituallx  .  particularly  in  Foro  ritc*s.  ()the*r  important 
pe*ople,  (u  rhaps  not  of  the*  same*  stature  hut  significant  for  mem- 
h<*rs  of  the*  eommunitx'  in  the*ir  life*timc*,  may  also  he*  w'or.shipe*el  hy 
those  who  art*  not  tlt*.sfendants. 

Some*  nature*  spirits  are  iinicpie  in  that  the*x  arc*  name*d  en¬ 
tities  found  only  in  or  nt*ar  a  spt*eifie eommunitx  and  are  identified 
XX  ith  a  jxartienlar  fc'ature  of  the  landscape.  A  spirit  max  lit*  held  rt*- 
sponsihle*  for  the  good  or  ill  fortune  that  ht*falls  an  entin*  commu- 
nitx ,  anel  that  community  may  periodicallx  sacrifice*  to  it.  Other 
spirits  are*  also  ielt*ntifit*d  xvith  (or  are  ht*lit*xt'd  to  rt*sidt'  in)  fea- 
ture*s  of  the*  landscape.  But  there  are  many  of  the  same  kind,  and 
the*\  max  turn  up  in  ditterent  places.  Such  spirits  usuallx  appt*ar 
to  spe'cific  intlix  ieluals  whei  he*nefit  eir  .suHt*r  frenn  their  actix  ity,  de*- 
pe*ndiug  upem  the*  individual  s  ability  to  tlt*al  xvith  the  spirit. 

lndigt*uous  re*ligie)ns  also  take  account  eif  the*  possibility  that 
me*n  eir  xxe)me*n  max  make*  use*  eif  the*  extraeirdinarx  pe)we*r  the*x  he- 
lie’xe*  is  axailahle*  in  the*  nnive*rse  te)  achie*xe*  seiciallx  acceptable*  or 
iinac  e  e*ptahle*  e*ncls,  e*ithe*r  on  the*ir  eixvn  he'hall  eir  for  the*  he*ne*fit  of 
the*  cemummitx  .  This  iieixxe*r  and  the*  eihje*e  ts  in  xvhich  it  is  leicateel 
are*  ofte*n  spe)ke*n  of  as  "mc'diciiu*.  Any  man  eir  xvennan  max  use^ 
“me*  elic  'ine*s,  hut  it  is  ueirmal  leir  spe*cialists  to  pre*jiare  the*m  anel 
supe*rxise'  the  ir  use*.  lnchide*d  ameing  the*  suhstance*s  usc*d  as 
ine*dicine*s  are*  mate*rials  kneiwii,  hy  scie*ntifie-  stanelards,  tei  hax  e* 
a  the  rape*utic  xalue*.  ()the*r  "me*dicine*s  are*  cle*arlx  toxic,  anel 
some*  are*  re*]iorte*ellx  made*  hx  using  human  lle*sh,  he)ne*s,  and  eir- 
gans. 

Be*lie*f  in  xvitc  hcraft  and  the*  peixve'rs  of  “me*elicine*  is  meist 
e-ommon  among  rural  inelige*neiu.s  pe*rseins  anel  is  se*eirne*d  hy  most 
e'eluc  ate*d,  urban  l.,ihe*rians.  Me*mhe*rs  eif  the*  e*lite*,  he)xxe*x  e*r,  leax  e* 
he*e*n  linke*el  xvith  the*  jiractie  e*  ein  rare*  eiccasions.  Meist  notable*  xx  as 
.1  case*  in  I97S  in  xxhich  sc*xe*n  lahe-rians,  including  a  formc*r 
me*mhe*r  of  the  House*  eif  He*pre*se*ntatix  e  s  and  a  feirme*r  c  eiuntx 
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cfoiiomit',  or  sooial  iiistitiitioiis  or  on  spcoitic  mcinlx-rs  of  tlio 
olitf.  nor  (fid  it  ap[)t‘ar  tliat  tlifso  clnirclios  \\aT{‘  foci  of  antircjiiinc' 
political  niohili/.ation  in  tlio  iy(i()s  and  197()s.  In  a  scaisc-  tlu  \ 
lic‘lpc*d  incli^onoiis  Ial)c‘rians.  who  liad  access  to  fovc  of  the-  ic'- 
warcls  of  tlu“  socic'ts ,  to  \  alnc‘  thc-inscK  c‘s  l)y  rc‘jc‘c'tin^  tlu“  v  alues 
of  tlu‘  c‘litc\  rlu‘\  did  n(»t,  howc'vcM  ,  strive  to  change  the-  soeietv  . 
Fnrtlu-r,  the  chinches  wc-rc-  small  and  e  thnically  fra^mente*d, 
eonclitions  not  eondneive  to  tlic*  formation  of  iiolitieally  rc'lc'vant 
Uroiips.  To  the  extent,  howi-ver,  that  mcmihc-rship  in  sneh 
ehnrc  hc's  has  rc-flec  tc'd,  amon^  other  thing's,  a  sc*nse  of  alicMiation 
from  the  status  (pio  of  thc>  first  rc'pnhlie,  it  is  possible'  that  a  change- 
in  the  politic  al  and  soc  ial  ordc'r  will  Ic-ad  to  a  ehanjic'  in  the'  orien¬ 
tation  and  memhership  of  some  ehnrehc's. 

Indigenous  Religion 

The-  details  of  rc'li^ioiis  ritual,  organization,  and  hc'lief  var\ 
from  one  c'thnie  eatc'gory  to  another  and  even  from  eomnumity  to 
eommnnity,  hnt  the  outline's  are  broadly  similar.  The  universe' 
pc'rec'ivc'd  hv  many  Liberians  e)f  tribal  background  is  inhabite'cl  by 
a  varie-ty  of  superhuman  entitic's  whe)  must  be  appeasc'd  or  pla- 
eate'd.  It  was  thought  that  spirits  thus  satisfie'cl  would  allow  uu'ii 
and  vvome'ii  to  aehic'vc'  ce'rtain  e-ncls,  sneh  as  a  good  harve'st,  and 
mav  assist  in  prc'v  c-nting  eir  putting  an  end  to  ilhu'ss  or  othc-r  per¬ 
sonal  or  familial  misfortune'.  Sonu'times  tlu'se  snjic'rhuinan  c'u- 
tities  arc'  eonet'rnc'd  with  the  wc'lfare  of  an  entire'  eonununitv  and 
.irc'  therefore  addressc'd  by  the  eoinimmity  as  a  whole  or  by  its 
represe'iitative's.  The'  univc'rse  is  also  pc'rvaded  by  power,  man- 
ilc'sted  somc'time's  in  nu'dieinc'S,  sometimes  in  other  potent  mat- 
c'l  ial  objc'C'ts,  such  as  amulets,  which  men  and  women  can  use  to 
aehic'VC'  suc  h  ends  as  the  love  or  dc'struetion  of  another.  The  re¬ 
lationship  bc'twc'c'n  liv  ing  pc'oplc'  and  spirits  or  dc'ities  is  played 
out  and  has  its  eonsc'cjnc'nec's  in  this  world,  a  eonclition  that  may 
make'  spiritualist  and  hc'alingehurehc's  more  attrac  tive  than  those' 
that  insist  on  belief  in  a  single'  (iocl  and  rc'wards  in  the  lu'rc'after. 

In  manv  indige-nons  svstc'ins  the'  ultimate  source'  of  the' 
power  of  spirits,  deities,  and  inc'dieines  is  explieitlv  said  to  be-  a 
high  god.  In  othe'i  local  re'ligions,  the'  re'lation  of  the'  high  god  to 
othe'r  spirits  is  not  always  elc'ar.  Some'timi's  the'  high  god  is  eon- 
ee'iv  e'cl  of  as  a  ere'ator,  sonu'time's  as  eme'  whe)  has  se'iit  v  arious  e'h'- 
me'iits  into  the'  world.  'ry[)ic'all> .  the'  high  god  is  bc'nign  and  re'- 
mote'.  \o  sjje'cifie  cult  is  aelcIre'Sse'el  te)  this  eleity,  although  jnav  e'rs 
may  be'. 

In  addition  to  the'  high  god,  thc're  are'  usnalK  at  least  two 
otlu'i  kinds  of  supe'i  hninan  c'ntities:  those'  cleriv  ing  from  nu'ii  and 


The  United  Methodist  Church  in  Cluy- Ashland ,  a  scene 
reminiscent  of  sights  in  the  South  of  the  United  States 
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filiation  with  a  ktci  church  is  part  of  their  commitment  to  a  ktei  way 
of  life,  often  associated,  under  the  first  republic,  with  a  devotion 
to  success  in  politics  and  in  the  economy. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  educated  elite  to  perceis  e 
the  spiritualist  or  apostolic  churches  as  the  churches  of  the  unedu¬ 
cated.  Although  a  few  of  the  hijihly  educated  and  ujiwardh 
mobile  Liberians  attended  churches  of  this  kind,  minor  officials, 
clerks,  and  skilled  craftsmen  were  members.  If  such  people  domi- 
naterl  a  congregation,  its  style  tended  to  be  somewhat  more  for¬ 
mal  and  restrained  than  that  of  a  rural  or  uneducated  working- 
class  ptipulation. 

Keferring  to  Pentecostal  and  similar  churches  in  the  mid- 
19t)()s,  anthropologist  Merran  Fraenkel  made  the  point  that 
“these  are  congregations  of  the  underprivileged,  and  the  sermons 
are,  more  often  than  not,  against  the  wicketlness  of  the  “world, 
the  materialism,  the  corruption,  the  immoralits,  the  greed,  and 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  rich  and  infliumtial.  ”  This  approach  also 
characterized  the  kind  of  church  that  appealed  to  an  Americo- 
falx'rian  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  elite.  This  protest,  how¬ 
ever,  rarely  took  the  form  of  direct  attack  on  sjiecific  political. 
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tlicni  W’crt'  not  in  a  position  to  lie  critical  ol  tlu‘  social  and  |)olitical 
order.  Often,  in  hu  t,  tlic  cl<‘rK> ofpresti^ions  cliiirclics  dc|)cndcd 
for  a  li\  inji;  (in  ^o\ frnnuMit  johs  dispensed  hs  the  elite. 

rhe  1980  coup  also  afh'cted  the  churches  that  had  been  the 
hidvsarks  and  s\  inl)ols  of  the  old  refiinie.  I\)litical  scientist  [.  ( ins 
laehenosv  noted  in  early  1981  that  ‘  those  churches  in  vshich  the 
clerical  and  la\’  leadership  were  synonyinons  with  political  leader¬ 
ship. ..ucrc  found  to  sutler  at  least  diniinished  status.  (.'IcaiK. 
the  s\nonyinit\  of  church  It'adershij)  and  |)olitical  |)ower  no 
lonj^er  held  afttn  1980.  How  ineinhers  of  tlu*  erstwhile  elite  ha\( 
related  to  their  churches  since  that  time  has  not  been  clear  Also 
uncertain  was  the  extent  to  which  the  churches  of  the  elite  lia\c 
lost  status  in  the  eyes  of  indigenous  ('hristians  of  the  same  and 
other  denominations.  There  were  indications  that  some  \  i  rv  ac  ¬ 
tive  (diristians  had  cinestioned  the  spiritnalitv  of  the  elite 
churches  even  cinrinjc  the  era  of  the  first  rc'pnblit 

The  Christianity  of  Indigenous  Africans 

Broadly  speaking,  the  churches  to  which  indigenous  Ijbe- 
rians  belong  have  been  of  two  kinds — those  thought  of  as  ku  i  and 
those  that  are  not.  In  this  context  being  kwi  is  not  necessarily 
more  highly  valued  hut  is  simply  a  characteri/ation  of  the  sts  le  of 
the  organization,  a  style  marked  by  relative  formality  and  de¬ 
corum.  Services  in  churches  that  are  not  kwi  tend  to  be  more 
ebullient;  dancing  and  cK-casional  street  processions  in  colorful 
costumes  are  features  of  their  practice.  Many  emphasize*  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  direct  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  some,  prophets, 
who  interpret  dreams  and  visions  and  prepare  amulets  containing 
Biblical  inscriptions,  play  a  leading  role.  In  most  of  these 
churches,  some  form  of  spiritual  or  faith  healing  is  practiced. 

These  churches  are  characterized  by  the  congrt'gatiou  s  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  services  as  well  as  in  organizational  and  other 
activities.  L'sually.  there  is  such  a  proliferation  of  offices  within 
(>ach  congregation  that  as  many  as  one-tfiird  of  the  members  base 
specific  roles  within  the  hierarchy  at  any  time.  This  pattern  of  in- 
sobement  may  be  a  major  reason  why  tht'se  churches  tend  to 
split,  thus  doubling  the  number  of  availabU*  offices. 

No  clear  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  adherents  of 
kwi  and  other  churches.  Methodist  and  Roman  Caitholic  (or  other 
kwi)  churches  have  been  attended  in  the  rural  areas  by  nonliter¬ 
ate  villagers  and  in  the  urban  areas  by  barely  literate  unskilled 
workers.  The  latter,  having  been  converted  in  their  home  ter¬ 
ritories,  retain  their  memberships  in  kwi  churches  because  these 
are,  in  a  sense,  their  traditional  churches.  For  many.  howe\  (*r,  af- 
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iiiori'  ttuiii  90  iHTft'nt)  anil  tin-  \'ai  (at  li-ast  75  |)cri  i“Mt);  soiiii’  i»f 
the  rfiiiaiiuli'r  wen*  ('hristians.  The  (>'hristiaii  churehes  ainonn 
the  Ki  II  ranged  from  Koinan  (.'atliolie  and  Methodist  to  sesi'nil 
varieties  of  Penteeostals,  ami  it  was  likely  that  more  tli;  m  liallOr 
the  Kill  were  afhliated  (, hristians.  It  was  hij^hly  prohahle  that 
most  of  the  iirhanizetl  Kru  (more  tium  45]H“reent  in  1974)  were  so 
affiliated. 

Religion,  Status,  and  Power 

In  till'  era  of  the  first  repiihlic,  one  s  mi’inhership  in  a  speeifie 
denomination  or  ehnreh  was  related  to  one  s  social  status,  which 
w  as  aciinired  hy  hirth,  achieved,  or  maintained  as  a  (joal.  The  Fro 
testantisni  of  inost  early  settlers  was  conservative,  evangelistic, 
and  emotional.  Evangelical  fervor  and  infiirmality  of  worship 
charaiterized  Baptist  and  Methodist  church  meetings  in  the 
nineteenth  anil  early  twentieth  centuries,  and  the  rev  ival  meet- 
ing  was  the  preferreil  form  of  service.  Even  the  more  formal  Epis¬ 
copalians  stressed  evangelism  during  that  period.  By  the  late 
195()s  the  services  in  the  churches  of  which  the  Ainerico- Liberian 
elite  were  members  were  more  formal  and  conservative  and  less 
well  attended,  changes  that  apparently  reflected  a  secularization 
of  the  outlook  of  the  postwar  generation  of  the  educated  elite.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  membership  in  a  recognized  church 
continued  to  be  relevant  to  social  position.  In  1959  the  United 
(.'hristian  Fellowship  Conference,  a  group  made  up  of  a  small 
number  of  the  elite  concerned  about  the  place  of  religion  in  Libe¬ 
rian  society,  charged  that  the  typical  Americo-Liberian  tended  to 
regard  the  church  as  if  it  were  an  exclusive  club  rather  than  a 
house  of  worship.  The  conference  claimed  that  regular  church  at¬ 
tendance  was  sparse  and  that  “with  the  passing  of  threats  to  e.xis- 
tence,  the  church  became  a  less  significant  force  in  the  lives  of  its 
communicants  and  more  in.strumental  as  a  means  of  assuring  ad¬ 
vancement  in  other  aspects  of  life.  ” 

Observers  of  the  social  and  political  elite  of  the  196()s  and 
1970s  have  indicated  that  this  pattern  persisted  and  was  perhaps 
intensified.  A  church  or  denomination  was  not,  however,  an  au¬ 
tonomous  locus  of  power.  It  was  more  likely  that  lay  offices  in  a 
church  would  accrue  to  those  who  were  already  politically  impor¬ 
tant  than  that  church  membership  would  provide  an  avenue  to 
power  and  status.  Indeed,  there  were  instances  when  loss  of  polit¬ 
ical  office  led  almost  immediately  to  loss  of  lay  office  in  a  major 
church.  In  view  of  the  close  cDunection  between  the  political  and 
social  elite  and  certain  denominations,  the  clerical  leaders  of 
those  denominations  and  the  ministers  of  specific  churches  within 
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(|»ntr  small — lias  lieeii  lar^cU  iiKligenmis.  Kvcii  if  tlifsc  cluirclies 
have  (l()iu“  work  in  st'voral  areas  and  have  attracted  adherents 
Iroin  more  than  one  ethnie  Kronp,  eaeh  contireKation  has  tended 
to  he  ethnieally  homofieneons.  This  homot'eneity  has  eonu*  about 
partly  because  the  response  to  religions  messages  has  been  af¬ 
fected  by  the  particular  culture  ol  a  group  and  partly  because  the 
language  used  in  every  service  is  an  indigenous  one.  English, 
however,  has  sometimes  been  used  in  portions  of  a  service  under 
some  circumstances,  especially  in  urban  congregations. 

A  fairly  significant  exception  to  the  largely  indigenous 
character  of  small  Pentecostal  or  spiritualist  churches  was  the 
Lighthouse  Full  Gospel  Church,  more  commonly  known  as  Sister 
Blatch  s  (or  Mother  Blatch’s)  Church.  It  was  founded  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  black  who  intended  it  to  bring  the  Pentecostal  idea  of  bap¬ 
tism  to  Americo- Liberians.  When  its  American  founder  died,  the 
church  was  taken  over  by  Sister  Blatch,  of  Krn  origin  but  long 
linked  to  Americo-Liberians.  Its  services  were  in  English  and 
most  of  its  members  spoke  vernacular  Liberian  English  rather 
than  the  standard  variety  used  by  the  elite  in  public  situations. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  church  were  Americo-Liberian 
women  who  were  not  of  elite  or  subelite  families,  but  there  were 
some  who  were  socially  prominent  and  simultaneously  members 
of  more  conventional  and  prestigious  churches. 

All  but  a  few  of  Liberia’s  Muslims  are  of  the  Sunni  branch 
(sometimes  called  orthodox),  by  far  the  larger  of  Islam  s  two  main 
branches.  The  Shia  branch  is  not  represented  in  Liberia,  except 
among  a  few  Lebanese.  A  version  of  Islam  called  Ahmadiya  (con¬ 
sidered  heretical  or  altogether  outside  Islam  by  most  Muslim  au¬ 
thorities)  was  brought  to  Liberia  in  the  mid-1950s  and  has  made  a 
few  converts.  Two  groups  have  been  heavily  influenced  l)y  Sunni 
Islam — the  V'ai  and  the  Mandingo.  Many  of  the  latter  (who  are 
traders)  have  been  proselytizers  for  Islam.  Although  no  other 
ethnic  categories  have  been  wholly  or  even  largely  Islamized, 
some  individuals  and  families  in  most  categories  have  become 
Muslims,  and  there  are  some  communities  in  the  northwest — 
among  the  Cibande,  the  Mende,  the  Kissi,  and  the  Cola — that 
have  been  almost  wholly  Islamized. 

In  the  mid-1970s  it  was  estimated  that  at  least  half  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  but  a  few  tribal  categories  were  adherents  of  indigenous 
religions.  Between  80  and  95  percent  of  half  a  dozen  tribal  groups 
were  adherents  of  such  religions  and  were  least  influenced  by 
either  (Jliristianity  or  Islam.  These  included  the  Kpelle,  the  Cio, 
the  Mano,  the  Loma,  the  Krahn,  and  the  Cbandi — all  in  the  Hin¬ 
terland.  Most  influenced  by  Islam  were  the  Mandingo  (probably 
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others  hy  virtue  of  the  work  of  menihers  of  the  monastic  Order  of 
the  Holy  Ooss  among  the  (>handi  in  the  far  northwest.  There 
have  also  been  a  few  conversions  of  individuals  and  families 
among  the  \^ai  in  the  (^ape  Mount  area  who  became  part  of  the 
educated  elite  and  have  been  associated  with  politically  dominant 
Americo- Liberians. 

The  Roman  (Catholic  church  had  its  heaviest  representation 
among  the  Kruan-speaking  people  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  country,  principally  among  the  Kru  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
among  the  (irebo  and  the  Krahn.  There  were  Roman  Catholic 
missions  elsewhere,  but  the  greatest  concentration  outside  the 
southeast  in  the  1980s  was  in  the  Monrovia  area,  a  consequence  in 
part  of  the  heavy  Kru  and  Crebo  migration  to  the  capital  city. 

Lutheran  activity  and  its  missionary  work  have  occurred  in 
areas  inhaf)ited  by  the  Kpelle  and  the  Loma.  Information  from 
the  mid-to-late  1970s  suggested  that  the  denomination  was  grow¬ 
ing  fairly  briskly.  It  remained  largely  a  rural  church  but  had  fol¬ 
lowed  some  of  its  converts  into  the  city. 

The  Liberian  As.semblies  of  God  and  the  Pentecostal  As¬ 
semblies  of  the  World  also  had  their  strongest  representation 
among  the  Kru.  Both  groups  had  sent  missions  to  the  indigenous 
peoples  in  their  rural  homelands,  but  a  large  number  of  their 
members  were  urban  Kru. 

The  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  was  brought  to  Liberia 
from  Nigeria,  where  it  had  originated.  A  spiritualist  church  em¬ 
phasizing  healing  and  characterized  by  highly  emotional  services, 
its  congregations  were  found  among  the  Kpelle,  the  Bassa,  and 
the  Kru.  It  was  more  likely  to  exist  in  the  urban  centers  than  in  the 
rural  areas. 

Of  the  remaining  churches,  whose  membership  comprised 
less  than  .3  percent  of  all  affiliated  Christians,  few  were  Americo- 
Liberians.  These  were  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  both  originat¬ 
ing  among  American  blacks  and  brought  to  Liberia  in  the  last 
(juarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  addition  to  acquiring  a  fol¬ 
lowing  among  nonelite  Americo-Liberians,  these  denominations 
also  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  indigenous  people  of  the 
coast.  Much  smaller  than  these  was  the  Presbyterian  church, 
which  came  to  the  Greenville  and  Monrovia  areas  with  the  early 
settlers  in  1831.  It  seems  to  have  retained  a  following  among 
Americo-Liberians  but,  de.spite  minor  missionary  effort,  to  have 
achieved  little  among  indigenous  Liberians. 

With  rare  exceptions  the  membership  of  other  churches — 
some  fairly  large,  such  as  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  but  most 
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C-'hurch  of  Liberia,  the  Pentecostal  Assemblies  of  the  World,  and 
the  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladnra)  each  had  between  3  and  4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total. 

The  many  other  groups  rangetl  in  magnitude  from  single 
churches  having  a  few  hundred  members  to  others  that  were 
made  up  of  a  number  of  c'ongregations;  all  were  very  active  in  ed¬ 
ucation  and  health  care  and  had  2  percent  or  more  of  all  church 
members.  Among  the  larger  of  these  were  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  church, 
and  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists.  Among  the  many  smaller  ones 
were  the  Presbytery  of  Liberia  in  West  Africa,  mainly  of  the  Pen¬ 
tecostal,  spiritualist,  or  healing  variety.  Some  of  these  were  still 
under  mission  control  in  the  mid-1970s,  but  many  others  were  in¬ 
digenous  African  churches. 

Of  the  114  denominations  and  independent  churches  in 
Liberia  in  1970,  the  eight  largest  included  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  affiliated  Christians.  More  than  100  groups  accounted  for  the 
rest.  Although  most  of  these  groups  had  very  few  members,  their 
existence  reflected  a  widespread  trend  in  Africa — the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  African  independent  churches  characterized  by  a  strong 
orientation  toward  some  combination  of  healing  and  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  direct  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  two  largest  denominations — the  United  Methodists  and 
the  Liberian  Baptist  Convention — came  with  the  settlers  and 
were  still  heavily  represented  among  them  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  President  Tubman  was  a  Methodist,  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Tolbert  was  an  ordained  Baptist  minister.  Although 
Americo- Liberians  of  these  denominations  did  some  missionary 
work  among  coastal  Africans,  most  such  work  among  indigenous 
peoples  was  accomplished  by  foreigners,  white  and  black.  By  the 
mid-twentieth  century,  most  Methodist  and  Baptist  congrega¬ 
tions  had  come  together  in  these  two  denominational  groupings. 
Specific  churches,  however,  had  separate  Americo-Liberian  or 
indigenous  congregations,  even  if  their  members  lived  in  the 
same  ^  .-neral  area,  e.g. ,  Monrovia. 

Of  the  six  other  large  denominations,  only  the  Episcopal 
church  had  significant  representation  among  Americo- Liberians. 
Tubman  s  Methodist  connection  and  Tolbert’s  Baptist  affiliation 
notwithstanding,  the  Episcopal  church  was  the  most  prestigious 
among  the  elite  of  that  ethnic  group.  More  than  10  percent  of  the 
membership  of  the  Episcopal  church  was  affiliated  with  the 
cathedral  in  Monrovia.  A  number  of  persons  of  indigenous  origin 
along  the  coast  had  become  Episcopalians,  some  as  a  conse- 
(juence  of  their  attendance  at  (aittington  University  College, 
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ciilturalK  foiiscrvativt*  Aiiifiko- Liberian  enclaves.  Passion  and 
eoininitinent  were  more  likely  to  be  shown  by  (Christians  of  tribal 
orijiin,  esjiecially,  but  not  exclusively,  by  those  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  indigenous  African  churches  (of  which  there  were  mon* 
than  50)  aiid  other  fundamentalist  groups. 

In  its  preamble,  the  new  (Constitution,  accepted  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  referendum  in  July  1984,  acknowledges  Liberians  “devout 
gratitude  to  (Cod’  for  the  country  s  existence  as  a  free  and 
so\c-reign  state  and  asserts  Liberia  s  reliance  t)n  “His  Divine 
(Cnidance  for  its  snrxival.  I  he  natiirt*  of  the  deitv  is  left  un¬ 
specified,  howexer,  and  (Chapter  3  (“Fnndamental  Rights  ")  of  the 
document  entitles  all  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and  reli¬ 
gion.  It  explicitly  dt'nics  preference  for  any  denomination  or  sect, 
forbids  religious  t<‘sts  fi>r  any  ci\  il  or  militarx  office  or  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  an\  cix’il  rights,  and  insists  that  the  republic  shall  not  estab¬ 
lish  a  state  relgion. 

Religious  Affiliation  and  Ethnicity 

The  lack  of  preci.se  information  on  religious  affiliation  and 
commitment  in  Liberia  is  reflected  in  the  conflict  between  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Worl(l('hristian  Encyclopedia  that  “traditional  reli¬ 
gions  are  the  living  faith  of  well  over  half  the  population  and  a 
table  in  the  same  source  showing  that  just  under  one-half  of  the 
po|)ulation  adhered  to  tribal  religions  in  1970.  The  text  is  likely  to 
lie  more  accurate  than  the  table.  In  the  same  table,  31  percent  of 
the  population  is  said  to  consist  of  professing  (Christians,  but  that 
includes  two  categories;  affiliated  (Christians  (about  19  percent  of 
the  total  population)  and  nominal  (Christians  (about  11  percent). 
Because  it  was  not  nncommon  in  some  situations  for  indigenous 
people  to  say  that  they  were  (Christians,  many  in  the  category  of 
nominal  (Christians  may  be  said  more  accurately  to  be  adherents 
of  indigenous  religions.  In  its  table  of  religions  adherents,  the  en¬ 
cyclopedia  gixes  the  proportion  of  Muslims  in  1970  as  19  percent 
but  as  8  percent  at  oiu’  point  in  its  ti'xt.  Some  obst>rvers  claim, 
however,  that  Muslims  were  increasing  in  the  J97()sand  1980s  at 
a  fiister  rate  than  (Christians  ami  may  .  in  fait,  outnumber  them. 

The  (Christian  denominations  most  strongly  repri*sented  in 
Libi-ria  were  the  I'niti-d  Methoilist  church  and  the  Liberian  Bap¬ 
tist  Missionary  and  Kdneation  (Convention  (more  commonly  ,  the 
Liberian  Baptist  (Convention).  Tbe  members  of  eaih  denomina¬ 
tion  constituted  roughly  17  jM'rcent  of  affiliated  (Christians  in 
1970.  Next  in  si/i' vvitc  tin-  Roman  (Catholii  i  hnrch,  the  Lutheran 
church,  anil  the  Liberian  .Assemblies  of  (Coil,  each  having  be¬ 
tween  7  and  8  perieiit  of  the  afflliateil  (Christians.  The  Kpisi-opal 
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parently  still  fairly  important  amonjf  the  CJola  and  the  Kpelle  hut 
had  been  undermined  Iw  Islam  among  the  Vai.  (changes  in  the 
tribal  political  structure,  the  growing  importance  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  nontraditional  ways  of  making  a  living,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Christianity  and  Islam  were  all  conducive  to  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  Poro  and  the  Sande.  Sometimes  these  organizations 
have  been  adapted  to  modern  goals.  For  example,  the  Sande  was 
used  to  inculcate  modern  conceptions  of  maternity  and  infant 
care.  In  other  cases,  especially  in  the  Poro,  there  was  resistance  to 
such  uses.  It  was  widely  thought  that  these  societies,  which  on  the 
whole  were  conservative  and  tradition  oriented,  were  stabilizing 
elements  whose  religious  and  social  control  were  conducive  to 
maintaining  public  order. 


Religion 

In  the  mid-1980s  more  than  half  of  all  Liberians  adhered  to 
indigenous  religions  or  to  concepts  and  practices  largely  rooted  in 
such  beliefs.  Of  the  rest,  there  were  thought  to  be  roughly  as 
many  Muslims  as  Christians.  The  latter  were  divided  among  a 
large  number  and  wide  variety  of  denominations. 

Until  the  end  of  the  first  republic,  official  and  semiofficial 
documents  and  statements  referred  to  Liberia  as  a  Christian 
state,  a  reflection  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  largely  Americo- 
Liberian  elite  and  the  members’  understanding  of  what  it  meant 
to  be  civilized.  The  early  settlers  and  their  descendants  were  di¬ 
vided  among  several  Protestant  denominations,  however,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  first  republic  stipulated  that  no  specific 
church  would  be  given  preference  by  the  state.  It  also  provided 
for  the  free  exercise  of  any  religion.  Despite  the  Protestant  affilia¬ 
tion  of  virtually  all  the  t'lite  and  subelite,  the  political  leaders  of 
the  first  republic  noted  its  "appreciation”  of  Roman  C>atholicism 
and  its  contribution  to  the  country.  They  also  made  a  point  of  for¬ 
mal  friendliness  to  Islam,  a  dominant  or  significant  religion  in  sev- 
t'ral  neighboring  states  and  important  in  Liberian  ethnic  groups 
(the  Vai  and  the  Mandingo)  deemed  to  be  ad\anct‘d  by  Americo- 
Liberians. 

Despite  the  social  imi>ortance  of  nu'inbership  in  mainline 
Protestant  denominations  notwithstanding,  active  participation 
in  and  commitment  to  the  official  values  of  (diristian  churches  was 
thought  to  have  diminished  substantially  among  many  of  the 
elite.  (Church  attendance  and  other  indicators  of  devotion  were 
still  imjiortant  among  ohltT  Americo- Liberians  and  in  isolated  or 
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ranking  members  in  their  political  and  judicial  deliberations  were 
secret.  Moreover,  when  decisions  required  execution,  the  Poro 
often  acted  in  secret. 

The  decisionmaking  power  of  the  Poro  rested  exclusively 
with  a  council  of  high-ranking  elders.  Where  the  decision  in¬ 
volved  relations  between  chiefdoms  or  even  between  tribes,  the 
high-ranking  members  of  different  local  Poro  societies  met.  Each 
chiefdom  had  its  own  Poro  and  Sande  head.  But,  for  the  Poro  at 
least,  there  was  usually  an  all-tribal  head  who  played  an  important 
ritual  role,  although  it  is  not  clear  how  great  his  political  power 
was. 

The  organization  of  the  Poro  was  independent  of  the  secular 
political  hierarchy.  Chiefs,  other  officials,  and  council  members 
were  always  members  of  the  Poro,  sometimes  high-ranking,  but  a 
chief  was  rarely  head  of  the  Poro;  its  leader  was  rarely  a  high-rank¬ 
ing  secular  official.  The  priest  chief  of  the  Dey  constituted  an  ex¬ 
ception;  he  was  head  of  its  Poro.  This  was  an  adaptation  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  importance  of  the  Dey  ruler. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  Poro  varied  from  one  ethnic 
group  to  another,  but  some  features  were  common  to  all  tribes. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  inclusiveness  of  the  organization.  The 
second  was  some  degree  of  internal  hierarchy.  The  Poro  among 
the  Vai  was  said  to  have  had  99  degrees,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  most 
tribes  had  so  elaborate  a  hierarchy. 

Three  factors  seem  to  have  governed  the  achievement  of 
high  rank  in  the  Poro  and  the  Sande.  Apparently  high  rank — par¬ 
ticularly  the  headship — ^was  restricted  to  members  of  certain 
families  among  the  Cola,  the  Mano,  and  the  Vai  and  probably  in 
other  tribes  as  well.  One  did  not  automatically  move  to  high  rank 
by  virtue  of  birth;  seniority  and  some  ability  to  acquire  the 
esoteric  knowledge  characteristic  of  these  societies  were  also  re¬ 
levant. 

Generally,  the  Poro  and  the  Sande  regulated  conduct  that 
pertained  specifically  to  their  operation  as  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  societies.  They  also  controlled  the  activity  of  indigenous 
medical  practitioners.  Beyond  that,  however,  the  Poro — through 
its  senior  members — often  judged  disputes  between  high-rank¬ 
ing  members  of  the  community,  and  it  either  gave  or  withheld 
support  for  the  chief  in  policy  matters  affecting  the  community  as 
a  whole.  A  chief  who  had  the  support  of  the  Poro  ruled  with  a 
strong  hand.  One  who  did  not  had  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his 
policies. 

It  was  difficult  to  assess  the  .social,  political,  and  religious  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Poro  and  the  Sande  in  the  19H{)s.  The\  wtu  e  ap- 
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<Hiiie(l  nu'ii  to  lal)()r  in  his  lields  hut  also  f'ained  supporters  in  his 
intraconinnmity  scpiahhles  aiul  persons  who  showed  him  formal 
chderenee.  Wife  borrowers,  in  turn,  were  ^iven  the  opportunity 
to  cultivate  a  piece  of  land,  the  help  of  a  woman  s(,  necessary  to 
that  cultivation,  and  the  protection  of  an  important  man  in  the 
community.  The  to  nutvui  and  their  dependents  together  consti¬ 
tuted  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  Kpelle  population  in 
which  th(‘  vast  majority  were  ordinary  men  who  cultivated  their 
own  land  and  had  their  own  wives.  Although  the  pattern  of  de- 
pi'iideTicy  based  on  wife  lending  was  widespread  in  tribal  Liberia, 
it  was  not  known  to  what  extent  the  Kpelle  pattern  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  other  tribes  in  the  198()s. 

Formally  organizt'd  associations  were  characteristic  of  the 
tribal  social  structures  of  this  part  of  Africa.  Some  were  organized 
to  further  a  specific  religious  or  magical  cult  or  practice.  The 
Snakt'  Socit'ty,  involving  the  ritual  handling  of  snakes  and  the  cur¬ 
ing  of  snakebites,  was  one  such  group.  The  Leopard  Society, 
whose  members  were  reputed  to  have  powers  over  life  and  death, 
was  another.  Others  were  es.sentially  craft  guilds,  consisting  of 
smiths  or  other  craftsmen.  Such  societies  were  specialized  and 
limited  in  membership. 

Peculiar  to  northwestern  Liberia  and  adjacent  Sierra  Leone 
were  Poro  and  Sande,  societies  that  served  political,  religions, 
juridical,  and  educational  purpo.ses.  These  organizations  dated 
back  to  at  least  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  the  country’s  16  major 
ethnic  categories,  10  (includinga  good  deal  more  than  half  the  tri¬ 
bal  population)  were  wholly  or  substantially  organized  into  Poro 
and  Sande.  .Ml  the  Poro  triln's  but  the  Mano  W(Te  northwest  of 
the  Saint  John  HIvct.  Of  the  remaining  six,  segments  of  the  Bassa, 
the  (  no,  and  tlu*  Kru  were  affected  to  soim*  extent  by  elements  of 
the  I'oro  complex. 

The  Poro  and  the  Sande  were  distinguished  by  their  inclu¬ 
siveness  and  comparative  lack  of  specialization.  Ii'  principle,  all 
men — at  least  all  frer-  men — in  the  community  were  initiated  into 
the  Poro  and  all  women  into  the  Sande.  Even  in  the  mid-twen¬ 
tieth  centurv’,  those  who  had  not  been  initiated  were  not  consi¬ 
dered  fulK  meti  and  women  and  could  not  engage  in  the  whole 
range  of  political  and  ritual  activity  characteristic  of  their  tribe. 

The  Poro  and  the  Sande  have  often  been  referred  to  as  •  t 
soc  ieties  in  that  noniiu*mbers  were  barred  from  societies  meet¬ 
ings  and  rituals.  The  lore  and  practice  of  the  Sande  were  kept  se¬ 
cret  from  mc'inbers  of  the*  Poro  and  vice  versa.  Lower  ranking 
members  of  each  society  could  not  acejuire  the  esoteric  knowl- 
c*dgc  of  higher  ranking  mennbers,  and  the  mc*eting.s  of  the  higher 
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tlic  clith‘i«‘iK'f  iiion-  aiul  Ifss  traditional  \\a\s  ol  ac(jiiii- 

iiifi  status  and  anthorifv . 

I’lu-  inid-tui'iitictli-ffiitiiiA  |)att(“rn  of  di-fininn  the  status  ol 
indisidnals  in  most  tribal  cominniiitics  was  in  some  rospotts  an 
ontyrowtli  ot — in  otluM  S  a  dopartiiro  from — an  oarlior  oni-.  In  tlio 
past  as  in  tlio  jircsont,  status  was  linkod  to  wt'altli.  dolinod  lar^oly 
as  fontrol  o\cr  persons.  'I'lio  earlier  pattern  was  based  in  part  on 
rlomestie  slavery  and  in  part  on  tin*  enstom  of  pawninji.  In  tin- 
l)raetiee  of  paw  iiini',  an  adult  could,  in  return  for  monev  or  some 
obu'ct  of  saliu‘,  deliver  himstdf Or  a  dt'pendent  (usually  a  child) 
into  the  hands  of  the  lender  for  ai^  indefinite  period.  The  indi- 
\  idual  thus  pawned  worked  for  the  lender  without  compensation 
until  he  was  redeemed.  Often  a  chief  or  other  wealthy  person 
would  demonstrate  his  wealth  throut^h  the  accumulation  ol  a 
number  of  paw  ns. 

bawniny;  seems  to  have  been  widesprt'ad  in  Liberia.  The 
Americo-Iaberians  adopted  it,  and  many  of  the  tribal  children 
raised  by  Americo-f,.iberian  families  had  been  placed  with  them 
as  pawns  by  their  parents,  who  received  some  compensation. 
Sla\ery  and  pawninji  were  outlawed  in  the  early  193()s  but,  at 
least  for  a  time,  some  slaves  and  pawns  remained  dependents  of 
former  masters  who  had  provided  the  wherewithal  for  their 
bridewealth  payments.  In  tribal  society  marriaKt*  was  a  contract 
between  two  lineages  whereby  the  brideyiroom  s  kin  i)aid 
bridewealth  to  the  bride  s  family.  Bridewealth  represented  a 
transfer  of^ — and  compensation  for — rights  over  a  woman  s  se.xual- 
ity ,  lu-r  children,  her  productive  work  and,  in  general  terms,  her 
presence. 

■Another  inechanisin  for  establishing  relationships  Ix'tweim 
persons  of  high  and  low  status  has  been  well  described  by  obser- 
\ers  of  the  Kpelle.  In  Kpelleland,  a  catc’gory  of  men  called  /o 
nuiKii  (singular,  to  ntiu)  included  chiefs  and  other  esteemed  per¬ 
sons.  A  t(i  nuu  was  a  rich  man  whose  wealth  was  manifested  by 
ha\  ing  many  wises,  a  few  cattle  (in  a  country  where  then*  were 
not  many  large  livestock)  and,  above  all,  by  his  having  as  many  de¬ 
pendents  as  |)ossible.  A  to  nuu  was  expected  to  be  publicly  gener¬ 
ous;  he  fed  people  and  helped  them  when  they  were  in  need. 

( )ften  his  liv  ing  conditions  were  a  cait  abov  e  those  of  tlu*  ordinary 
man.  A  Kpelle  speaking  Knglish  would  refer  to  him  as  a  “big 
shot. 

rhe  most  iinjjortant  source  and  symbol  of  a  to  nuu  s  w  ealth 
and  prestige  were  his  wives,  largely  becansi-  they  wi-re  important 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  ilepimdents.  A  to  nuu  attaclu'd  clicmts  to 
himself  by  lending  his  wives  to  thcmi.  In  this  way  he  not  only  ac- 
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rclatioiisliip  tlu-  local  coiiiiiiiiiiitics  of  a  cliicldoiii  uas 

tlionj;lit  of  in  terms  of  the  eoiiimon  ancestry  of  at  least  some  of  the 
families  in  each  eomimmity .  nsnally  the  families  that  pro\  icied  tin- 
chiefs.  In  many  triht's,  speeiffe  clusters  of  eliiefcloms  ut-re  also 
considered  to  lx-  ladated  in  terms  of  common  descent.  Sneh  ehis- 
ters  did  not,  however,  eorresiM)nd  to  nnific-d  political  entities. 
( 'hiefdoms  had  joined  in  relativ  tdy  short-lived  confederacies  from 
time  to  time,  hnt  such  alliances  often  ignored  ties  of  kinshij)  and 
e\'<“n  ethnic  honndaries. 

(, hiefdoms  were  small  in  scale.  Except  for  the  short-lived 
eonfederaei<‘s,  the  maximnm  antonomons  political  unit  nsnally 
eorresi)onded  rony'lily  tt)  the  administrative  unit  called  tin*  elan 
(headed  hy  a  elan  chief)  in  the  Liherian  nsay^e.  Most  of  these  tradi¬ 
tional  ehiefdoms  had  fewer  than  5,(M)()  jieople,  and  many  were 
mneh  smaller  than  that.  With  the  consolidation  of  these  units  into 
paramount  ehiefdoms,  the  size  of  the  maximnm  tribal  unit  in- 
c  reased,  hnt  most  of  them  had  fewer  than  15,000  members,  and 
some  were  a  y^ood  deal  smaller. 

In  a  number  of  tribes,  stieh  as  the  (iola,  lineatJes  were 
ranked,  and  certain  oftlces  were  allocated  to  members  of  hiyih- 
ranking  lineages.  The  lineage  stemming  directly  from  the  found¬ 
ing  ancestor  of  a  set  of  related  lineages  was  normally  the  highest 
ranking.  Lineages  whose  founders  were  most  closely  related  to 
the  ancestor  of  the  set  ranked  next  and  so  on. 

In  most  tribes  political  or  ritual  office  and  social  status  were 
closely  linked  and,  with  important  exceptions,  w  ere  often  (hdlned 
in  terms  of  membership  in  a  specific  kin  group  and  age  set.  Thus, 
in  principle,  the  elde.st  living  male  in  the  most  senior  lim'age  of  a 
cluster  of  related  lineages  was  likely  to  be  the  chief  of  a  group  of 
local  communities  constituting  a  ehiefdom.  There  was  flexibility 
within  this  pattern;  .succession  was  not  automatic.  The  elders  of 
the  ehiefdom  or  of  the  lineage  were  seh'cted  on  the  basis  ofeom- 
])('tence.  not  seniority  alone. 

More  significant  deviations  from  the  pattern  occurred  in 
some  of  the  northwestern  tribes — those  most  inxoKcd  iti  the 
slaxc  raiding  and  trading  eharaetiTistie  of  that  area  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  There,  warrior  adventurers 
established  ehi<‘fdoms,  which  they  dominated  by  virtue  of  their 
wealth  and  military  prowess.  Their  followers  or  clients  w  ere  giv  en 
authority  oxer  local  eomimmifies  as  rewards  for  their  loy  alty  and 
eHeetiven<*ss,  rather  than  because  of  their  age  or  numibership  in 
specific  lineages.  In  some  tribes  (for  example,  the  (hila)  a  good 
deal  of  effort  was  expended  to  validate  power  and  status  in 
genealogical  and  historical  terms,  but  tlu“  people  were  aware'  of 
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siijjfrintfiulent,  were  tried  and  found  Jiiiilty  of  ritual  homicide  in 
what  was  called  tlie  most  puhliciztid  Liberian  murder  trial  of  the 
century.  Despite  the  defendants’  prominence  (one  was  the  son  of 
tlu“  national  chairman  of  the  True  Whig  Party),  they  were  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  Tolbert  subsequently  declared  that  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  stamp  out  ritual  homicide  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Re- 
j)orts  of  similar  killings  resurfaced  in  mid-1983,  when  approxi¬ 
mately  12  disappearances  and  deaths  were  ascribed  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  “heartmen" — those  responsible  for  collecting  the  ingre¬ 
dients  necessary  to  make  “medicine.  ”  Some  observers  linked  the 
upsurge  to  candidates  for  the  Constitutional  Advisory  Assembly 
who  sought  to  use  magic  to  enhance  their  candidacy,  but  no  in¬ 
stigators  were  specifically  identified. 

In  a  world  full  of  active  spirits  and  human  users  of  superhu¬ 
man  power,  nothing  (K'curs  by  chance;  every  event  is  caused 
either  l)y  spirits  acting  on  persons  or  by  persons  using  spirits  or 
medicines.  In  these  circumstances  a  variety  of  magico-religious 
specialists  have  emerged.  Such  a  specialist  (usually  called  a  zo) 
may  act  as  an  official  of  a  secret  society  or  as  a  private  professional 
selling  his  services  to  individual  clients.  In  most  cases  the  right  to 
become  a  zo  is  inherited,  but  a  prospective  zo  must  be  trained.  In 
Poro  tribes  a  boy  who  is  to  become  a  zo  forms  a  special  group  of 
initiates  and  undergoes  special  training.  .Sometimes  an  individual 
without  an  inherited  right  may  he  chosen  by  a  diviner  as  a  pros¬ 
pective  zo,  often  after  an  illness  having  causes  or  symptoms  that 
would  be  consitlered  psychological  by  Westerners. 

The  Poro,  Sande,  and  other  secret  societies  that  are  some¬ 
times  affiliated  with  the  Poro  are  (juite  important  in  the  religious 
fife  of  the  community.  A  leading  authority  on  the  Poro  has 
suggestt'd  that  “the  Poro  may  be  thought  of  as  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  the  all  jiervading  spirit  world  to  an  organization  in  which 
men  may  participate.  Poro  and  Sande  provide  a  way  to  interact 
with  the  spirit  world  but  also  represent  that  spirit  world  (or  specif¬ 
ic  powerful  spirits)  to  the  community  at  large. 

Tlu  spirits  of  the  Poro  ar<'  usually  its  founders  or  other  im¬ 
portant  figures  whoar«‘  something  more  than  ancestors;  they  ha\  «“ 
l)een  elevated  to  tin*  level  of  nonancestral  spirits,  perhaps  of 
deities.  These  spirits  reside  in  the  sacred  gro\  t"  and  rescal  them¬ 
selves  in  masks  that  are  stylized  representations  of  them.  The 
masks  ari>  not  worshiped;  the  spirits  in  them  are.  When  a  member 
.if  the  Poro  wears  a  mask  ami  the  clothing  that  goes  with  it  (a  mask 
wearer  is  always  compfi*tt*ly  covered),  he  is  invested  with  the 
spirit;  it  is  the  spirit  who  acts.  These  masked  figures  have  been 
called  “bvish  devils  or  “country  devils  ’  by  Americo-Liberians  and 
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missionaries.  They  are  manifestations  of  spirits  and,  as  some  au¬ 
thorities  have  suggested,  might  better  he  called  sacred  person¬ 
ages.  The  chief  sacred  personage  rarely  appears  outside  the  sa¬ 
cred  grove  and  must  he  avoided  l)y  all  the  uninitiated  when  he 
does.  U  sually,  the  wearer  of  the  mask  is  a  ;  o.  Not  all  masks  and 
masked  figures  are  engaged  in  religious  activity  or  represent  the 
supernatural.  Whatever  their  original  function,  some  )nasks  are 
used  hy  entertainers. 

In  their  activities  as  educators  of  young  people  or  judges  and 
e.xecutors  in  matters  of  public  and  private  behavior,  the  secret 
societies  have  been  effective  because  they  have  been  belies  ed  to 
represent  the  supernatural  and  to  wield  supernatural  sanctions. 
number  of  pt'oples,  especially  in  southeastern  Liberia,  htmever, 
have  never  had  Poro  and  Sande  but  maintain  specialized  guild¬ 
like  societies  for  medicine  men.  The  Kr\i,  the  (irt'lx),  the  Bassa. 
and  the  Dey  have  oflicials,  sometimes  called  chitds  or  kings  but 
who  are  essentially  priests.  The  Dey,  in  constant  contact  with  the 
Poro  tribe,  have  assimilated  the  gratled  Poro  system  to  the  priest- 
king  pattern,  and  the  latter  has  become  the  Poro  head.  With  the 
growth  of  the  government-imposed  system  of  chiefs  and  the  effect 
of  f.'hristian  missions  on  the  coastal  people,  the  priests  and  their 
guilds  have  lost  their  importance. 


Education 

Despite  improvenumts  in  educational  facilities,  increases  in 
their  number,  and  t'.xpanded  school  enrollment  during  the  ma  of 
the  'fidiman  and  Tcdbert  administrations,  tin- 1  dm  ational  s\  sttmi 
at  the  time  of  the  1980  coup  was  marked  bv  significant  in- 
.idecinacic-s  in  the  (|uantity  and  cpialitN  of  sc  hooK.  teachers,  and 
educational  mate-rials.  In  the  c-arK  198t)s  prim.irv  education  was 
still  far  from  uni\«-rsal.  and  secondare  ediu  ation  reac  heel  onl\  a 
small  proportion  of  those-  bc-tevc-c-n  12  and  20  \<-ars  of  age  \s  ,i  re¬ 
sult,  the-  lit(-rac\  rate  tor  the-  population  aged  fise  seats  .uid  older 
Wits  c-stimatc-d  at  about  24  |M-rc  c-nl 

■Kltheteigh  fc-w  pc-ojrh-  who  s<-ftl«-d  m  Lilx-ria  m  thc- 
nim-tc-c-nth  c-<-ntur\'  had  much  formal  (-duc.ition.  mane  vecu-  eon- 
e  inc(-cl  that  tin-  succ-c-ss  of  fhc-ir  vc-nfun-  and  the  personal  snc-ec-ss 
of  their  children  rc-cpiirc-cl  it  Public  )>rimar\  and  st-condaie 
schools  for  Amc-ric-o  labc-rians  wt-rc-  the-n-fore  <-stablish(-d  carle , 
as  evc-rc-  cimrc  h-sponsorc'd  schools  and  institutions  of  higin-r  »-dn- 
cation,  (u-nt-ralle  ,  tlic-sc-  schools  eec-rc-  c-xjx-ctc-d  to  provide-  a  pri- 
mare  and  sc-condare  c-diication  that  eeoulcl  pc-rmit  tin-  rc-eijeic-nts 
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iiltiinatels  to  work  in  orticos  or  to  study  for  professions  such  as  law 
and  theoloyiy.  In  the  nineteenth  eentnry  and  tin*  first  half  Of  the 
twentieth,  little  attention  was  f^iven  to  the  edneation  of  Liberia  s 
indigenous  popnlation.  Ainerico- Liberian  j'overninents  were  not 
hnaneially  in  a  position  to  eonsider  ediieatinn  the  tnitire  eonntry, 
and  their  control  ovt'r  the  indij^enoiis  peoples  on  the  coast — let 
alone  the  remoter  portions  of  the  Hinterland — was  nonexistent  or 
precarious.  Moreover,  schools  would  have  had  to  contend  with 
Foro  and  Sande  training  classes  and  other  “hush  schools,  which 
was  not  an  easy  task  under  the  conditions  of  the  pre-Tiihinan  era. 
There  were  a  few'  mission  schools  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
several  more  in  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth,  but  only  a  limited 
number  of  indigenous  Africans  Ixmefited  from  them.  Of  the  few 
local  Africans  who  were  educated  in  the  first  century  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  most  were  wards  of  Americo- Liberian  families. 

In  1912  a  centralized  educational  system  under  a  cabinet- 
level  official  was  established.  It  encompassed  only  the  five  coastal 
counties,  however,  and  chiefly  served  the  Americo-Liberians  li\  - 
ing  ther(‘.  Beyond  the  establishment  in  1929  of  the  Booker 
Washington  Institute  (a  vocational  school)  and  a  teacher  training 
college — by  a  combination  of  both  American  philanthropic  and 
religious  iutert'sts — little  else  of  significance  in  edneation  occur¬ 
red  until  the  World  War  II  era  and  Tubman  s  inauguration.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  private  and  mission  schools  accounted  for  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  educational  facilities  in  the  country.  Mission 
schools,  more  numerous  than  they  had  been  at  the  turn  of  tlu' 
century,  provided  whatever  education  Hinterland  Africans  (other 
than  the  wards  of  Americo-Liberian  families)  obtained.  For  the 
most  part,  forinal  instruction  at  mission  schools  was  limited  to  the 
primary  level.  In  the  pre-World  War  II  period  and  later,  children 
of  tlu-  Americo-Liberian  elite  (and  some  of  the  more  promising 
wards)  were  sent  to  neighboring  African  territories  or  to  Eurojre 
or  the  United  States  for  secondary  education,  partly  because  of 
the  prestige  of  doing  so  and  partly  because  Liberian  schools  were 
not  highly  regarded.  There  wer(“  excejrtions,  howe\{*r,  oiu‘  of 
which  was  the  Oollege  of  West  Africa,  a  .Methodist  secondary 
school  long  established  in  Monrovia. 

In  the  post-World  War  1 1  era,  economic  grow  th  anti  an 
awareness  of  social  (h'velopments  elsewhere  in  Africa  stiimdated 
government  involvement  in  the  education  of  indigenous  Libe¬ 
rians  and  with  it  the  reorganization  of  the  school  system  in  1961. 
That  reorganization,  which  included  mission  and  private  schools, 
established  a  structure  that  persisted  into  the  19S()s.  At  the  base 
was  preprimary  education  for  children  aged  four  and  five;  six 
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y<Mis  ol  i‘li‘iiu’ntar\  stlioulinj!;  lor  i-ltildrcn  aucil  six  to  twcKc; 
juiiioi  iiiul  soiiior  st  iiools,  oat  li  lt'\  i-l  ha\  ini'  a  tin cc-v  cat  cm  - 
l  iciilmii;  and  [Xtstsccoiidaiy  education  (s<‘c  liy.  7i. 

B\  tile  early  19(i()s  more  tliaii  half  the  j)rimar\  and  seeoiidaiA 
teaehms  and  students  were  in  t4<>\ eniment-o(>erated  schools. 
1'hat  shift  haxinn  taken  place,  howexcr,  there  were  no  major 
ehantjes  in  the  proportion  of  ^oxfminent  schools  until  aftei  the 
coup,  despite  tlu‘  j'rowth  in  ahsolutr'  nmnhers.  In  19S()  a  little 
mor<‘  than  5S  pmcent  ol  students  in  the  primarx  and  seeondarx 
ttrades  were  in  lioxcrnmeiit  schools.  Of  the  remainder,  the  [uipils 
in  mission  schools  slightK  exc<‘('d(‘d  thosi-  in  inixatelx  managed 
institutions,  (aixtrnment-managed  schools  were  ixarticnlarly 
|ire\alent  at  the  priinarx  level.  ,\t  tlu'  secondary  lexcl  the  mis¬ 
sions  were  more  acti\  c‘;  there  were  nearly  as  many  mission-man- 
aiied  senior  hi^h  schools  (tenth  throujjh  twelfth  madi*s)  as  there 
w«‘re  jfoxcMiinient-opmatt'd  counterparts,  although  the  nnmher 
ol  students  in  the  latter  was  suhstantialK  ^risiter  than  that  in  mis¬ 
sion  schools. 

In  198I,  the  first  full \<-ar  alh’r  tlu' coup,  the  nnmht'r  of  stn- 
(hmts  increased  slitihtly,  hut  the  proportions  shifted  markedK . 
.About  hd  percent  of  all  students  were  in  public  schools,  and  the 
remainder  were  di\  ided  b«-tween  mission  and  pri\  ate  schools;  tin- 
proportion  in  the  former  was  a  litth*  tiri'uter  than  in  tlu’  latter  (see 
table  i,  .Ap|)endix).  The  proportional  change  was  a  Imu  tion  not 
onl>  of  the  incrisise  in  the  numbers  atttmdinf'  public  schools  but 
also  of  a  decline  in  the  numbers  attmidiiifi  both  mission  and  pri¬ 
vate-  schools.  The  chanj'e  reflected  tin-  elimination  of  fees  for  pub¬ 
lic  school  attendance  and  a  promise  to  lower  the  cost  of  ti-xtbooks. 

The  expansion  in  facilities  was  soon  reflected  in  the  tirowth  of 
enrollment.  In  1963  fewer  than  70,()(M)  pupils  were  in  the  prt-- 
primary  and  primary  urad<‘.s;  by  1980  that  number  had  more  than 
tripled,  Tlu-  increase  in  s(*condar\  school  pupils  Ix-twi-t-n  I9(i3 
and  1980  was  (-if^htfold,  a  const-cjuence  ol  tlu-  tirowth  in  tlu- 
numlu-r  of  schools  ;iml  in  the  pool  of  primarx  -school  adtiati-s.  In 
that  p<-riod  indiy;(-uous  Lilu-rians  haxl  conn-  increasin^lx  to  accept 
tlu-  utility  of  an  (-ducation,  and  the  socit-ties  that  controlh-d  tlu- 
bush  schools  had  adaptt-d  to  tlu-  chan^t-.  W  hen-  the  initiation 
pt-riod  had  onct-  lasted  for  sexerai  years,  it  had  diminislu-d  in 
many  communities  to  h-ss  than  a  year. 

In  tin-  <-arIx  1980s  flu-r<-  w<-rt-  still  sii'nificant  differences  in 
school  attendanct-  betxvei-u  ex-rtain  coastal  counties  and  some  of 
the  rural  ones.  Despite  the  jirowth  in  Liberia  s  total  enrollment, 
only  a  litth-  mort-  than  otu-  half  tlu-  six-  to  12-year  ag(-  cohort  was 
in  primary  school  in  1980,  a  proportion  smaller  than  that  common 
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in  other  West  African  countries.  Moreover,  only  about  one-fourth 
of  those  who  started  in  kindergarten  completed  the  sixth  grade; 
still  fewer  went  on  to  junior  high.  Between  15  and  20  pereent  of 
the  12-  to  20-year  age  eohort  were  in  secondary  school.  Only 
about  half  of  those  who  finished  junior  high  completed  senior 
high,  however. 

The  drop-out  rate  at  the  primary  level  has  reflected  the 
teachers’  inadequate  training  in  both  substance  and  teaehing 
skills — especially  those  teachers  in  the  rural  area.s — and  the  una¬ 
vailability  of  materials,  including  textbooks.  Furthermore,  the 
use  of  English  as  the  language  of  instruction  from  the  beginning 
has  been  a  major  hurdle  for  those  whose  mother  tongue  was  a 
local  African  language  and  who  were  the  first  members  of  their 
families  to  attend  school.  Those  enrolled  in  secondary  school  have 
managed  to  surmount  these  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  the  quality 
of  their  education  has  been  so  poor  that  remedial  work,  especially 
in  mathematics  and  science,  has  frequently  been  necessary. 

A  further  obstacle  to  attendance  at  secondary  schools  has 
been  their  sparse  distribution,  especially  in  the  rural  areas,  and 
the  lack  of  dormitory  accommodations  for  those  who  must  come 
from  afar.  Local  arrangements  have  often  not  been  available,  they 
have  been  too  costly,  or  students  may  have  been  required  to  per¬ 
form  so  many  chores  for  the  household  in  which  they  lived  that 
school  attendance  and  studies  were  hindered. 

Smaller  ratios  of  girls  to  boys  occurred  in  the  upper  levels  of 
primary  school  and  continued  throughout  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  Although  changes  have 
been  taking  place,  indigenous  Liberians  have  often  been  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  sending  girls  to  school.  Moreover,  Liberian 
children  often  did  not  start  school  at  the  age  of  six,  as  educational 
authorities  preferred,  but  much  later.  Girls  may  therefore  be  at 
the  marrying  or  childbearing  age  by  the  time  they  have  reached 
fourth  grade,  and  they  leave  school. 

All  pupils  through  the  ninth  grade  (junior  high  .school)  have, 
in  principle,  the  same  educational  experience.  Preprimary 
schools  are  intended  to  introduce  children  aged  four  and  five  to  a 
.school  environment  but  have  also  been  opened  to  older  children 
who  do  not  have  English  as  a  mother  tongue  in  order  to  introduce 
them  to  that  language  before  they  enter  primary  school.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  in  primary  and  junior  high  schools  has  been  a  general 
one;  all  students  take  the  same  cour.ses.  A  little  more  than  half  of 
.school  time  has  been  devoted  to  general  studies,  about  one-third 
to  science  and  mathematics,  and  the  remainder  to  “work- 
oriented”  courses,  presumably  agriculture,  domestic  science. 
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and  the  like.  At  the  jiiMior-hiKh  level,  additional  attention  wa.s 
supposed  to  lie  paiti  to  science  and  inatheinatics,  lint  much  of  this 
work  was  remedial. 

In  addition  to  a  standard  academic  course,  vocational,  aje- 
ricultiiral,  and  canmnercial  instruction  has  heen  ottered  in  the 
senior  hij'h  schools.  The-  oldest  of  the  v  ocational  schools  is  the 
Booker  VVashinj'toii  Institute;  hut  otlu'rs  have*  heen  estahlislu'd, 
and  some'  of  the  mining  companies  otter  training  in  mechanical 
and  c'lectrical  work  to  small  mimhers  of  students.  This  service  has 
reflected  the  need  for  traiiu'd  workcu  s  that  was  not  being  met  hy 
other  schools.  Data  for  the*  c'arly  198().s  on  cmrollment  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  alternative  paths  in  senior  high  school  were  not  available,  hut 
the  hulk  of  senior  high  school  students,  having  made  it  that  far, 
tcMuled  to  choose  the  academic  cnrricnlnm,  hoping  to  find  either 
whitc“-collar  work  or  an  opportunity  for  postsc*condary  education 
upon  graduating.  In  the*  1970s  and  early  1980s,  there  was  much 
official  emphasis  on  manpower  planning  and  related  training,  hut 
the  eflcc  ts  of  that  activ  ity  on  secondary  school  courses  were  not 
clc'arlv  discc'i  nihle  in  micl-1984. 

f  lovernment  expenditures  on  c*ducation  wctc  low  compared 
with  those  of  other  West  African  countries.  MoreovcT,  much  of 
what  was  spemt  went  to  postsc'condary  education,  leading  to  im¬ 
provements  in  its  cpiality  hut  leaving  primary  and  secondary  stu- 
dcMits  lacking  materials  and  aclc*cjuate  teachers.  Most  of  the  funds 
for  primary  and  secondary  education  wf*re  expended  on  salaries 
for  teachers,  hut  these  were  .so  low  that  the  best  educated  of  them 
went  on  to  other  jobs  as  soon  as  they  could.  Much  was  made  in  the 
19h().s  and  1970s  of  the  textbooks  often  imported  from  the  Lhu'ted 
States,  which  contained  material  that  had  little  relevance  for  life 
in  Liberia.  Whatever  the  validity  of  that  criticism,  a  problem  at 
least  as  great  was  the  shc^c'r  lack  of  textbooks.  It  was  estimated  in 
the*  late  197()s  that  60  peucent  of  the  students  had  none.  Also 
wiclcdv  lacking  were*  such  simple-  teaching  materials  as 
blackboards  and  c-rasc-rs.  Even  scarcc-r  wc-rc-  laboratory  facilitic-s 
for  sc'concfarv  -school  science  classc-s. 

I'hc-rc-  were-  plans  and  programs  in  place  in  the  c-arly  1980s  to 
deal  with  thc-se  problc-ins.  Tc-acher  training  and  the  devc-iopment 
of  adc-cpiatc-  textbooks  wt-rc-  givc-n  particular  prioritv .  The  teacher 
training  institutc-s  c-stablishc-d  in  the  1970s  were  turning  out  far 
more-  teachc-rs  than  had  bc-c*n  the-  case-  a  dc-c  acle  t-arlier.  Nev  erthe- 
It-ss,  the  numbe-r  bc-ing  trainc-cl  annnallv  in  the-  late  1970s  and 
c-arl\  1980.S  was  not  enough  to  nu-c-t  anticij)ati-cl  re-cpiirements  for 
an  (-xpanding  school  system  or  to  rc-placc-  the  many  inadeciuately 
trainc-cl  teachers.  Morc-ovc-r,  programs  for  in-sc-rvicc-  teacher 


A  classroom  in  a  school  for  children  of  cmplotjecs 
of  tin'  Firestone  Plantations  Company  at  Harhel 
C.onrtesy  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 


traiiiiiif'  had  not  been  dt-veloi^fd.  Tht*  eHifcts  of  tiu*  ttvxfhook 
projiiam  were  not  disccrnihle  in  niid-1984. 

Ill  1984  thoif  were  three  signifieaiit  po.stseeoiidary  institu¬ 
tions  in  Liberia:  The  University  of  Liberia,  a  jiovernnu'iit  institu¬ 
tion  in  Monrovia;  (aittington  University  (aillegi*  at  Snakoko. 
which  was  adininisteretl  and  financially  supported  by  the  Kpis- 
copal  church  with  help  from  a  governinent  snbsicK  ;  and  tlu“  Will¬ 
iam  V.S,  Tubman  (Jollege  of  Technology,  a  go\ eminent  institu¬ 
tion  founded  in  1978.  The  largest  of  the.se  institutions  was  the 
University  of  Liberia,  which  in  1981  liad  more  than  .4,300  stu¬ 
dents.  Kstablished  after  World  War  11,  it  incorporated  Liberia 
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(-'ollese  as  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Other  faculties  included  bus¬ 
iness,  science  and  technology,  agriculture  and  forestry, 
medicine,  and  law.  Business  attracted  more  than  one-third  of  all 
students,  followed  by  science  and  technology  and  liberal  arts; 
most  graduates  in  1981  took  degrees  in  business.  There  were 
more  graduates  in  liberal  arts  than  in  science  and  technology, 
however. 

Cuttington  University  College,  reestablished  in  1949  after 
having  been  closed  in  1928,  had  between  500  and  600  students  in 
1981.  They  were  enrolled  in  fields  of  study  that  ranged  from 
economics  to  theology  to  nursing.  The  largest  number  of  students 
studied  economics  and,  slightly  fewer,  business,  education,  and 
nursing.  Together,  these  four  programs  accounted  for  nearly  70 
percent  of  all  students.  The  fewest  number  of  students  majored  in 
such  subjects  as  history,  theology,  languages,  and  literature. 

Only  three  years  old  in  1981,  the  Tubman  College  of 
Technology  then  had  fewer  than  200  students,  most  of  them  in  the 
first  year  of  study.  The  institution  was  expected  to  award  associate 
degrees  in  engineering  technology,  and  it  offered  specialization 
in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  electronic  engineering  and  in 
architecture. 

Until  the  Tolbert  era — the  early  1970s — the  University  of 
Liberia  offered  little  more  than  a  secondary-school  education  and 
not  a  very  good  one  at  that.  In  c'ontrast,  Cuttington  University 
(College  had  higher  standards  for  admission  and  for  graduation. 
Moreover,  because  it  drew  upon  the  indigenous  population  for 
most  of  its  students,  the  college  had  a  student  body  that  did  not 
regard  a  higher  education  as  a  right  conferred  by  social  status. 
Many  children  of  Americo- Liberians  went  to  the  University  of 
Liberia  as  a  rite  of  passage,  however,  and  graduation  in  a  given 
year  was  often  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  swial  clubs  that 
played  a  significant  role  in  political  life. 

In  the  decade  before  the  coup,  the  Tolbert  administration 
apparently  encouraged  the  university  not  only  to  grow  but  also  to 
improve  its  standards.  Much  of  the  improvement  involved  the 
participation  of  indigenous  Liberians  who  had  acquired  graduate 
degrees  abroad — often  in  the  United  State.s — as  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  By  the  mid-197()s  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  student 
body  was  of  tribal  origin.  The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body  and  the  change  in  the  scK'ial  and 
ethnic  background  of  many  students  led  to  sustained  questioning 
of  the  social  and  political  orders  in  the  Tolbert  era  as  well  as  the 
generation  of  opposition  movements  (see  Parties,  Associations 
and  Factions,  ch.  4). 
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Health 

Although  expenditures  on  health  care  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Tolbert  administration  and  the  initial  postcoup  years  were  com¬ 
paratively  high  in  relation  to  both  gross  domestic  product  and  the 
government  budget,  the  facilities  and  personnel  available  in  the 
early  and  mid-198()s  were  not  able  to  cope  with  Liberia’s  signifi¬ 
cant  health  problems.  Most  of  the  outlay  for  health  care  reached 
only  about  one-third  of  the  population — those  in  and  near  urban 
areas,  especially  Monrovia,  and  in  the  concession  areas  where  the 
rubber  and  mining  companies  provided  care  to  workers  and  their 
families. 

Tlu‘  limited  available  data  strongly  suggest  that  the  diseases 
responsible  for  most  illness,  debility,  and  death  in  the  country 
wfre  malaria,  \arious  forms  of  gastroenteritis,  measles,  upper 
respiratoiA  infectious  (including  pneumonia),  anemia  (including 
the  sickle-cell  variety),  and  hypertension.  In  addition,  tetanus 
(including  a  neonatal  form),  tubercidosis,  urinary  tract  infections, 
skin  and  eye  infections,  and  meningitis  appeared  to  be  common. 
Infants  and  very  young  children  were  particularly  susceptible  to 
diarrheal  diseases  and  measles  as  well  as  neonatal  tetanus. 

Many  of  these  diseases,  especially  those  affecting  the  young, 
are  prev(>ntable  by  immunization,  improvements  in  environmen¬ 
tal  sanitation,  provision  of  clean  water,  and  adequate  nutrition. 
The  health  services  in  place  in  the  early  198()s  stressed  curative 
rather  than  preventive  medicine,  but  the  government  seemed  to 
have  been  persuaded  that  a  change  in  emphasis  was  necessary 
and  would  be  more  effective  in  impr(»ving  the  health  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  than  a  continued  focus  on  dealing  with  illness  after  it  had 
erupted. 

The  widespread  unavailability  of  water  that  is  sale  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  other  purp(»ses  has  contributed  to  the  very  high  incidence 
of  diarrheal  diseases,  which  afflict  infants  and  children  under  the 
ag«'  of  five  and,  because  of  dehydration,  may  lead  to  death.  I'n- 
sanitary  water  supplies  have  also  been  linked  to  the  onset  and 
exacerbation  of  skin  and  eye  infections.  Ideally,  the  prox  ision  ol 
clean  water  in  all  communities  would  solve  the  problem,  but  the 
cost  has  been  prohibitive.  It  is  more  likely  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  educate  the  people  of  rural  communities  to  follow  mod¬ 
ern  hygienic  practices.  Immuni/ation  lor  nusisles,  tetanus,  and 
other  diseases  would  have  an  imm(‘diate  impact,  but  these  imsis- 
iires.  Iik«-  changes  in  environmental  sanitation,  reciuire  rudimeu- 
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t.iiA  tiic  ilitifs  aiul  at  It'ast  ininiinally  trained  medical  personnel  in 
tlie  rnial  an  as  All  u»‘re  in  short  supply  in  the  198()s. 

rhe  role  of  inalnntrition,  partienlarly  protein  calorie  deti- 
( leiK  \  in  the  snseeplihility  of  Liheriatis  to  disease  has  not  been 
thoronuliK  insfsti^ated,  hiit  ])rolon>ied  malnutrition  of  the  kind 
snflered  l)\  African  populations  fretpiently  afflicted  hy  drought 
does  not  seem  to  oeeiir.  A  197h  study  carried  out  on  children  and 
lac  tating  women  did  indicate,  however,  that  60  percent  or  more 
of  c  hildren  under  the  age*  of  six  suHered  from  anemia.  Further¬ 
more,  main  infants  undt'r  one  year  receised  no  food  other  than 
milk;  coin  c'i  seK  ,  main-  over  one  year  of  age  received  no  milk  at 
all,  in  [lart  a  consecjueiu-e  of  minimal  intervals  between  pregnan¬ 
cies.  Acute  protein  calorie  deficiency  was  not  pervasive  but  did 
oc  c-m .  f  rom  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  all  rural  children  were 
either  undi‘iA\c‘ight  or  suffered  impaired  growth.  .Milder  forms  of 
malnutrition  were  more  common,  and  the  occurrence  of  acute 
diarrhea  could  convert  such  mild  forms  into  a  more  acute  varietx . 

Of  the  relatively  small  number  of  health  facilities  in  the  mid- 
19S()s,  many  were  understaffed  and  often  lacked  basic  ecpiipment 
<uid  medicines.  The  greatest  concentration  of  facilities,  particu¬ 
larly  of  hospitals,  occurred  in  Montserrado  County,  locus  of 
(n  eater  Monrovia  (see  table  4,  Appendix).  Even  more  concentra¬ 
ted  were  highly  (pialified  professionals  such  as  physicians  and 
medical  personnel  of  the  kind  ordinarily  a.s.sociated  with  hospitals 
and  modern  me<lical  care,  e.g, ,  laboratory  technicians  (see  table 
.5,  Appendix).  Where  these  occurred  outside  the  Monrovia  area, 
tfiev  were  often  associated  with  facilities  provided  by  the  com- 
jianies  holding  concessions. 

The  apex  of  the  health  care  system  in  1984  was  the  John  F. 
Keimedv  .Medical  ((enter  near  Monrovia,  dedicated  in  1971.  As 
laberia  s  central  facility  for  medical  treatment,  it  was  also  the 
major  teac  lung  hos[)ital  for  h<‘alth  personnel,  ineluding  medical 
and  nursing  stiuUmts  who  were  working  for  degrees  at  the  Uni- 
\«  rsit\  of  laberia,  as  well  as  paramedical  personnel  and  techni¬ 
cians  of  v  arious  kinds.  The  center  was  allocated  45  percent  of  the 
couutrv  s  total  recurrent  expenditure  for  health  in  the  earlv 
198()s.  ( ,’ousideriug  lalHuia  s  financial  constraints,  some  obser- 
vfis  have  (inestioiu’d  whether  it  will  be  jiossible  to  continue  to 
give  the  center  so  high  a  proportion  of  the  health  budget  and  to 
expand  rural  health  care  simultanc'ously. 

Shortlv  after  tlie  1980  eonp  tlu‘  governnumt  committi'd  itself 
to  prov  iding  modern  IumUIi  care  to  the  rural  areas;  the  exjiansion 
of  fac  ilitic-s  and  staff  was  to  take*  place*  at  such  a  rate  that  90  percent 
or  more  of  the  poimlation  would  have  accc'ss  by  the  year  2000. 
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The  kind  ot  care  envisaged  would  put  heavy  emphasis  on  preven¬ 
tive  medicine,  i.e.,  on  action  and  education  with  respect  to  im¬ 
munization,  environmental  sanitation,  and  nutrition.  Preventive 
medicine  would  he  combined  with  curative  treatment  and  dis¬ 
ease  management  in  health  posts  and  health  centers  staffed  by 
paramedicals  of  varying  degrees  of  training  and  (lualification.  In 
principle,  health  centers  were  to  be  referral  points  for  health 
posts.  They  would  provide  services  midway  between  those  re¬ 
ceived  in  health  posts  and  those  offered  by  hospitals.  Physicians’ 
assistants  were  to  be  in  charge  of  health  centers,  presumably 
under  the  supervision  of  physician-nurse  teams  stationed  at 
county  hospitals.  The  hierarchy  of  responsibility  and  qualification 
under  the  developing  system  was  not  clear,  however,  and  may 
well  have  changed  to  meet  Iwal  contingencies.  For  example, 
some  of  the  health  centers  in  existence  in  the  early  1980s  were  not 
staffed  by  physician’s  a.ssistants,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be. 


* 


*  * 


For  an  overview  of  Liberia’s  social  dynamics  in  a  historical 
context,  Martin  Lowenkopf s  Politics  in  Liberia.  A  Conservative 
Road  to  Development  and  j.  Gus  Liebenow’s  Liberia:  The  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Privilege  are  especially  recommended.  Liebenow’s  sub¬ 
sequent  reports  in  the  American  Universities  Field  Staff  .series 
provide  insight  into  social  developments  set  in  motion  by  the 
1980  coup.  Articles  by  Svend  E.  Holsoe  and  Frederick  McEvoy 
deal  with  problems  of  ethnic  identification.  Important  studies  on 
particular  ethnic  groups  include  those  by  Warren  L.  d  Azevedo 
on  the  Cola,  Beryl  L.  Bellman  and  Caroline  H.  Bledsoe  on  the 
Kpelle,  and  Liiwrence  B.  Breitborde  on  the  Kru.  Stephen  S. 
Hlophe  views  the  development  of  class  structure  and  other  social 
formations  from  a  .Marxist  perspective  in  Class,  Ethnicity,  and 
Politics  in  Liberia;  his  work  is  particularly  valuable  For  its  analysis 
of  the  Americo- Liberian  oligarchy.  Tribe  and  Class  in  Monrovia 
by  Merran  Fraenkel  is  a  classic  study  of  social  stratification  and 
adjustment  in  an  urban  African  setting,  (For  further  information 
and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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cm  practices;  and  |)ri\atcl\  ow  ned  l.ilicrian  tarms  tliat  cncoinpas- 
s<'d  a  ran  ■  of  acti\  it\  from  llic  c  nitisalion  of  tree  crops,  \  efieta- 
lili's,  aTid  rice  to  r.iisinii  pi^s  and  p<»nlfr\.  d'lieir  use  of  inodeiii 
teelnii(|nes  .ind  iiiananeinent  practices  \aricd  widclv  .  In  19S1  a 
nninla  I  of  connnnnal  farms  sponsored  hy  tlu’  KOM'i  nment  vsere 
oi  cam/cd  'i’lic\  ai)parentl\  fiinetioned  as  commercial  midertak- 
incs.  lint  details  on  operations  were  not  asailalile  in  mid-l98-t. 

I  lie  princiiKil  food  crops  wa-ri'  rice,  mostly  of  the  upland  \  ari- 
ct\ ,  and  cassa\  a.  I'hese  were  f^row  n  thronj^hont  the  country  in  the 
tiadifional  sector,  lint  cassava cnlti\ation  was  more  heavily  relied 
on  in  the  sonthiaistern  eoastal  rc-^ion,  where  rainfall  and  cloud 
r-onditioiis  wci'e  less  favorahle  for  rice.  A  varietv'  of  vejjetahles 
w  ere  also  rtrow  n  to  sn[)plement  the  two  main  stapli's.  ('liinate  and 
soils  w  t'ic  \arionsK  well-suited  to  tropical  tree  crops,  inchidinj!; 
idlihei,  coffee,  cacao,  oil  paltn  |)rodiicts,  and  coconuts.  Trc^c’ 
crops  have  heen  a  major  sonrcc*  of  export  earnings;  in  the  period 
197V>-S1  i  nhhc'r,  coffee,  c-acao,  and  oil  jxilin  products  accounted 
lor  almost  one-cpiarter  of  c-xport  receipts  (.Sc'c  Fortdfin  Trade  and 
halaiKc  of  I’av  inents.  thisch.t. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  arc'a  in  the  northwc'st  horderint; 
Sic'i  ra  Leone,  tlu'  narrow  c-oastal  /one,  and  a  rc'^ion  in  the  south¬ 
east.  all  of  Liheria  was  considered  ecoloj/JealK  snitahle  fiir  com¬ 
mercial  {)roduction  of  rnhher  (see  fig.  S).  'I'hearea  potcaitialh  ns- 
ahle  for  coffee  cnltixation  was  also  larjje.  In  lieneral.  cacao  could 
he  tirow  n  throniiliont  the  same  area;  hnt  soils  reipiircd  for  satisfac- 
toi\  tree  urow  th  were  less  extensive',  and  rainfall  factors  placc'd 
some  restrictions  on  profitahic'  commercial  cultivation.  Oil  palms 
crew  natnrallv  and  were  w  idely  distrihntc'd.  hnt  for  eommercial 
lilantinii  the  sontlu'astern  one-third  of  the  conntrv  offered  tlu‘ 
Greatest  intnre  possihilities. 


Land  Resources 

Moi’e  than  SO  |)ercent  of  laherias  soils  can  he  used  lor  aji- 
ricnltnre.  .\hont  T.j  peieent  of  all  soils  were  formed  on  the*  ex- 
f remclv  old.  larcelv  ffranitie-  mn’isses  and  othei' uneissie  and  schis¬ 
tic  licdi'ock  that  nnde-rlie  most  of  the*  conntrv .  (  dassed  as  latosols, 
thev  have  hccii  intensivclv  l(>ache*el  hv  the  heavy  tropical  rainfall 
aiul  arc  of  onlv  medium  to  low  lertilitv  .  These  are  the*  soils  on 
which  upland  rice,  the  lar,u<*st  sin.uh'  food  e  rop.  is  yrown.  Their 
limited  amount  of  plant  nutrients  reipiire's,  vv  ithont  the*  use  of  f(*r- 
tili/er.  a  constant  shiftinn  of  cultivation  to  new  fields  in  ord(*r  to 
maintain  sidisisteiici*  prodne  tion  le'vels.  Larite  ar(*as  of  th(*se  soils 
also  snp|)ort  tin*  conntrv  s  major  fri*<*  erops  (see  (aimmt'rcial 
(  hops,  this  ch.  •.  ( )t  the*  re'inainin^  soils,  an  e'sti mated  1 7  percent. 
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waN  also  antic'ipatrd  in  cstimaf  in^fiirii-nf  H()\  I'rmnciit  sa\  inns  a\  - 
ailalilc  ti»  tinaiK'c  tlir  plan.  I  lo\\c\ rr.  moif  llian  tlir(‘t'-(iniirt(‘rs  oi 
total  in\ cstinont  was  tocontiniu'  iinplt'inontation  ol  micomplotcd 
projects  li'oin  tlio  first  plan, 

rlif  (U'torioration  ol  the  eeononw  in  the  early  I9S()s.  e\  i- 
ileneed  1)\  the  ne^ati\e  Growth  of  (d)l^  for  four  eonseentixe  \  <‘at  s 
( acKcrst'U  aflec  teil  u;o\ frnnient  l)\id^etar\  resonrees 
lor  the  seeond  |^lan  to  the  point  that  a\ailal)le  external  loan 
ainonnts  eonid  not  he  fnlK  iitlli/ed  lu'eansi-  of  shortages  in  donies- 
tie  eonnterpart  funds.  It  lu'caine  ohx  ions  that  the  plan  eoidd  not 
he  eoinpleted  as  laid  out  in  the  orii'inal  time  frame,  and  it  was  ex¬ 
tended  in  198.'}  to  six  xears,  endiniion  June .’50,  1987,  In  198.'}esfi- 
mated  per  c  apita  personal  consumption  in  rcvil  terms  was  ahont  20 
perc'C'iit  lowc-r  than  the-  1974  lex  c'I.  I'hc- dc'sired  jcfocc  th  in  the- c'X- 
tended  [dan  |)eriocl,  if  ac-hiexc-cl.  would  still  raise'  total  (IDP  in 
1987  to  a  lexcl  oiiK  sliuhtlx  hi^hc'r  than  that  aehiec  c'd  in  1978. 


Agriculture 

Aericultnre,  inclndinic  forc-stix,  lishinu.  and  otlu'r  relatc-d 
seetoial  pursuits,  acc-oimtc-d  for  the  lari'c’st  share  ol  (d/I’,  eon- 
trihutiuii  in  constant  tc'iins  some  31  perc-ent  ol  the  total  ammalK 
from  1977  throuy;h  1981.  .Vhoot 80 pcTcc'iit  of  the' uorlviiijcpoptda- 
tion  in  the  rural  arc-as  was  ensiatic'd  in  atirieiiltmc'  and  allied  ae- 
tixitic's.  .Attricultural  [)roduc  tion  was  earric'd  o?i  alonu  relati\(‘l\ 
distinc  t  suhsistc-nc-e  and  commc'reial  lines,  \  xast  majoritx  of  a^- 
rieidturists  wc-re  sm.diholders  em|)lo\inL;  auc'-old  cnltication 
methods.  ( tfhc'ialK  lahc'leci  the  traditional  sc'c  tor.  this  eateiiorx  ol 
atfric  ultm  ists  [)rodneed  thc'  majoritc  of  its  output  for  famih  use'. 
( lousiderahle  numhc'i  s  ol  smallholdc'i  s.  howexcr.  sold  some  pro¬ 
ducts,  inc'ludintt  ec'c  tain  c  rops  mown  speeifiealK  for  c  ash  income. 
Althouiih  monc'x  was  inxariahly  usc'd  in  thc'  transactions,  such 
trade  has  heen  eonsistenth  treatc-d  as  nonmonc'tary  in  economic 
statistics,  rhrom'hont  the'  I97t)s  and  in  1980  the  traditional  sector 
accounted  lor  an  acerai'c-  ol  ahoiit  .38  [xercent  of  total  agricultural 
\  alue  added. 

I’rodiiction  iu  the  eomuiercial  seetoi'  \xas  almost  entirc'ly 
marketed.  W  ithin  the  sc'ctor  three  distinct  ojic'rational  and  own- 
ei  ship  patterns  w  c-re  pre\  alent.  They  included  forei.Un-ow  lU'd  en- 
claxo  concessions  imainK  ruhherand  lorestrx  '  that  w ore  o[ierated 
h\  liitihlx  trained  mauam’rial  and  tec  hnical  stalls  usiim  modc'in 
production  teclmiipies,  e(>x  ermneut-oxx  ned  [xlanlations  (oil 
palms,  cacao,  and  collee'  th.it  in  dilh-rent  deurec's  lolloxxod  mod- 
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plan  appeared  in  197(r  In  1962  flu- National  iMannin^tionnc  il.  an 
()\  t“r\  it“w  l)()cly,  and  the-  OHict-  of  National  Planning'  wero  ostah- 
lishod;  in  1966  thi‘  latter  oflico  l»eeanu“  the  Department  of  Plan - 
nin.u  and  Keonomie  Affairs  and  later  a  ministry.  C«overninent  dt*- 
\elopment  eontinned  to  he  earrit-d  out  on  a  projeet-l)y-proj(‘ct 
basis,  however,  and  the  larger  nmh-rtakinj's  were  handled  hy  th(‘ 
foreign  donors,  notably  the  I'nited  States,  which  furnished  j^rant 
aid  as  well  as  substantial  loan  capital  thronf^h  the  I'nited  States 
P.xport-Import  Bank  (Exiinbank),  later  supplemented  by  lar^e 
an\ounts  of  desadopment  aitl  from  V\’est  (Germany. 

.Much  of  the  rapid  growth  in  CiDP  rt'corderl  in  the  195()sand 
196()s  had  been  acconnti-d  for  by  the  tmclave  sector;  insofar  as  this 
had  an  im|)act  on  the  rest  of  the  economy,  it  had  larficK  l)een  con¬ 
fined  to  tlu'  modm  n  sector,  lea\  inn  the  traditional  economy  only 
marninally  affected.  Fhe  incoitie  n^ip  be-twaa  n  it  and  the  modern 
sector  had  i)ronr(“ssi\ely  wichnted;  in  1970  per  capita  income  was 
1‘stimated  at  about  $273  but  that  of  the  agricnltnral  subsistence 
jmpnlation  at  $50  or  less  (iova'inment-promoted  economic  de¬ 
velopment  had  centen'd  on  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  isolated  projects  without  relatinn  them  to  tlie  achii'vemcnt  of 
sustained  economic  n'vwth.  Althounh  basic  infrastructure  had 
been  expanded,  this  increase  anain  had  not  been  linked  to  a  broad 
dev  I'lopment  strateny  to  benefit  all  sennients  of  societv ,  This  aj)- 
proach  was  corr<*ctt‘d  in  tlu*  National  Socio-Economic  Dt'v  t’lop- 
incnt  Plan,  July  1976-Jnm‘  1980,  which  set  out  a  hi^hlv  ambitious 
public  sector  investment  program  totaliiiy  $415  million  over  tlu* 
period.  A  supplemental  amount  of  $85  million  was  used  largely 
tor  projects  associated  with  the  1979  OAl'  summit  conference. 

A  cornerstone  of  the  new  effort  was  intejjrated  rural  dc'velop- 
nu*nt  projects  in  tlu*  traditional  sector.  One  such  sclu-me  had 
been  undertakei!  b<*fore  work  outliiu*d  in  the  plan  start<*d  in  Lola 
( .'ouutv .  It  was  continued,  and  avlditional  projects  were  started  in 
Honti  and  Nimba  counties  (sei*  Tratlitional  Ajiriculture,  this  ch.). 
Bv  the  end  of  the  plan  s  third  year,  about  31  percent  of  the  budget 
had  been  spent  in  riiral  ar«‘as  and  63  percent  for  urban  projects. 
Much  of  the  differcnc-e  in  the  rural  and  urban  amounts  was  owing 
to  larg<*  expenditures  f<tr  roads,  public  utilities,  communications, 
and  constnu  tion  projects  in  tfie  Monrovia  ari*a. 

rhe  second  socioeconomic  development  jilan,  dt*layed  a 
vi  ar  after  the  militarv  coup,  covered  the  period  July  1981-June 
1985.  An  optimistic  3.3-perceut  real  annual  growth  rate  in  (iDP 
was  projected.  Total  expeiufitures  callerl  for  ovt'r  tfie  four-year 
pi*riod  amounted  to  $749  million,  including  tret  resortrees  from 
ttew  exteriral  loatts  of  alurost  $192  million:  substantial  grarrt  aid 
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cial  institiitioiis,  also  resulted  in  tli<‘  resehediiJinj^  of  about  $27 
million  in  payments  on  the  government  s  coniinereial  debt  that 
were  due  by  mid- 1983.  These  actions  postponed  the  problem 
only  temporarily,  however,  and  the  government  remained  faced 
with  the  overwhelming  joh  of  finding  a  way  to  continue  payments 
of  interest  and  principal  on  an  overall  external  debt  that  by  April 
1984  had  reached  about  $810  million. 

Economic  Planning 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  a  free  en¬ 
terprise  system  enunciated  in  the  Open  Door  Policy,  develop¬ 
ment  planning  in  Liberia  has  been  restricted  to  public  sector  in¬ 
vestment  programs.  Over  time  these  programs  have  grown  in  im¬ 
portance  and  have  become  the  major  element  in  the  expansion  of 
Liberian  commercial  agriculture  in  the  non-enclave  economy, 
the  development  of  the  traditional  sector,  and  the  growth  of  the 
country’s  physical  and  social  infrastructure.  But  there  has  been  a 
continuing  reliance  on  private  investment  and  individual  initia¬ 
tive  as  the  major  instrument  for  broad  economic  advancement.  In 
general,  the  government  s  attitude  toward  planning  from  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Vacanarat  Shadrach  Tubman  to  Doe  was  expressed 
by  the  former  in  the  introduction  of  an  early  plan: 

VVf  are  not  proposing  a  plan  that  calls  (or  a  fully  planned 
economy  or  overcentralized  economic  decisionmaking. 

Rather,  we  are  proposing  a  plan  that,  on  the  one  hand,  will 
present  in  some  detail  the  development  allocations  in  the 
|)nl)lic  sector  designed  to  assure  that  the  resources  channel¬ 
led  through  the  hudget  make  the  greatest  contrihution  possi¬ 
ble  to  achieving  our  national  goals  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
dc-fines  policies  with  respc-ct  to  the  pris  ate  sector  designed  to 
he  most  conducive*  to  the  maxiniiim  contrihution  hy  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector,  domestic  and  forc-ign,  to  the  rapid  grow  th  of  a 
healthy  national  economy. 

Participation  in  development  by  the  private  sector  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  various  incentives  and  by  the  implementation  of  spe¬ 
cific  policies,  e  g.,  farm  pricing.  But  the  government  has  gener¬ 
ally  refrained  from  setting  (juantitative  targets  in  the  belief  that 
other  elements  besitles  government  policy  also  were  invtilved  in 
the  nature  and  timing  of  private  inv  estor  decisions. 

The  first  government  plan  was  announced  bv  Tubman 
shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Early  planning  procedures 
were  elementary,  however,  ami  the  subseijuent  development  of 
trained  staff,  institutions,  and  data  bases  took  place  only  very 
gratlually;  .30  years  elapsed  before  the  first  fully  comprt'hensive 
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iiuMit  tax  that  had  lonji  lt‘vit‘d  on  rural  households  until  rc- 
|)eal(‘il  1)\  the  luilitary  Kovt'i  uiueiit  as  a  burden  on  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation.  .At  the  tiuu'  o<  tlit“  coup  this  tax  had  beeti  $20  per  hut.  I’he 
reiustituted  tax  aiuouutetl  to  a  levy  t)i  $10  on  the  head  ol  the  hut, 
$7  oil  the  si)oust‘,  and  $.’l  on  each  child.  Accordiuj'  to  jiov  friiiucut 
spoki'siiieii,  the  new  rexa-iuies  wa-rc  to  he  used  mainly  tocarry  out 
rural  deselopiueut  projects. 

The  External  Debt 

(autMiuiunt  (‘xternal  borrowings  through  the  inid-lOTOs 
had  hi-eii  generalK  couserx  atixa*  and  consisted  mainly  of  loans  on 
conct'ssional  terms — low  interest  rates  and  tor  extended 
periods — from  other  governments  and  the  multilateral  agencies. 
At  the  end  of  1975  the  outstanding  debt  was  $219  million,  ecpiix  a- 
leiit  to  about  .30  ptueeiit  of  the  mont'tary  (iDP.  Over  90  percent 
u  as  oil  concessional  terms;  the  remaindt'r  consisted  of  suppliers 
credits  and  loans  from  private  financial  institutions.  A  major  shift 
in  this  position  began  in  1977  as  the  government  sought  funds  for 
preparations  and  financing  of  the  1979  OAU  summit  conference 
to  he  held  in  .Monrovia.  .Some  part  of  the  loans  was  reported  to 
ha\  e  been  used  to  offset  lower  government  receipts  because  of 
declining  iron  ore  exports  and  to  meet  higher  expenditures  for 
petroleum  imports.  In  contrast  to  the  earlier  period,  a  substantial 
aiiioiint  of  the  nexv  loans  came  from  private  commercial  .sources. 
Iuter<-st  rates  rang«-d  above  10  percent — some  almost  double  that 
figuri — and  repayment  terms  ranged  from  one  to  10  years. 

After  the  military  coup  budgetary  reejuirements  for  rice  im¬ 
ports  ill  iiarticular  and  for  funds  to  cover  the  large  pay  increases 
given  the  military  and  the  civil  servants  led  to  rapid  use  of  availa¬ 
ble  credits.  At  the  end  of  1980  the  external  public  debt  had  risen 
to  $537  million,  a  sum  eipial  to  48  percent  of  C3DP.  A  debt  service 
(  risis  arose,  and  the  go\«*rnment  sought  relief  from  creditor  coun¬ 
tries  III  December  1980  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the 
members  of  the  (.'lub  of  Paris  (a  group  of  representatives  of  the 
W  estern  industrialized  nations  and  Japan).  This  resulted  in  the 
rescheduling  ol  commercial  crralits  and  loans  guaranteed  by 
member  governments  tliat  luui  been  accei)ted  by  the  Liberian 
govcrmueiit  before  Januarx  1980.  .Although  the  relief  was  sub¬ 
stantial.  if  |)ro\fd  inade<|nat<‘  under  tin*  dejjressed  condition  of 
the  Liberian  economy,  and  a  further  rescheduling  occurred  in 
December  1981,  covering  the  18-month  period  between  januarx 
1982  and  jiiiie  198.3.  The  two  reschedulings  reduced  debt  serx  ice 
demands  bx  an  estimated  $44  million.  In  December  1982  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  (,lub  of  London,  a  group  of  commercial  creditor  finan- 
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in  the  1979-^1  period  in  maiiufactnrinK output,  construction,  and 
iitilitii's.  In  1982  CDF  was  down  l)y  another  9.2  percent.  Statisti¬ 
cal  data  for  1982  and  on  the  economy  thereafter  remained  gener- 
alK  incomplete  in  mid- 1984. 

In  mid- 1980,  factnl  hy  a  domestically  nnresolvahle  economic 
situation,  the  military  government  had  sought  new  external  aid. 
From  then  through  September  1983  the  United  States,  the  major 
donor,  provided  almost  $208  million  in  economic  assistance,  of 
which  ovt  r  $150  million  was  in  the  form  of  grants.  Another  $34.3 
million  in  military  assistance  (about  $14  million  in  grants)  was  also 
furnished,  which  helped  indirectly  to  reduce  budgetary  require¬ 
ments;  part  of  the  aid  also  benefited  the  economy  in  the  form  of 
major  construction  projects  (see  The  Military  and  the  Economy, 
c'h.  5).  Of  particular  significance  to  the  restoration  of  economic 
viability  were  the  stabilization  programs  negotiated  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) — the  first  in  September 
1980 — and  arrangements  for  an  IMF  standby  financing  fund. 
These  arrangements,  renewed  annually  thereafter  through  Sep¬ 
tember  1983,  set  forth  stabilization  measures  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  government  as  rerinirements  f<)r  continued  IMF  support. 

At  the  end  of  April  1984,  outstanding  drawings  from  the  IMF 
totaled  over  $204  million,  ('onsiderable  progress  toward  stabili¬ 
zation  had  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  mutually  agreed 
lines  recommended  by  the  IMF.  These  included  new  tax  meas¬ 
ures.  rt'duction  of  budgetary  expenditures,  some  improvement  in 
tax  collections — particularly  of  import  duties,  which  were  the 
single  most  important  domestic  revenue  source — and  other 
steps.  In  a  politically  sensitive  move,  the  subsidy  on  imported 
rice  was  discontinued  in  late  1981.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to  re¬ 
duce  government  wage  costs.  A  freeze  on  new  employment  was 
ordered;  certain  technical  and  specialized  personnel  were  re¬ 
tained,  however.  In  January  1983  a  salary  readjustment  plan  was 
instituted  that  cut  the  salaries  of  government  employees  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  large-sc  ale  dismissals.  The  reductions  were  based  on 
a  scale  descending  from  25  percent  for  higher  paid  employees  to 
16.6  percent  for  the-  lowc‘st.  The  plan  was  expected  to  dc'crease 
thc‘  government  s  annual  wage  bill  by  about  $27  million;  near  the 
end  of  1983  the  minister  of  finance  stated  that  the  savings  had 
been  substantially  grc*ater.  During  the  latter  part  of  1982  salaried 
public  scTvants  had  not  bec*n  paid  regularly  because  of  insuflicient 
funds.  They  apparently  farc-cl  better  in  1983,  but  reports  in  early 
1984  indicated  new  pa\  dedays. 

The  new  revenue  measures  also  affec  ted  the  traditional  sen  - 
tor  dire-etly  in  the*  reinstitution  of  the  hut.  progress,  and  develop- 
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growth  rate  (see  Population  (Growth  anti  Age  and  Sex  Structure, 
eh.  2). 

At  the  time  the  military  government  assumed  power  in  1980, 
the  eountry  s  eeonomie  situation  was  rapidly  deteriorating.  The 
usual  current  budget  surplus,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was 
used  for  public  investment  projects,  had  declined  by  almost  93 
percent  between  1979  and  1981.  There  were  pressing  obligations 
for  impt)rts  of  rice  and  oil,  as  well  as  large  interest  and  principal 
payments  due  on  the  foreign  debt.  The  developing  political  insta- 
l)ility  of  the  Tolbert  period  had  already  resulted  in  a  flight  of  cap¬ 
ital;  after  the  coup  the  flight  ac-c’elerated.  Restrictions  had  also 
been  placed  on  government  and  private  offshore  credit  by  foreign 
commercial  institutions.  In  spite  of  this,  the  military  government 
doubled  minimum  wages  for  public  .servants  to  $200  a  month  and 
raised  the  pay  of  the  military  (see  Morale  and  Conditions  of  Ser¬ 
vice,  ch.  5).  Public  sector  employment  was  expanded,  and  the 
size  of  the  armed  forces  was  also  increased. 

Large  withdrawal  of  funds  by  foreign  owners  depleted  the 
deposit  base  on  which  the  banking  system  operated  by  40  percent 
between  1979  and  1981  and  brought  on  a  severe  liquidity  prob¬ 
lem.  The  National  Bank  of  Liberia’s  external  assets  declined  from 
$55  million  in  1979  to  $4  million  in  1980,  and  the  bank  was  unable 
to  make  payment  on  government  imports  and  the  debt  service. 
Nor  could  it  cover  currency  purchases  from  the  United  States  to 
meet  public  sector  wages  and  salaries.  Capital  flight  (largely  per¬ 
sonal  deposits)  also  greatly  affected  the  commercial  banks,  reduc¬ 
ing  their  lending  base  substantially  and  limiting  credit  availability 
tt)  the  private  sector. 

The  GDP  declined  in  1980  by  4.7  percent  in  constant  prices 
and  by  5  percent  in  1981.  In  1979-81  there  was  an  upturn  in  iron 
ore  production,  stimulated  by  slightly  higher  prices,  to  over  19 
million  tons,  but  that  was  still  almost  5  million  tons  less  than  in  the 
mid-1970s.  Output  leveled  off  in  1981,  dropped  by  10  percent  in 
1982,  and  declined  further  by  18.4  percent  in  1983.  The  14.4  mil¬ 
lion  tons  produced  in  1983  was  the  lowest  level  since  1964.  In 
1980-81  rubber  s  contribution  to  GDP  was  moderately  better, 
but  this  was  mainly  because  of  higher  world  prices  rather  than 
output  increase.s — in  1980  production  was  lower  than  in  1973.  A 
drastic  overall  decline  occurred  in  monetary  agriculture’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  GDP,  however,  becau.se  of  a  drop  in  the  production  of 
logs.  That  drop  resulted  from  a  weakened  world  market  and,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  from  the  uncertainty  in  the  forestry  sector 
caused  by  government  reacquisitions  of  various  Liberian-owned 
forestry  concessions  after  the  coup.  Declines  were  also  reported 
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In  the  early  1970s  iron  ore  and  rubber  production  continued 
tt)  show  some  increase.  The  growth  in  iron  ore  output  was  at  a  sub¬ 
stantially  slower  pace,  however,  as  capacity  operations  (roughly 
23  million  long  tons)  were  approached.  Nevertheless,  Liberia  be¬ 
came  the  world’s  eleventh  largest  producer.  Terms  of  trade  also 
improved,  and  during  1970-74  the  overall  monetary  economy  ex¬ 
panded  by  some  4  percent  annually.  In  1974  the  estimated  per 
capita  GDP  for  the  enclave  economy  was  about  $2,400  and  nearly 
$9(X)  for  the  national  monetary  economy.  (In  that  year  traditional 
sector  per  capita  GDP  was  under  $120.)  From  1975  rising  oil 
prices  and  the  effects  ofa  growing  world  recession  on  iron  ore  and 
rubber  exports  slowed  growth.  This  trend  was  offset  in  the  late 
1970s  by  expenditures  of  the  public  corporations,  whose  numbers 
increased  considerably  during  the  decade.  Moreover,  large  gov¬ 
ernment  outlays  were  made  in  197H-79  for  construction  of 
facilitie,  to  accommodate  the  summit  conference  meetings  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  held  in  Monrovia  in  July 
1979  (see  Africa,  ch.  4).  The  latter  projects,  however,  added  little 
to  productive  capacity. 

Monetary  GDP  was  estimated  to  have  increased  between 
1974  and  1979  at  a  real  rate  of  only  about  1  percent.  That  low  rate 
mirrored  an  overall  image  of  spreading  economic  stagnation.  In¬ 
dividual  sector  performance,  however,  had  varied  widely.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period  agriculture  recorded  average  annual  gains  of  al- 
•  lost  6  percent;  both  the  concessional  and  the  national  monetary 
.ectors  contributed.  A  large  decline  in  rubber  production,  av¬ 
eraging  4.6  percent  a  year  in  1974-79,  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
spectacular  growth  of  the  forestry  concession  subsector — almost 
29  percent  during  the  decade  and  over  20  percent  between  1974 
and  1979 — and  increased  output  of  coffee  and  cacao  by  Liberian 
farmers.  Because  of  lessened  demand,  however,  there  was  a  cut¬ 
back  in  iron  ore  production,  which  declined  at  an  average  rate  of 
over  6  percent  a  year.  Other  mining  activities  also  dropped. 
Growth  in  manufacturing  averaging  about  12  percent  annually 
continued  in  1970-74  primarily  because  of  government  encour¬ 
agement  of  investment  in  import  substitution  industry.  The  sec¬ 
tor  remained  relatively  small,  however,  contributing  only  9  per¬ 
cent  of  total  GDP  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  and  after  1974  growth 
slowed  as  the  development  of  excess  productive  capacih'  reduced 
investor  interest  in  Lib'  ria.  The  traditional  agricultural  economy 
had  expanded  at  a  5.6-percent  annual  rate  in  the  early  part  of  the 
decade,  but  from  the  mid-1970s  growth  averaged  oidy  3. 1  per¬ 
cent — a  figure  barely  equal  to  the  cx)untry  s  estimated  population 
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I'cnf  of  total  w  aj'o  (“aniors  in  tlic  luodoni  soc  tor.  I  lio  }irov\  tli  in  rc- 
MMHios  cluriiifj;  the  cl<“ea<le  permittecl  the  Ko\ernnu-nt  to  invest  in 
liniitt'cf  i)roclnc  tiv«‘  and  soeial  infrastnietnre,  hnt  inneli  of  the  de- 
\  (‘lojniuMit  accomplished  resulted  from  L'nited  States  aid  projec  ts 
tliat  wc're  directly  administered  hy  Ami'rican  personnel. 

As  thc‘  195()s  projjressed,  wajies  earned  in  the  enclave  ecoii- 
omv  vvcTC'  reflectc'd  in  larger  consumer  imports  and  some  de- 
vi'lopment  of  the*  conmuncial  sector,  (’oncession  purchases  of 
foods  and  timber  e!)couragt‘d  a  certain  amount  of  growth,  includ¬ 
ing  the  estahlishmcmt  of  sc'vc'ial  laherian-owned  transport  enter¬ 
prises.  In  1960  l„ihc“ria  s  (IDF  was  estimated  at  some  $190  mil¬ 
lion,  which  was  .substantially  greater  than  it  had  been  10  years 
earlier.  But  an  inordinate  part  of  (IDF  was  attributable  to  enclave 
aetiv  itic“s,  and  much  of  the  latter  s  contribution  was  sent  out  of 
Liberia.  There  had  been  no  proportionate  induced  complemen¬ 
tary  growth  in  the  national  moiu'tary  economy  or  distribution  of 
gains  among  the  non-enclave  population. 

During  the  1960s  the  monetary  economy  grew  in  real  terms 
at  an  estimated  annual  rate  of  more  than  6  percent.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  iron  ore  mining  was  in  place  by  the  middle  of  the  dec¬ 
ade,  and  output  increased  substantially  from  3, 1  million  long  tons 
in  1960  to  15.2  million  long  tons  in  1965  and  to  21.2  million  long 
tons  in  1969.  Rubber  production  by  the  concessions  also  rose  (as 
did  that  by  Liberian  co?nmercial  operations),  and  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  output  by  the  timber  concessions;  these  two  industries 
accounted  for  a  major  part  of  agricultural  growth.  In  the  late  196()s 
estimates  indicated  that  the  enclave  sector  was  generating  about 
3$  |)ercent  of  total  monetary  (IDP.  In  the  national  monetary 
economy,  manufacturing  began  to  show  substantial  growth,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decatle,  when  the  average  annual 
rate  was  estimatt'd  at  over  17  percent  as  large  fortugn  investments 
brought  construction  of  cement  and  exjdosives  plants  and  an  oil 
refinery.  The  statistically  high  reported  growth  rate,  however, 
was  mainlv  the  result  of  the  large  investment  in  the  refinery 
rather  than  a  broad  expansion  of  the  manufacturing  sector.  Fublic 
sector  investment  further  improved  the  road  infrastructure, 
which  was  complemented  by  three  major  additions  to  the  still- 
rudimentary  national  road  system  that  were  built  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  (lermany  (West  (Germany).  One  stretch  from  (irtHui- 
ville  to  Zwedru  opened  the  country  s  entire  southern  region. 
Klectric  power  g<*nerati(m  was  greatly  increased  late  in  the  dec¬ 
ade  by  construction  of  the  Mount  (’offee  Hydroelectric  Flant,  fi¬ 
nanced  and  constructed  maiidy  by  the  United  States  .Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID)  (see  Electric  Power,  this 
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Markets  and  Kconoinic  Decline,  eli.  1 ).  Mistrust  ol  foreitin  in\est- 
inent  (which  eontinut'd  largely  unrestricted  in  adjac-ent  African 
colonial  territories)  and  tlu'  lack  of  domestic  cajiital,  skilled  man¬ 
power,  and  leadt'rship  to  r(‘orjiani/.e  the  economy  alon^  modern 
lines  hronjilit  t'eonomie  stagnation  that  lasted  more  than  50  years. 

The  advtMit  of  the  Firestone  Plantations  (-'ompaiu'  in  the 
iy2()s  introduced  an  eh'inent  of  modernity.  Its  enelav  ('  op<*rations 
provided  wa^e  employment  to  many  l^iherians.  laherian  growers 
were  al.-i '  e-icoiiraged  to  produce  rnhher  eommereially.  The  dec¬ 
ade  before  World  VV'ar  II  was  a  dittienlt  economic  period  for  the 
company.  Its  wage  outlays  wer<‘  low,  and  heeanse  of  depri-ssed 
world  rnhher  priet^s,  tlu*  company  was  committt'tl  to  pas  iiuMits 
under  the  concession  agrt^tanent  that  avt'raged  less  than  4  percent 
of  government  revenues  annually.  Overall,  Firestone's  impact  on 
the  development  of  a  hroad-hased  motlern  sector  outside  the  con¬ 
cessions  was  limited. 

Demands  for  rnhher  during  World  VV'ar  11  hronght  rajiid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Liherian  output.  This  was  reflected  in  increased  em¬ 
ployment  and  expansion  of  Liherian  commercial  rnhher  produc¬ 
tion.  The  company’s  contrihution  to  government  rexennes  re¬ 
mained  low,  however,  and  little  stimulus  was  given  to  the  growth 
of  the  national  monetary  economy.  More  significant  for  the  lattc'r 
were  the  large-scale  United  States  wartime  and  postvx  ar  construc¬ 
tion  projects,  which  provided  some  of  the  basic  transj^ortation  in¬ 
frastructure  needed  to  encourage  economic  development — nota¬ 
bly  the  port  at  Monrovia,  local  roads,  a  main  paved  road  to  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  Roberts  International  Airport. 

From  the  early  195()s  the  modern  sector,  viewed  from  tin* 
standpoint  of  total  gross  domestic  product  (CiDP — see  Glossary), 
began  to  grow  rapidly,  stimulated  by  the  large  investments  of  in¬ 
ternational  corporations  in  iron  mining  and  new  rubber  planta¬ 
tions.  After  1951  a  new  agreement  with  the  Firestone  Plantations 
(Jompany  resulted  in  substantially  greater  income  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  After  1954  this  was  augmented  by  proceeds  from  the  grow¬ 
ing  iron  ore  industry,  and  during  the  decade  the  concession  share 
increased  to  an  annual  average  of  40  percent  of  government  re¬ 
venues.  The  industry  became  the  dominant  sector,  but  iron  min¬ 
ing  was  capital  intensive  and  had  few  linkages  with  the  national 
monetary  sector.  Initially,  during  the  construction  period  there 
was  substantial  employment  of  iruligenous  labor,  but  as  projects 
ended  large  numbers  were  let  go,  such  as  the  0,()(X)  who  had 
worked  on  the  iron  ore  export  port  at  Buchanan.  By  the  mid- 
1960s  the  industry  s  regular  labor  force  consisted  of  only  a  few 
thousand  Liberians;  in  1981  it  was  under  9, (HK),  or  less  than  5  per- 
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flutlfd  production  for  lM)th  local  consumption  and  export,  in¬ 
creased  employment,  and  the  supplementation  of  government 
revenues.  Only  a  few  attained  profitability,  and  by  the  early  1980s 
the  entire  sector  was  in  serious  trouble  and  a  major  drain  on  gov¬ 
ernment  finances.  Eventually,  the  military  government  decided 
to  sell  certain  units  to  interested  private  buyers,  to  seek  joint  pri¬ 
vate  eijuity  participation  in  others,  and  to  retain  those  having 
special  functions  in  the  public  sector.  By  mid- 1984  a  number  of 
the  confiscated  enterjjri.ses  ha<l  been  returned,  but  only  prelimi¬ 
nary  action  appeared  to  have  been  taken  to  dispose  of  others. 


Overview  of  the  Economy 

Economic  Growth 

The  natural  resources  on  which  Liberia  s  modern  monetary 
economy  was  founded  included  a  large  amount  of  agricultural 
land  well-suited  for  the  growing  of  export-oriented  tree  crops, 
particularly  rubber,  coffee,  cacao,  palm  oil,  and  coconuts.  In  mid- 
1984  the  land-to-population  ratio  of  the  subsistence  economy  did 
not  provide  a  threat  to  expansion  of  the  commercial  tree  crop 
area.  Additionally,  forest  resources,  both  for  internal  needs  and 
for  export,  were  extensive;  with  proper  management  they  were 
considered  capable  of  sustained  harvesting  for  a  relatively  indefi¬ 
nite  period. 

Of  major  importance  were  the  country’s  iron  ore  deposits. 
These  are  a  nonrenewable  resource,  however,  and  although  a 
number  of  still-unexploited  deposits  remained  in  1984,  concern 
existed  over  depletion  of  higher  grade  ore  bodies.  Other  minerals 
played  only  a  minor  role;  their  value  and  any  from  the  possible 
discovery  of  commercially  exploitable  hydrocarbons  (for  which 
exploration  was  under  way  in  1984)  could  not  be  counted  on  to 
give  a  significant  impetus  to  economic  development  in  the  near 
future.  Untapped  hydroelectric  re.sources,  however,  constituted 
a  factor  of  considerable  importance. 

Development  of  Liberia’s  modern  sector,  which  has  been  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  world  system,  started  only  in  the  late  1920s. 
M  uch  of  the  long  delay  stemmed  from  the  ascendancy  of  the  T rue 
Whig  Party  a  half-century  earlier  and  the  negative  attitude  to¬ 
ward  change  and  the  parochial  interests  of  its  governing  elite. 
Changes  in  the  world  economy  a.ssociated  with  the  expanding  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution,  growing  trade  competition,  and  depressed 
commodity  markets  virtually  destroyed  the  Liberian  plantation 
economy  and  outward-l(K)king  commercial  activities  (see  Lost 
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the  fiK'luvf  st'ctor  was  \  ital,  luiwever,  to  clovelopnuMit  of  the  na¬ 
tional  t'cononiy  in  the  form  of  tl)e  hncl^^etarv  revenues  it  eontri- 
l)ut*“(I  and  the  wag<“  employment  it  provided. 

rht'  economy  was  characterized  hy  a  strong  orientation  to¬ 
ward  e.xternal  trade,  an  extremely  open  economic  system  that 
jilaced  V  irtually  no  restrictions  on  foreitjn  trade  and  international 
payments,  and  a  general  absence  of  distinction  between  domestic 
and  foreijin-t)wned  enteqirises.  It  was  vulnerable  to  changes  in 
world  commodity  demands  and  prices  and  particularly  to  any 
slowdown  in  the  economies  of  the  industrialized  nations.  The  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  external  forces  was  heightened  hy  reliance  on  the 
United  States  dollar;  owing  to  the  lack  of  currency-issuing  pow¬ 
ers,  the  laherian  central  bank  was  prevented  from  implementing 
eHecti\«-  countercyclical  monetary  actions. 

These  features  led  to  a  deepening  depression  in  the  late 
197()s  as  the  cost  of  oil  rose  and  international  recession  reduced 
demands  for  Liberia  s  exports.  The  situation  was  worsened  hy  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  government  of  President  William  Richard  Tolbert 
that  saddled  the  economy  with  heavy  foreign  debt  service  re- 
(|uirements.  The  military  coup  of  April  1980  was  followed  by  a 
further  marked  deterioration  as  business  activity  declined.  A 
drop  in  foreign  investor  confidence  had  already  led  to  a  substan¬ 
tial  flight  of  capital,  and  early  wage  and  personnel  policies  of  the 
People's  Redemption  Council,  headed  by  Master  Sergeant 
Samuel  Kanyon  Doe,  greatly  increased  public  expenses.  The 
council  quickly  stated  its  intention  to  maintain  the  free  enterprise 
system,  however,  and  policies  adopted  up  to  mid-1984  had  up¬ 
held  this  commitment.  The  downward  trend  in  the  economy  con¬ 
tinued  to  accelerate  in  the  first  years  of  the  military  government, 
but  during  1983  the  cumulative  effects  of  extensive  aid  from  the 
United  States  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  as  well  as 
corrective  measures  undertaken  by  the  government,  appeared  to 
have  slowed  somewhat  the  rate  of  decline.  Nonetheless,  the 
short-term  prospects  for  a  resumption  of  significant  economic 
growth  did  not  appear  promising  in  mid-1984. 

Although  private  enterprise  was  the  predominant  form  of 
economic  activity,  over  time — and  particularly  during  the 
19T()s — a  variety  of  public  corporations  and  autonomous  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  were  established.  Ranging  from  intended  profit¬ 
making  commercial  operations  to  regulatory  activities  and  social 
capital  development,  the  agencies  increased  in  number  after  the 
military  coup  by  the  takeover  of  certain  enterjirises  that  had  be¬ 
longed  to  ousted  government  officials.  The  public  enterprises 
were  planned  to  support  certain  national  objectives,  which  in- 
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IN  1983  IJHKKIA  S  KCONOMIC  HEALTH  leaclucl  tlu-  lowest 
point  it  had  experienc  t'd  in  over  two  decades.  External  factors  had 
contrih\ited  in  a  major  way  t«»  the  development  of  this  situation, 
and  they  were  expeeted  to  exert  a  continninj'  influence  over  an\ 
revitalization  of  the  t'conomy  dnrinj'  the  1980s.  Vineh  of  the  un¬ 
derlying  cause  stemmed  from  historical  features  that  had  led, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Liberian  government,  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  virtual  control  of  the  modern  sector  by  private  foreign 
capital.  In  addition,  for  various  economic  and  political  reasons, 
there  had  been  a  failure  over  an  extended  period  to  develop  com¬ 
petent,  knowledgeable  economic  planners  and  managers  and  ef¬ 
fective  indigenous  institutions  through  which  they  could  func¬ 
tion.  Although  somewhat  improved, this  condition  still  prevailed 
in  1984.  Not  until  late  in  the  197().s  had  there  been  a  realization 
that  improvements  in  living  standards  would  not  occur  by  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  benefits  from  foreign-dominated  economic  activities. 
More  vigorous  efforts  were  being  made  to  participate  in  economic 
de  cisions  attecting  Liberia,  but  by  then  world  economic  condi¬ 
tions  were  rapidly  deteriorating.  The  government's  struggle  to 
cope  with  their  effects  in  Liberia  was  not  successful,  and  the 
plight  of  the  economy  by  the  end  of  the  decade  had  reached  a 
crisis  stage.  Formidable  obstacles  to  recoverv  still  remained  in 
mid- 1984. 

.Structurally,  the  economy  exhibited  a  major  division  into 
traditional  and  monetary  sectors.  The  former,  mainly  an  agrietd- 
tnral  sidisistence  economy  comprising  a  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  followed  traditional  patterns  of  production  based  largely  c)n 
upland  rice  culture.  The  monetary  economy  was  further  divided 
into  an  enclave  sector,  consisting  primarily  of  foreign-owned  con¬ 
cessions  that  functioned  relatively  independently,  and  a  Libe¬ 
rian-managed  national  sector.  Overall,  the  monetary  economy  ac¬ 
counted  for  roughly  80  percent  of  the  gross  domestic  product. 

rhe  modern  economy  rested — as  it  had  since  its  iMiiergeiue 
in  the  decade  before  World  War  11 — on  a  narrow  base  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  export  of  commodities  by  the  enclave  sector,  which  in 
1984  consisted  of  iron  ore,  rubber,  and  forest  products.  Diri'ct 
production  and  consumption  linkages  between  the  sector  and  tlu' 
national  «‘cononiy  wcr(>  limited,  the  operations  in  the  enclaves 
being  mostly  vertically  integrated  with  those  of  tlu“  international 
companies  of  which  they  were  svdisidiaries.  The  performance'  of 
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b'iilurc  H.  Areas  GeneralUj  Suitable  for  Commercial  Tree  ('rop 
Cultivation 


IoiiikI  iiiostK  ill  liilly  aixl  iiiouiitaiiioiis  areas,  are  litliosols  (soils 
that  are  eharaeteri/.eJ  i)\  imperfei  t  u  t*atlu‘rin^  and  lov\  hinnus 
and  mineral  nutrient  content).  Althonuli  they  support  tree  and 
other  \soody  vegetation,  ihesr-  soils  ha\a'  little  saliie  for  a^rienl- 
tnri‘.  Other  soils  ineinde  sandy  varieties  (ahont  2  j)i‘reent)  found 
alony;  the  coast  that  an-  generally  infertile  (althonnh  they  support 
laiyje  nmnhers  of  eoconnt  tn-es.  as  well  as  oil  palms),  alluvial  soils 
in  tile  riser  liottoms.  and  swam])  soils.  Th(>  alluvial  soils,  svlu-n 
drained  and  lertih/.ed,  are  well  suited  to  Krowin^  swamp  riee  and 
other  croi).s.  Swamp  soils.  espeeialK  thost-  know  n  as  halfho^  soils, 
are  natmalK  rich  in  immiis.  and  when  drained  thes  pros  ide  e\- 
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('(‘llfiit  c-()ii(liti()iis  for  swainp  rice. 

Altlioiijili  tlirro  lu-fii  soiiw  lotal  soil  smim'ss.  c-oiin- 

tr\\\  i(l(‘  (lata  ucro  iiisiifliciont  in  110(1-1984  for  a  broad  csaliiation 
of  soil  potentials  and  ajiriciiltiiral  suitabilities.  For  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  bowescr,  cultivable  laud  to  meet  the  ue(‘(ls  of  the  subsis- 
teuee  population,  as  utdl  as  for  exijausiou  of  e.xport  tre('  crops,  was 
(jiiite  satisfaetorx .  Aeeordiuji  to  estimates  of  tin*  Food  and  Aj^- 
rieiiltuK' Orgaui/atiou  (FA())iu  the  early  198()s,  ouK  about  1,430 
s(|uare  mib's  of  the  eouutrx  s  total  laud  area  (roughly  3,9  percent) 
were  used  for  eiiltix  atiou.  Permaueut  tree  croi)s,  siicb  as  rubber. 
eofle(“,  and  cacao,  occupied  94B  s(juare  miles,  or  two-tbirds  of  the 
cultix  atc'd  arc'a;  sbort-life  crops,  mainly  foods,  were  produced  on 
about  485  s(juar(‘  miles.  FAO  also  calculated  that  more  than 
2 1 ,0(M)  s(niare  m jl(“s  of  additional  land  was  in  temporarx  bush  and 
tre(‘  tallow — much  of  it  at  a  stance  available  tor  agricultural  use  (see 
Forestry,  this  eh, ).  There  was  litth'  jxressure  on  the  tallow  areas  in 
the  less  heavily  populated  rural  rej^ions,  and  about  80  percent  of 
the  subsistence*  farmers  in  those  rej^ions  were  reportedly  iisinjifor 
crops  new  land  on  which  the  age  ot  the  tree  or  bush  stands  was 
seven  or  more*  years.  4'he  situation  was  difteremt,  however,  in 
heav  ily  peopic'd  areas  near  the  towns  where  the  tallow  cycle  on 
good  land  has  been  found  to  be  as  short  as  tour  years,  a  period  gen¬ 
erally  ina(le(|uate  to  allow  the  replacement  of  natural  soil  uut- 
rieuts. 

Land  Tenure 

In  1984  almost  all  land  was  the  property  of  the  state.  The 
principal  exception  coivsisted  of  a  relatively  limited  amount  held 
in  freehold,  located  almost  entirelv  in  urban  areas;  some  planta¬ 
tion  and  other  commercial  farm  operations  were  also  privatelv 
owned.  Under  the  (Constitution  approved  in  1984,  private  prop¬ 
erty  rights  did  not  include  the  rights  to  any  mineral  resources  on 
or  beneath  the  land  or  on  land  beneath  the  sea  and  the  vv  atei'w  ays 
of  the  country.  Moreover,  where  land  was  held  in  fee  simple,  it 
could  be  held  only  by  Liberian  citizens.  ,Au  exception  to  the  latter 
proscription  allowed  ownership  by  noncitiz.en  educational,  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  benevolent  institutions  as  long  as  tlu“  holding  was 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  ac(juired.  Property  no 
longer  so  used  reverted  to  the  state. 

A  considerable  part  of  public  land  was  statutorily  held  by 
subsistence  agriculturists  under  a  system  of  tenure  based  on  tra¬ 
ditional  cust(»mary  law .  The  traditional  principles  and  practices  of 
laud  tenure  (littered  iu  detail  among  v  arious  ethnic  groups,  but  all 
were  based  on  the  fundamental  concept  of  communal  ratluT  than 
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iiidix  idiial  pioiyrifforsliip.  Tlic  land  itscll  uas  midcr  tlic  loiitrol  ol 
tlu'  chicl  or  lioadinaii,  wlu)  lii-ld  it  in  tlu-  lonn  ol  an  ancestral  trust 
and  administered  it  as  tlu*  le^al  representativ  i‘  of  the  eonimiinit\ . 
W  ith  tile  |)erniission  ol  tin-  ehiel  oi'  headman,  each  household 
selected  an  area  to  he  farmed  lor  its  own  needs,  d’he  size  ol  the 
area  di  pendi-d  on  the  size  ol  tlu'  honsr'hold  and  tin*  labor  reiinire- 
ments  that  it  eonld  meet.  In  the  eaiK  ItJSOs  the  a\c'rajii‘  snhsis- 
tenee  household,  estimated  toc-onsist  ol  ti\c-  to  se\  en  people,  enl- 
fisated  about  threi'  acres  ol  upland  rice  and  one  to  two  acres  ol 
other  crops. 

Suhsistene»‘  farmers  in  t'eneral  uere  secaire  in  their  tenure 
under  eustomary  law,  but  the  lack  ol  a  re^istereil  title  in  some 
eases  acted  as  a  disincentive  to  land  improv  enumt  Ix'eause  ol  tlu- 
iuabilitv  ol  the  larmer  to  obtain  eri'dit  lor  its  dev flopnu-nt.  The 
I'xpausiou  ol  roads  in  rural  areas  has  rt-portt-dly  resulted  in  the 
siieeulativ  (■  seeurintJ  ol  titles  to  land  bv  nonlarmers.  In  the  areas 
eueompassed  liv  tin-  ^ov  t>rnment  s  major  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  [irojeets,  project  authorities  vv  ere  assisting  farmers  to  obtain 
title  belort-  infrastrueture  improvements  attraeteil  outside  land 
huv  CIS. 

•Keiiuisition  ol  public  land  by  ton-igners  was  possible  through 
leasehold;  some  laberians  also  aeipiired  land  on  that  basis.  Leases 
vvcri-  oidinarilv  for  20  yours,  but  e.\eej)tion.s  were  permitted  bv 
law  (the  eoueession  held  by  the  Firestom-  Plantations  (’ompanv  , 
gi  auted  in  192b.  was  lor  99  vears).  Other  government  land  w  as  ae- 
(|uired  bv  Liberians  iimh-r  regular  titles  lor  plantations  and  eom- 
nu  reial  larms.  These  organizations  nsi“d  hired  labor,  and  limited 
use  ol  wage  workers  was  made  even  by  subsistenei-  larms  ex- 
perieneiug  labor  shortagr-s  because  ol  the  migration  ol  familv 
members  to  urban  art-as.  'I'enanev .  shareeropiiing.  and  other  sv  s- 
tems  ol  uonovv  nership  cultiv  ation,  however,  ilid  not  appear  to  be 
generallv  praetiev'd  in  1984. 

Traditional  Agriculture 

rhe  traditional  small  agriculturists  produei-tl  most  ol  the 
eouutrv  s  food  crops.  Ixstimat(‘d  to  number  about  IbO, ()()()  hoiisi-- 
holds  in  the  earlv  l9S()s,  their  total  production  and  related 
eeoiiomie  aetivitii-s  aveounted  lor  about  18  |)ereent  ol  (iDP. 
\bout  90  perieut  ol  the  houseliokls  cultivated  rice,  aud  about  70 
liereeiit  also  grew  cassava.  Other  crops  included  maizt'.  yams, 
taro,  okra,  sugarcane,  peanuts,  and  assorted  vegetables.  Bananas 
and  some  citrus  fruit  were  also  grown  around  larmhouses.  Addi- 
tionallv .  one  ol  ev«-rv  lour  to  live  households  had  a  small  section  ol 
land,  averaging  Ix-tween  about  one-hall  an  acre  and  one  acre,  on 
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wliicli  oicat-ao  trrfs  i'rouii  to  |)r<)\  i(l('  cash  iiicoinc. 

Hicc,  u  liic'h  c-oiistitntc'cl  moic-  than  90  ikmccmI  of  the  siiiallholcicr 
outlet,  was  ,!»i()VMi  iiii(lc‘r  raiiitcci  coiKlitioiis.  'Flu-  ^oiu  ralK  lou 
Ici  of  soils  aiul  the  mitric'tit  lu-c-cls  of  the  vice-  plant  to  pvochuf 
a  rcasonahlc'  har\c‘sf  lorc-otl  larinc'ts  toc  icar  new  land  each  vear  for 
their  riee  c  rops.  In  the-  nc-w  arc*a  most  of  the  lart^e  trees  uc-re  c  ut 
clown  and  Imrnc'd;  the  ashc's  ic-tnrnc'd  to  thc‘  soil  rnincnals  that, 
aloinj;  uitli  ort'anie  inatcnials  aecinnnlatc'd  diirinji  tlie  fallow 
pc'i  iod,  lurnislied  snflieient  nntriemts  for  one  c  rop  of  riee.  If  thc' 
soil  was  tlien  not  too  inlcM  tilc*,  it  was  nsc'd  fora  sc-eond  or  third  year 
to  yrow  cassaxa  and  pc-aiuits,  aftc-r  sshieh  it  was  left  to  rc'tnrn  to 
hush  fallow  .  I'he  system  of  short  cultivation  periods  and  thc‘  sne- 
ec-eclin^  fallow  tcnin  of  nsnalK  c  ij^ht  or  more  yc-ars  appeared  to 
maintain  an  environmental  Ivalanec*  withmit  noticeahle  erosion 
and  destruc  tion  of  thc“  soil. 

Ahoiit  10  pc'reent  of  the*  ricc‘  procinetion  was  swamp  riee.  The 
principal  cliffc*renee  hetwc'en  traditional  eidtivation  practices  and 
those-  usc-cl  in  tlu-  tirowinK  of  upland  riee  was  the  pre-jeermination 
of  sec-cl,  which  was  tlic-n  broadcast  over  wet  freshvvatc*r  swamp 
soils.  The-  hijjhc-r  nutrient  c-ontc-nt  of  swamp  soils  permitted  riee  to 
he-  ^rown  tor  four  or  five  years,  followed  by  a  brief  fallow  period  of 
onlv  one  or  two  years,  bnproved  upland  riee  strains  have  been  in- 
trochiec-d  in  the  intc‘tcratc-cl  a)rrienltnral  development  projects 
S.ADFsh  and  inereasc'd  y  ields  more  than  25  percent  above  the  av  - 
erayte-  of  I, (KM)  to  1,100  pounds  per  aen*,  using  traditional  vari- 
etic-s,  have  bc-en  reported.  Many  farmers,  howev  er,  were  relne- 
tant  to  switch  to  the  new  strains  bc'canse  ofeoneern  over  their 
ability  to  produce-  aclc*c|natc-  c  rops  as  against  the-  known  certainties 
of  traditional  varietic-s.  In  swamp  riee  enltnrc*,  efforts  have  been 
made-  to  introduce  irrigatc-d  cultivation  using  ,Asian-sty  le  hand 
tc-ehnologic's.  An  average-  of  about  2, -300  pounds  jier  aen-  was 
aehievc-d  in  the  ADFs  eomparc-d  with  about  1,4(K)  pounds  by  the 
traditional  mc-thocl.  But  cc*rtain  disadvantages  have  aetc-d  as  disin- 
ec-ntivc-s  to  any  gre-at  sln'ft  to  swamp  riee-  cultivation.  They  in- 
ehidc-d  fac  tors  such  as  dangc-r  from  waterborne  clisc-asc-,  inability 
to  interero])  the*  rice-  in  flooded  fic-lds  with  v  egc-tablc-s  or  otheredi- 
ble  plants — a  usual  practice-  with  n])land  rice — and  a  reported 
preferenc  e  for  the-  taste-  of  upland  ric-e.  Lack  of  c-\i)c-ric-nc  c-  with 
w.iter  controls  has  also  advc-rsc-ly  aflc-etc-d  results.  In  particular, 
the  disruption  to  long-c-stablishc-cl  family  living  pattc-rns  closely 
related  to  the  upland  riee-  c  ulture  ey  c  lc-  has  tc-ndc-d  to  discourage- 
change-. 
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The  Rice  Supply 

Until  after  Work!  War  II  and  the  start  of  urban  j^rowth, 
domestic  production  satisified  most  of  Liberia’s  demand  for  rice. 
But  the  local  output  was  gradually  affected  by  the  movement  of 
labor  from  subsistejice  farms  to  mining,  agricultural  wage  employ¬ 
ment,  and  construction  jobs,  and  imports  of  rice  became  an  ines¬ 
capable  requirement.  Rice  was  purchased  from  domestic  farmers 
by  the  Liberia  Produce  Marketing  Uorijoration  (LPMC),  an  au¬ 
tonomous  government  entity,  but  the  farmer  was  free  to  sell  on  the 
private  market.  Efforts  by  the  LPM(>  to  buy  rice  were  affected  by 
the  official  price  offered,  which  for  a  long  time  was  largely  based  on 
the  government  objective  of  providing  cheap  food  to  urban  areas. 
The  low  purchase  price  was  generally  unattractive  to  the  farmer, 
who  was  further  dissatisified  with  the  LPMC’s  handling  proce¬ 
dures.  LPMC  producer  price-support  schemes  were  tried  to  en¬ 
courage  production  for  the  market,  but  the  overall  results  were  not 
especially  significant.  In  general  there  have  been  no  restrictions  on 
rice  imports.  Private  traders  have  engaged  in  the  business,  but  by 
far  the  larger  quantity  has  been  imported  by  the  LPMC.  LPMC 
policies  have  had  little  impact  on  domestic  production,  but  the 
large  amount  of  rice  the  corjjoration  imports  has  had  a  major  effect 
on  prices  throughout  the  country,  mainly  by  adjusting  import 
duties  to  maintain  low  urban  prices. 

Rice  imports  in  1965  totaled  over  35,000  tons.  VV'ith  a  rapidly 
growing  urban  population,  they  rose  to  59,000  tons  in  1971 — a 
high  to  that  point.  Concern  over  the  increasing  outlay  for  rice  im¬ 
ports  led  the  government  in  the  period  1973-74,  when  world  rice 
prices  were  rising,  to  allow  prices  in  Liberia  also  to  go  up.  This  ac¬ 
tion  was  followed  by  a  decline  in  urban  consumption  and  a  drop  in 
imports  to  34,000  tons  in  1975.  The  higher  domestic  price  was 
maintained  through  import  tariffs,  even  after  a  decline  occurred 
in  the  world  market,  thereby  producing  substantial  additional  re¬ 
venues  for  the  government.  Subsetiuently,  prices  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  market  again  rose  beyond  the  earlier  high,  but  the  LPMC 
maintained  the  domestic  level.  In  doing  .so,  the  corporation  was 
finally  selling  rice  at  a  considerably  lower  figure  than  it  paid  for 
the  commodity — in  essence,  providing  a  substantial  consumer 
subsidy  from  government  resources.  In  1978  almost  68, (KK)  tons 
were  imported,  and  in  early  1979  consideration  was  given  to  rais¬ 
ing  the  domestic  price.  Reports  of  a  large  price  increase  spread  in 
Monrovia,  leading  tt)  the  destructive  so-called  rice  riots  in  April 
(see  The  Rice  Riots,  ch.  1).  The  government  s  reaction  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  a  further  reduction  in  the  rice  price,  and  in  fiscal  year 
(FY — see  Cdossary)  1979-80  a  further  cost  to  the  government  was 
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estimated  at  ahojit  $3  inillioii.  Apparently  for  political  reasons, 
tht“  Peoples  Kedtnnption  ('onneil  continued  this  subsidy  pro^- 
ram,  which  cost  almost  $5  million  in  FY  1980-81.  Liberia’s  worse¬ 
ning  financial  situation,  however,  led  finally  to  a  major  increase  in 
the  domestic  rice  price  in  Septonber  1981  snffieient  to  cover  im¬ 
port  costs  and  to  provide  some  revenue  for  the  state.  The  j'overn- 
numt  declared  its  intention  to  raise  the  price  again  if  world  prices 
increased,  but  as  of  mid- 1984  further  action  had  not  been  re¬ 
ported. 

In  the  early  1980s  imports  averaged  over  100, (KK)  tons  annu¬ 
ally.  They  accounted  for  about  70  percent  of  the  country’s  total 
marketed  rice.  The  growth  in  the  imported  (piantity  appears  in 
part  to  have  been  caused  by  the  higher  pay  scales  introduced  for 
the  military  and  public  employees  and  the  further  increase  in 
buying  power  that  resulted  from  the  personnel  added  to  the  mil¬ 
itary  and  civil  service  payrolls.  Estimates  of  consumption  in  the 
early  1980s  placed  the  annual  per  capita  average  close  to  275 
pounds.  The  total  may  be  somewhat  lower  than  that,  howevt'r, 
when  reduced  by  the  unknown  amount  of  rict*  shipped  illicitly 
from  Liberia  to  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  principal  supplier  of  rice, 
usually  accounting  for  roughly  three-quarters  of  the  imported 
amount.  Part  of  the  amount  has  been  provided  since  1980  through 
the  United  States  Food  for  Peace  Program  (Public  Law  480)  at 
highly  concessionary  rates.  Imports  under  the  program  that  year 
totaled  almost  15,0(M)  tons,  and  in  1981  they  were  over  33,000 
tons.  In  1982  the  United  States  Congress  approved  a  $15  million 
PL480  allocation  for  Liberia,  and  the  same  amount  was  au¬ 
thorized  for  1983. 

Commercial  Crops 

Rubber  has  been  the  dominant  cash  crop  since  the  start  of 
productitm  in  the  1930s  by  the  Firestone  Plantations  Company. 
In  the  early  1980s  rubber  accounted  by  valm*  for  some  70  percent 
of  all  agricultural  exports,  and  the  industrs  employed  almost  30 
percent  of  all  Liberian  wage  earners.  In  1983  rubber  was  produc¬ 
ed  by  five  large  foreign-owned  concessions,  one  large  Liberian 
concession  under  government  control,  and  about  5,000  private 
Liberian  commercial  plantations  and  farms,  which  ranged  in  size 
from  fi\e  acres  to  l.OfK) acres.  The  foreign  concessions,  operating 
under  individual  agreements  with  the  government,  used  gener- 
alK  capital-intensive  protlnction  methods  and  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  practices  and  inputs.  They  were  run  b\  highly  trained, 
mainb  expatriate  managerial  and  technical  staffs.  They  possessed 
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Aerial  view  of  the  Firestone  Plantations 
Company  operation  at  Harhel 


Baled  rubber  f.v  loaded  on  ehartered  ship 
for  transport  to  forei'^n  markets 
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Tankers  deliver 
liquid  latex 
from  field  stations 
to  a  processing  plant. 


A  rubber  worker 
spraying  youn^,  rubber 
trees  in  preparation 
for  replanting 


Tapping,  a  rubber  tree 
demands  (i,reat  skill  as 
a  thin,  precise  incision 
is  made  in  the  bark. 

Photos  courtesy  Fireslotw 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
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w’fll-dfveloped  infrastructures  that  heuefited  nut  only  employees 
of  the  concessions  at  all  levels  hut  also  the  areas  adjacent  to  the 
concession.  These  concessions,  however,  were  also  characterized 
hy  j'enerally  high  overhead  costs  that  affected  their  operational 
profits,  most  markedly  during  periods  of  low  world  prices  for  nib- 
her. 

In  1984  rubber  concessions  in  Liberia  were  dominated  by 
American  companies.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Fire¬ 
stone  Plantations  ('ompany,  which  held  concessions  of  130,000 
acres  at  Harbel,  east  of  Monrovia,  and  another  of  20,000  acres 
near  Harper,  in  southern  Liberia;  together.  Firestone  had  about 
84,0(K)  acres  planted  on  these  concessions.  The  Liberian  Agricul¬ 
tural  (.'ompany  (LAC)  was  established  in  1959  by  Italian  interests 
but  was  subseciuently  taken  over  by  Uniroyal.  Its  concession  con¬ 
sisted  of6(K),(K)0  acres  east  of  the  port  of  Buchanan  of  which  some 
22,0(K)  acres  were  planted.  Another  American  concern,  the  B.F. 
(Goodrich  (Company,  acipiired  a  6(X),(K)0-acre  concession  north  of 
Monrovia  in  1954  and  eventually  planted  about  18,000  acres  in 
rubber  trees,  but  Coodrich  .sold  the  operation  in  1981.  A  fourth 
company,  which  included  American  shareholders,  was  the 
Liberia  Company.  Established  in  1949,  the  company  had  a  ctm- 
ct'ssion  of  1()0,(X)0  acres,  of  which  about  6,200  acres  had  been 
planted. 

Large  concessions  held  by  other  than  American  interests  in¬ 
cluded  those  held  by  the  Salala  Rubber  Corporation,  a  joint 
Dutch-German  venture  begun  in  1959,  and  by  a  privately  owned 
Liberian  firm,  the  African  Fruit  Company.  The  former  had  plan¬ 
ted  some  6,2(X)  acres  on  a  1(X), 000-acre  holding.  The  latter  s  con¬ 
cession,  dating  from  1952,  consisted  of 6(X),000  acres  located  near 
(Greenville  in  Sinoe  (Gounty,  but  less  than  6,(X)0  acres  had  been 
planted  at  the  time  of  the  1980  coup.  The  African  Fruit  (Gom- 
pany  s  concession  was  confiscated  in  1981  by  the  military  govern¬ 
ment,  and  there  was  little  information  available  about  subsequent 
operatioi\s  there.  In  April  1984,  when  Doe  announced  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  return  confiscated  properties  to  their  owium  s,  he  excluded 
agricultural  land,  explaining  that  such  property  had  been  con¬ 
tracted  out  “in  the  intercvst  of  government. 

Operating  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  Liberian-owned  com¬ 
mercial  rubber  farms  first  appeared  in  the  early  19(X)s,  when  die 
rubber  tree  was  introduced  into  the  country  from  South  America. 
The  industry  became  important  commercially  at  that  level,  how¬ 
ever,  only  after  the  start  of  Firestone  s  large-scale  operations  and 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  American  company  s  encouragement  of 
outgrower  farm  developmcmt  through  the  provision  of  planting 
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materials  and  technical  assistance.  Liberian  participation  i?i  the 
indnstry  was  j^iven  a  tiirther  stiinnhis  by  hi^h  prices  for  rubber 
after  VV'orld  War  II.  By  1950  scnne  460  privately  owned  rubber 
farms  existed.  A  decade  later  the  number  had  risen  to  almost 
2,4(K)  farms,  and  it  reached  5,(K)0  in  the  1970s.  Larger,  more  effi¬ 
ciently  operated  fiirms  were  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  by  Firestone  and  other  companies,  and  by  the 
1970s  their  yields  paralleled  those  of  the  concessions. 

The  numerous  small  rubber  farmers,  most  of  whom  culti¬ 
vated  holding's  of  less  than  10  acres,  received  little  or  no  assistance 
from  the  concessions.  Their  stock  was  of  generally  poor  (juality^ 
Krown  mostly  from  iinselectetl  seedlings,  and  management  and 
jjrothiction  standards  were  low.  Beginning  in  1978  the  govern¬ 
ment  ntidertook  a  program  aimed  specifically  at  helping  farmers 
hav  ing  holdings  of  less  than  150  acres.  This  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  Liberian  Bobber  Dtwelopment  Unit(LRDU),  established 
that  year  as  a  semiaiitonomons  agency  within  the  .Ministry  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  The  LRDU  s  principal  aims  have  been  to  furnish  exten¬ 
sion  services;  provide  financial  assistance  for  replanting  with  im¬ 
proved  seedlings;  rehabilitate  old  trees  that  have  tapping  poten¬ 
tials;  improve  on-farm  processing;  and  train  workers  in  modern 
tech?ii<|ues.  The  project  in  1984  covered  Montserrado,  Bong, 
Niinba,  and  Grand  Ba.ssa  counties.  The  accomplishment  of 
LRDU  s  replanting  and  rehabilitation  targets  was  set  originally  at 
five  y  ears  from  1979  but  was  subse(}uently  altered  to  eight  years. 
The  delay  in  implementation  has  been  attributed  to  the  fanners’ 
slow  initial  response  to  the  program  but  appears  in  some  degree 
to  have  been  affected  also  bv  lower  world  rubber  prices  in  the 
early  198()s. 

Total  rubber  production  in  1960  was  47,4(X)  tons,  of  which 
the  concessions  acconnti’d  for  40,450  tons  (about  85  percent)  and 
Liberian  farms  for  about  6,950  tons.  In  1970  the  total  reached 
85,6.50  tons;  70  jicrcent  (25,.350  tons)  was  j^roduced  by  Liberian 
(.(mimercial  operations.  (Growth  in  output  during  the  1970s  was 
relativ  ely  slow,  and  total  production  stood  at  abovit  90,(K)0  tons  in 
1980  and  1981.  In  the  latter  year  the  concessions  account(‘d  for7.3 
percent  and  Liberian  farms  for  27  percent.  In  the  early  1980s, 
lower  world  rubber  prices  and  declining  producer  returns  acted 
as  disincentives,  to  both  the  concession  and  the  small  farmers,  to 
expand  plant»‘d  and  fap|)ed  areas  or  to  rt'i^lant  with  higher  yield¬ 
ing  strains.  .'\t  least  one-fourth  of  all  rubber  tr<‘<‘S  were  believ  t“d  to 
be  past  the  |n-ak  production  period,  and  another  one-fourth 
would  reach  that  stage  bcfiire  the  end  of  the  dec  ade.  Fight  yc-ars 
would  be  reciuired  for  a  newly  plantc'd  tree  to  reach  producing 
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lli)\M‘\«‘r,  sul>staiitial  inmil)t‘rs  o(  trees  on  lal)erjan  laniis 
were  not  tapped — o\’er  (i()  p<‘reeiit  on  lariiis  under  125  acres  (in 
1974)  and  alrout  20  perer  nl  on  tlie  eoneessions  (in  1980). 

(a)tK*e  is  native  to  lalM-ria.  (.'onsistin^  ol  a  distinct  species 
{lih(‘ri(ica),  it  soon  Ireeanu'  a  c-asli  crop  lor  the  earl\  setthn  s  u  ho 
sold  eoHee  to  toreii'n  trading;  \<’ssels.  B\  the  lS40s  more  tlian 
21,000  trees  had  he«‘n  planted.  inostK  in  Montserrado  (ionnty. 
rhe  coastal  counties  remained  the  ])rineipal  sei-ne  of  eoflei'  enlti- 
\ation  until  alter  World  War  II,  when  tlu*  rohusta  \arietv  was  in- 
troduc'i‘d,  and  widr‘sj)rc‘ad  plantinti  oeenrred  in  \ind)a  and  Lola 
eonnties.  These  two  eoimties  ha\a*  since  heeome  the  larijest  areas 
ot  cotTee  t'rowintl;  in  1982  Ximha  Oonnty  aeconnted  for  about 
51,500  acres  and  Lola  (.'onnt\  for  30,700  acres  out  ol  a  total  area 
desoted  to  coffee-,  estimatc-d  that  \c-ar  at  some  92,000  acrc-s. 

(,'olfee  prodnetion  was  oxc-rwhe-hninsiK  in  the  hands  ol  Libe¬ 
rian  smallholders,  both  commercial  and  traditional.  Most  ol  the 
commercial  growc-rs  cnltivatc-d  arc-as  ol  coHee  trec-s  under  25 
acres  and  the-  coflec-  holding's  of  the-  traditional  cultixators  a\  er- 
affed  less  than  two  acrc-s.  A  larj^e  part  of  the-  e-vistinti  coffe-e  tree-s 
were  ^rown  from  rnn-of-the-mill  se-e-el,  we  re-  mostly  plante-d  in  the 
1950s,  and  have  producc-d  low  y  ields.  In  the  mid-1970s  the-  ^o\  - 
ernmeut  establishe-el  the  parastatal  Liberia (lolfe-e  and  Ooeoa  (a)r- 
poration  (IXXXf)  to  assist  colft*e-  yjrowers.  The-  protiram  has  in- 
eluded  the  establishment  of  nurserie-s  to  pro\  ide  improv  e-d  see“d- 
linjis.  Under  the  program,  proposed  ne-w  planting  were-  se-t  at 
about  5,500  aert-s  for  the  pe-riod  1977-82.  But  le-ss  than  25  peree-nt 
of  the-  goal  reportc-dly  had  be-en  reached  by  the-  latte-r  y  e-ar. 

The-  amount  of  eoHc-e  produced  in  Libe-ria  was  not  de-finite-ly 
known  be-eause-  nndc-te-rmine-el  epiantitie-s  re-gnlarly  entered  the 
re-pnblic  s  trade-  channels  Irom  neighboring  c-ountries.  In  the 
e-arly  198()s  c-xports  range-cl  from  about  9,000  to  11. (HK)  tons,  and 
roughly  7(K)  tons  wc-rc-  c-onsnme-d  domestic  ally .  Libe-ria  has  be-en  a 
me-mbe-r  of  the-  International  (a)He-e  Organization  (KX)),  which  in 
the-  e-arly  1980s  se-t  an  e-xport  ejuota  on  Libe-ria  s  sales  to  mc-mbe-r- 
bny  e-rs  of  approximate-ly  9,f>(M)  tons  annnally .  Some  c-ofle-e-  w  as 
also  sold  to  nonmeinbe-rs.  Libya,  a  nonmembe-r,  had  re-ache-d  an 
agre-c-me-nt  with  I.ibc-ria  to  purelnise-  some-  2,200  tons  annually 
from  1981  through  1985.  But  Liberia  was  unable- to  meet  the- goal 
in  1981  and  1982,  providing  during  that  two-y  e-ar  pe-riod  a  total  ol 
less  than  2,800  tons. 

The-  cacao  tre-e-,  whose-  see-els  are-  the-  sonree-  ol  c-oe-oa,  e-oc-oa 
butte-r,  and  choc-olate-,  is  bc-lie-ve-d  to  hav  e-  be-en  first  introdneed  in 
the-  e-arly  19(K)s  by  Libe-rian  Kru  and  (irebo  labore-rs  who  had 
worke-d  on  |)lautations  on  the-  island  of  Fernando  Po  in  the  (inll  ol 
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( .iiiiica.  It  was  mrow  ii  in  tiu'  coastal  area  oeeiipied  1)\  tliose  etlniie 
groups  in  suntlteastern  lalH'iia,  hut  i>roil\u  tion  n'liiaineil  rela¬ 
tively  liinitecl.  Aft<‘r  World  War  II  a  larye  l()ri'ii'n-ow ned  planta¬ 
tion  was  started  in  northern  Liheria,  w  here  eeolotiieal  londitions 
were  considered  better.  I'Ih’  area  proved  less  than  ideal,  la  w- 
ever.  and  the  |)lantation  eventnallv  was  converted  to  rnhher 
Snhse(|nentlv .  the  production  of  cacao  heans.  like  coffee,  has 
hec‘n  a  sinallholcler  aetiv  itv  .  Kxistinii  trec-s  vvc-rc-  niostlv  jdanted  in 
the  195().s  thronjih  the-  use  of  nnsc'lc‘etc“cl  sc-eds.  Vicdcls  have  hcen 
Uc-nc'rallv  low,  and  many  trc-c-s  hy  the  late-  197()s  vvc-rc‘  past  their 
peak  ivrocinction  |)c-riocl.  The'  IXX,’(.'  nnrscMies  were’  also  |)rodnc  - 
iiiii  hybrid  cacao  scecllinns  that  were  exiicetc  cl  to  improve  future 
ontiint  materiallv 

In  the-  c-arlv  I9>S()s  most  cacao  was  |)roclneed  in  Hoim.  hofa. 
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and  Niml)a  counties,  whicli  tojictlicr  accounted  for  about  tlucc- 
(luartcrs  of  the  85, ()()()  a<'n‘S  in  falxaia  dcsoted  to  this  tia*e  crop. 
Few  cacao  products  were  list'd  in  tlie  coiintrx ,  and  tfie  soliime  of 
cacao  iirodiict'd  was  related  priniariK  to  world  market  prices.  In 
the  late  IhTOs  exports  were  under  .5,000  tons  anunalK  ,  hut 
erninent  fi^nn's  showt-tl  a  rise  to  over  7,000  tons  in  1981,  appa- 
reiith  stimnlatt'd  h\  world  demand.  The  acreaf'e  in  cacao  trees 
was  rt'portt'd  to  hax'e  expandt'd  from  6.3,900  acres  to  8.5, (K)0  acres 
hetwt't'ii  1977  and  1982.  The  expansion  has  heeu  attrihutetl 
inaiiiK  to  the  urowth  in  nnmher  of  agricultural  smallholder 
households. 

In  contrast  with  nihher,  coHee,  and  cacao  iiroduction,  alarj^e 
part  of  the  palm  oil  produced  was  ohtained  from  wild  trees.  The 
oil  palm  f^row  s  throughout  Liheria  hut  is  particularly  ahundant  in 
the  coastal  savanna,  where  aix'as  of  oil  palms  have  heen  estimated 
to  average  .30  trees  per  acre*.  Inland  tlu'  trees  grow  in  fallow  areas, 
and  groves  are  found  around  v  illages.  Palm  oil  is  a  principal  item 
in  the  Liherian  diet,  and  a  large  numher  of  agricultural  house¬ 
holds  make  their  own  oil  from  wild  fruit.  A  numher  of  private 
falH'iian  and  joint  Liherian-foreign  commercial  operations  were 
engaged  in  growing  oil  palms  in  tht'earlv'  1980s.  In  addition,  sev¬ 
eral  parastatals,  including  the  LFNK-',  the  LPP(h  the  Biito  Oil 
Palm  (’orporation  (B()P(9,  and  the  lAecoris  Oil  Palm  (Corporation 
(OOP(.'),  had  ongoing  programs  to  expand  formal  plantings  of  oil 
palms.  The  BOP(.'  and  DOPCC  operations,  which  in  early  1984  ap¬ 
peared  to  he  functioning  satisfactorilv  ,  were  hast'd  on  plantations 
that  were  sup[)lemented  hy  production  from  the  groves  of  small¬ 
holder  contractors.  .As  of  198.3  the  parastatals.  principallv  BOP(,' 
.md  l)OI’(,',  had  almost  1.5, (MM)  acres  in  oil  palms.  Tlu'  major  pri¬ 
vate  operations  had  close  to  .5,(MM)  adtlitional  acres. 

In  the  earlv  198().s  production  of  i^ahn  oil  was  estimatetl  at 
ovei  27, (MM)  tons,  of  which  ronghlv  22. (MM)  tons  were  consumed 
domesticallv ,  the  remainder  was  exported.  Little  palm  kernel  oil 
was  used  in  Liheria.  and  exported  protluction  declined  in  the 
I97()s  from  about  4, .500  tons  in  197(r  to  2, 100  tons  in  1980.  It  was 
antici|)ated  that  exjxn  ts  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernel  oil  would  in¬ 
crease  during  the  I98()s  as  existing  plantings  nndi'r  the  parastatal 
projects  reached  hearing  age  and  acreage  iix  reased. 

F.cologic  al  conditions  in  Liheria  s  sandv  coastal  zone  offer  an 
im|X)rtant  |X)tential  for  the  commercial  cultivation  of  coconuts 
and  the  prodix  tion  of fopra,  an  exportable  iti'in  in  world  (h'inand; 
evi'iitiiallv  coconut  oil  would  also  he  exportahU'.  Individual 
households  in  the  coastal  /.one  regnlarly  ])lanted  cix'oniit  trees, 
hut  in  the  earlv  198()s  pnrelv  c-ommercial  operations  consisted  of 
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oiiK  a  (fu  [)laiitati(>ns  and  an  I  ,I’P(  '  i)r()j(‘C't  in  tlif  (irccin  illn  area 
ot  Sinoc  ( .'onntx .  I'ln-  latt<‘r  |)rojt‘c  t  iiiflndcd  the  pi()\  ision  of  li>  h- 
rul  softlliuj's  to  s\naUlu»Uli'vs  lot  sunu'  'ZOdWM)  at-ros;  al)ont  700 
ac  ros  wcro  r(‘|iort<‘d  to  ha'  <“  hocn  planted  1)\  1 9S 1 .  Doincstio  con- 
Mnn|9jon  ot  C‘oconnts  "as  ostiniated  at  0,5()()  to  7,0(M)  tons  in  the 
carl'  198()s. 

Communal  Farms 

I'lu'  C'onnnnnal  farm  system  has  ht'en  in  existence  only  since 
1981 ,  \v  h<-n  so-called  jirodncer  coopt'iati'es  were  (‘Stahlished  h\ 
a  proclamation  of  tin-  head  of  state;  le"  oi'erational  details  were 
a'ailahle  in  mid-1984.  The  counties  and  the  several  territories 
"x-re  directed  to  set  np  c-oopt'iati'  t*  farms,  "  liich  were  mainly  to 
^ro"  U|)land  ricac  Fifjnres  for  1982  indicated  that  each  count'-  "as 
responsihle  for  startint^  farms  that  'vonld  occupy  a  total  art'a  of 
3,500  acres.  Thus  3l,5(K)  acres  "ithin  the  nine  covmties  'vo\ild  he 
iii'ol'  ed  in  the  prodnc«‘r  eoojierative  protiram.  The  farm  art'a  for 
each  territory  "as  nnkno"n  hut  appeared  to  he  at  least  1,500 
acres.  It  'vas  not  ch'ar  "hether  sociopolitical  vic'vs  'vere  a 
motivatinji  factor,  hi.t  increased  food  production  and  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  johs  "'('re  statt'd  aims.  Also  helit''  ('d  to  Ix'  a  possihh'  ohjt'c- 
ti'('  "as  the  tj;('neration  of  hinds  for  puhlic  "orks  in  the  comities 
.md  districts  that  'vonld  rt'plact'  the  rf'vt'mies  lost  when  tlu'  mili¬ 
tary  tiox  eminent  ahnlished  the  hnt,  progress,  and  deveh'pint'iit 
tax  after  the  coup.  (Tliis  tax  xvas  r('stor('d  in  1983. )  Farmers  livinj; 
"ithin  the  ar<'a  of  a  communal  farm  "ere  recpiired  to  eontrihute 
labor  for  the  nt''v  undertaking',  amonntinK  to  three  da>  s  a  "’ec'k  at 
one  of  the  communal  farms  durinj'  the  harvi'St  season.  A  farmer 
"as  apparc'iith  snhji'ct  to  a  fim'  or  imprisonment  if  he  failed  to 
com()h  . 

Livestock 

In  1984  tlu'  li'  t'stock  st'ctor  of  ayricultiirt'  occuiiii'f'  a  minor 
position  in  tht'  monetar>  (-DP.  Its  most  important  contrihution 
"as  in  |)oultr>  raising,  e^ti  jiroduction,  and  a  Ki'm  ,all\-  limited 
out|)ut  of  |)ork  aiuf  hi'i'l.  ( aiats  and  sht'c'])  "'er('  foniui  in  th('  tradi¬ 
tional  econoni'  ,  and  tliere  "cre  usnalK  some  c  hickens  around  the 
'  illat'es.  Morses  wer<'  x  irtnalh-  ahsi'iit  ht'cause  of  the  i)resc'nc('  of 
the  tsetse'  fly  .Althoni'h  cattle  "cre  found  in  xarious  parts  of  the 
conntrx .  tlu'ir  raising'  "as  also  st'rionsh  hampt'rt'd  h>  the'  same 
diseas*'  'cctor;  mon'o'c'r,  thi'rc'  "as  also  a  shortaj'*'  of  I'ood  firaz- 
inU  areas.  Suhstantial  ('xpenditnres  of  foreittn  assets  "f're  regu- 
larK  mad('  to  satisfy  nrhan  re*|nir('ments  for  importt'd  iu'ef. 

The  most  common  catti*'  in  hihc'ria  are  a  nati'c  West  African 
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shorthorn  breed.  Brown  or  black  in  color,  they  are  relatively 
small  animals  that  lorajie  on  the  natural  v  ejjetation  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  resistant  to  tropical  diseases.  Each  of  them  attains  a  maximum 
weight  ofal)ont5(K)  pounds.  A  slightly  larger  animal  of  the  Ndama 
strain  has  been  introdnct'd  from  (hiinea.  This  breed  is  particu¬ 
larly  resistant  to  sleeping  sickness  (trypanosomiasis)  transmitted 
by  the  tsetse  fly.  The  Ministry  of  Agricnlture,  after  considerable 
experimentation  with  different  breeds  and  strains  for  adaptability 
to  Liberian  conditions,  has  recommended  raising  the  Ndama. 
Herds  are  found  in  the  coastal  savanna  in  the  area  of  Monrovia, 
where  they  provide  a  source  of  beef  for  the  city. 

Sheep  and  goats  are  found  throughout  the  country;  they  are 
small  breeds  kept  primarily  for  meat.  In  the  mid-1980.s  there 
were  also  about  100,000  hogs.  Some  pig  farms  operated  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis  near  the  large  urban  centers,  but  they  were  rela¬ 
tively  small,  hampered  by  the  lack  of  proper  domestic  feeds.  The 
government  had  promoted  hog  raising,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  small  native  animal,  which  seldom  exceeds 
1(K)  pounds  in  weight.  In  1984  an  Americaiirowned  flour  mill  in 
the  Monrovia  area  had  proposed  construction  of  a  feed  mill  that 
would  use  residue  from  its  flour  milling  operations,  together  with 
other  domestic  materials  and  some  imported  grains,  to  produce 
feeds  for  commercial  pig  (arms. 

Ohickens,  which  are  kept  by  rural  families  throughout  the 
country,  are  of  native  breed,  small  in  size,  and  poor  layers,  pro¬ 
ducing  only  about  50  eggs  a  year  partly  because  of  feed  deficien¬ 
cies.  During  the  1960s  a  number  of  Liberians  established  com¬ 
mercial  chicken  farms  with  government  aid  to  supjily  meat  and 
eggs  to  urban  areas.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  egg  production  was 
reported  to  meet  urban  recpiirements.  Most  commercial  opera¬ 
tions  in  1984  were  located  in  the  \  icinitv  of  Monrov  ia.  The  price  of 
chicken  meat  was  high — in  early  1984  well  over  81  a  pound  for 
whole  birds.  A  major  problem  in  raising  poultry  commercialK 
was  the  cost  of  feed,  most  of  which  had  to  be  imported.  The  pro¬ 
posed  feed  mill  at  Monrovia  would  reduce  the  dependenci'  on  im¬ 
ports  and  presumably  encourage  expanded  production  of  broil¬ 
ers. 

Forestry 

In  1984  Liberia  s  forestry  resource  remained  oni"  of  its  most 
important  assets.  Situated  south  of  thi*  Troi)ic  of  (dancer,  in  the 
moist  belt  along  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  country  s  land  area  was  covered  b\  forest  and  woodland.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  cover  were  some  3,500  sejuare  miles  of  virgin  pro- 
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duc'tive  forest,  (.'oininercial  exploitation  of  forest  areas  for  loj^s 
and  timlu'r  tor  exjun  t  hej^an  in  a  small  way  in  the  early  196()s. 
Karly  operations  were  hindered  hy  a  lack  of  access  roads  in  com¬ 
mercial  fort'st  areas  and  hy  the  hit'll  c(;st  of  new  road  construction. 
In  1963  about  4  million  hoard  feet  of  timher  were  exported.  Ten 
years  later  the  reported  total  was  105  million  hoard  feet.  During 
the  1970.S  the  annual  total  varied  considerahly ,  hut  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  decade  exports  averaged  well  over  1(K)  million  hoard 
feet  a  year,  reaching  a  high  of  166  million  hoard  feet  in  1960.  The 
increasing  importance  of  the  forestry  sector  was  apparent  in  its 
growing  share  of  (iDF,  which  rose  in  constant  terms  from  1  per¬ 
cent  in  1970  to  5.2  percent  in  1980.  During  this  period  the  value 
of  logs  and  sawn  timher  exports  in  current  dollars  increased  from 
$5.9  million  to  $72.5  million,  accounting  in  1970  and  1980  for  2.5 
percent  and  12  percent,  respectively  ,  of  total  merchandise  export 
earnings.  The  situation  changed  drastically  in  1981,  however, 
when  earnings  declined  to  a  little  more  than  $41  million.  A  suh- 
stantial  drop  in  production  that  occurred  that  year  has  heen  attri¬ 
buted  in  considerahle  part  to  economic  in\certainties  after  the 
change  of  government  in  1980.  But  a  decline  in  international 
prices  and  the  effects  of  the  increasing  value  of  the  dollar  on  mar¬ 
ket  competitiveness  were  also  important  factors. 

The  country  s  forests  consisted  of  two  predominant  kinds, 
which,  with  the  transitional  mixed  forest  hetween  them,  ac¬ 
counted  for  all  hut  a  minor  part  of  the  total  tree  vegetation.  Ever¬ 
green  hardwood  rain  forests,  whose  trees  c‘.xhihited  no  marked 
seasonal  leaf  fall,  occupied  large  areas  in  a  wide  zone  paralleling 
the  coast  in  which  the  annual  rainfall  was  over  80  inches  and  there 
was  no  pronounced  dry  season,  Beyi)nd  this  zone,  in  the  mort* 
northerly  and  northwesteTii  parts  of  the  country,  the  forest  con¬ 
sisted  of  moist-climate  semideciduous  species.  This  vegetation 
resemhled  the  rain  forest  in  general  appearance',  hut  leaves  were 
lost  in  an  annual  pattt'rn,  although  not  all  species  shed  their  lea\  es 
at  the  same  time;  thus,  trees  were  hare  for  vary  ing  periods.  The 
remaining  tree  vegetation  included  the  mangrox  e  forests  of  the 
hrackish  lagoons  and  the  edges  of  some  rivers  in  the  coastal  area. 
The  coastal  area  was  also  characterized  hy  a  strip,  roughly  10 
miles  in  average  width,  consisting  mostly  of  wooded  sav  anna  that 
harl  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  clearing  of  the  original  raiii  forest  hy 
cultivators,  suhseouent  hiirnings,  and  deterioration  of  the  soil.  In 
1984  the  vegetation  was  mainly  scatten'd  low  trees,  oil  palms, 
hush,  and  occasional  patches  of  remnant  rain  fort'st.  Similarly,  in 
a  relatively  extensive  area  (if  the  liir  northwi'st  and  in  a  small  part 
of  northern  Nimha  (amnty,  heav  y  cultiv  ation  ov  i'r  a  long  period 
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accoinpanit'cl  l)y  consistent  burning  had  also  degraded  land  that 
formerly  had  been  covered  by  seinidecidnoiis  forest  to  a  savanna 
of  scattered  fire-resistant  trees  and  high  grasses. 

The  species  of  trees  in  the  present-day  high  forest  and  other 
(“\  idiMict',  including  ancient  burial  sites,  indicate  that  a  large  part 
of  the  forest  area  had  at  one  time  beeii  exploited  for  agriculture. 
Karb  in  the  second  millennium  A.D.,  shifting  cultivation,  in 
uhich  upland  rice  was  a  main  crop,  spread  through  the  area. 
M  uch  of  tlu‘  then-virgin  forest  was  cut  over  by  a  population  that  is 
believed  to  have  been  substantially  larger  in  the  middle  of  the 
milh-nninm  than  exists  in  present-day  Liberia  (.see  The  African 
Background,  ch.  1).  From  about  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
this  population  was  greatly  reduced  by  slave  trading,  disease,  and 
uaHarc  A  larg«‘  part  of  the  land  temporarily  in  tree  fallow  re- 
\  cited  to  high  forest,  although  the  latter  was  of  a  secondary 
( liaractei ,  having  tn'cs  that  differed  from  those  of  the  original 
forest 

I'lider  forestry  legislation  enacted  in  1953,  areas  of  national 
fon  sts  wiTc  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  They 
were  largely  uninhabited  regions,  and  agriculture — especially  of 
a  shifting  nature — was  prohibited  in  them;  some  encroachment, 
however,  has  been  reported.  Varying  in  size  from  about  IT.srjuare 
miles  to  1.9H5  sipiare  miles,  they  encompassed  in  the  late  197()s 
over  b,4(K)  scjuare  miles,  or  17  percent  of  the  land  area.  About  61 
percent  was  IcKatc'd  in  the  rain  forests  of  southeastern  Liberia, 
another  36  percent  consisting  of  both  rain  and  semideciduous 
forest  was  in  the  northwest,  and  the  remainder  was  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country,  (hitting  of  trees  in  the  national  forests  and 
other  high  forests  was  regulated  by  the  government .  Exploitation 
has  bc-en  effected  through  a  system  of  leased  concc'ssions,  the  first 
of  which  was  grautc'd  ill  the-  195()s.  In  the  early  198()s  about  75  per- 
c  c'iit  of  the  high  forc*st  was  in  the  hands  of  such  concessionaires, 
approximately  thrc'c'-cjuarters  of  whom  were  foreigners  (in  1982 
foreigne-rs  held  .33  concessions  in  all).  Of  the  other  conc  c-ssious,  10 
percent  were  Liberian  owned,  and  Liberians  held  majority  in¬ 
terests  in  another  1.5  pc'rccmt. 

Thc-rc-  were  about  2.3.5  tree-  sjn'cic's  suitable  for  timbcM  ,  but 
only  about  1.50  of  these  were  found  in  sufficient  xolunu-  for 
economical  exploitation.  In  1984  fewcT  than  one-third  ofthc-  latter 
were  geiicTalb  known  in  world  markets.  A  handfiil,  incinding 
specie's  classified  as  West  African  mahogain ,  rc'dwood,  and  wal¬ 
nut,  had  intrinsic  values  that  made'  them  rc'adih  niarkc'table,  but 
other  exploited  spc'cic's  facc'd  strong  compe-tition. 

The  country’s  large  forc-stre  resources  have  tc'iidc'd  to  di- 
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mitiish  interest  in  reforestation  and  tree  plantation  development. 
Some  experimental  plantings  of  exotic  species  were  begun  in  the 
early  196()s  by  the  Forestry  Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  Liberia.  In  the  early  1970s  concessionaires  under  leasing  agree¬ 
ments  began  some  reforestation,  and  during  the  decade  the  gov¬ 
ernment  initiated  a  program  with  foreign  aid.  A  main  objective  of 
the  program  has  been  the  establishment  of  industrial  plantations. 
In  the  early  1980s  reforested  and  plantation  areas  totaled  about 
16,0(K)  acres  (25  square  miles),  according  to  the  Forestry  De- 
\  elopment  Authority,  an  agency  .set  up  under  1976  legislation  to 
administer  forestry  matters. 

Fishing 

The  fishing  resources  off  the  Liberian  coast  in  1984  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  considerable  and  included  such  well-known  food  fish 
as  croaker,  grunt,  sea  bream,  mackerel,  snapper,  sole,  grouper, 
tuna,  and  various  sardines.  Shrimp,  rock  lobster,  crab,  and  oys¬ 
ters  were  also  caught.  Until  1955  commercial  fishing  had  been 
carried  out  solely  by  Kru  fishermen  living  along  the  coast  and  by 
the  Fante  from  Ghana,  whose  enclave  settlements  were  found  in 
all  larger  towns  and  in  some  smaller  coastal  villages.  Fishing  was 
mainly  by  hand  lines  and  small  nets  from  dug-out  canoes,  some  of 
which  had  outboard  motors.  Estimates  of  the  total  catch  vary 
widely  but  have  been  as  high  as  5,000  tons  a  year. 

The  best  fishing  grounds  lie  a  considerable  distance  off  the 
coast.  In  1955  exploitation  began  by  the  new  Liberian-owned 
Mesurado  Fishing  Company,  which  used  a  fleet  of  small  trawlers. 
By  the  early  1960s  the  company  had  established  a  number  of  cold 
storage  facilities  throughout  the  country,  including  at  the  Fire¬ 
stone  plantation  at  Harbel,  the  iron  mine  at  Bomi  Hills,  and  the 
towns  of  Buchanan,  Gbarnga,  Nimba,  and  others.  It  also  acquired 
refrigerated  trucks.  The  modern  commercial  fish  catch,  largely  by 
Mesurado,  rose  from  about  1,160  tons  in  1960  to  almost  11,000 
tons  in  1975.  Nearly  600  tons  of  shrimp  were  also  taken  that  year 
and  were  qviick  frozen  in  a  plant  built  by  the  company.  The  total 
catch,  including  that  by  Kru  and  Fante  fishermen,  met  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  domestic  demands  until  1980,  when  output  by 
Mesurado  ceased  because  of  financial  constraints  that  prevented 
maintenance  of  its  fleet  in  operating  condition.  The  company  con¬ 
tinued  to  supply  l(Kal  demands,  however,  through  imports, 
which  amounted  that  year  to  14,4(K)  tons.  Three  new  fishingcom- 
panies  began  operations  in  1982,  and  in  mid-1983  Mesurado  en¬ 
tered  into  a  joint  fishing  venture  with  American  interests.  Details 
on  Mesurado  s  subsequent  operations  were  not  available  in  1984. 
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iiilaiicl  sul)si.st(‘iK(‘  lisliin^  was  tarried  on  in  tlie  lajioons, 
swamps,  streams,  and  rivms  tliroughont  the  eomitrs .  Roiit^h  esti¬ 
mates  plated  the  eateh  at  about  4,()(K)  tons  a  \  ear.  Tlie  eonstrue- 
tion  of  fisli  ponds  hej'an  after  World  War  If,  and  in  the  earl>  196()s 
fish  farminf>;  hatl  reeeived  eneouraj'ement  from  the  j'overnment. 
The  extension  of  the  frozen  fish  supply  network  hy  .Vlesnrado  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  redueed  the  market  for  pond  fish.  There  was  also  the 
likelihood  that  the  ponds  had  not  been  properly  maintained,  re¬ 
sulting  in  redueed  output,  anti  by  tlie  early  197()s  main  ponds 
were  reportedly  out  of  operation. 


Mining 

The  mining  seetor  has  been  the  single  largest  eontribntor  to 
(iDF  sinee  the  niid-196()s,  when  iron  ore  beeame  tin*  dominant 
industrx'.  During  the  early  197()s  it  aeeounted  for  some  31  pereent 
of  total  CJDP.  Its  share  deelined  from  the  mid-197()s,  however,  to 
about  21  pereent  when  value  added  by  iron  ore  (about  95  pereent 
of  the  seetor  total)  fell.  Mining  s  share  again  rose  to  almost  one- 
quarter  of  total  GDP  in  1980  and  1981 ,  but  drastie  deelines  in  iron 
ore  production  occurred  in  1982  and  1983.  OnK  three  minerals — 
iron  ore,  diamonds,  and  gold — were  economicalK  significant  in 
1984.  A  considerahle  number  of  other  minerals  had  been  located, 
and  some  deposits  had  a  possible  economic  potential.  Included 
were  barite;  bauxite;  clay;  ilmenite,  rutile,  and  other  heavy  sands 
minerals;  (juartz  sands;  and  phosphate.  There  were  also  varying 
deposits  of  chromite,  copper,  leatl,  zinc,  columbite-tantalite, 
manganese,  tin,  and  tungsten;  but  in  mid- 1984  it  appeared  that 
none  could  be  profitably  exploited. 

Iron  ore  exports  have  been  the  principal  source  of  hard  cur¬ 
rency  earnings.  In  the  early  197()s,  when  iron  ore  exports  a\  t‘r- 
;iged  23.4  million  long  tons  a  year,  they  accounted  for  approxi¬ 
mately  65  percent  of  export  receipts;  at  the  michlle  of  the  decade 
they  accounted  for  over  70  percent.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
1970s,  however,  the  effects  of  the  world  depression  on  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  resulted  in  a  drop  in  exports  of  ore  to  an  average 
of  18.9  million  long  tons,  and  the  share  of  earnings  fell  to  about  57 
percent.  The  impact  of  lower  exports  was  lessened  somew  hat  by 
better  unit  prices  for  the  ore  that  averaged  $15.70  per  long  ton  in 
197.5-80  compared  with  $8. 10  per  long  ton  in  1970-74. 

from  the  mid-1960s  to  the  early  1970s,  iron  ore  profits  had 
provided  annually  about  18  percent  of  the  government  s  tax  re¬ 
venues;  in  FY  1976-77  the  amount  rose  to  21  percent.  Sub- 
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s<'(jiifntl\  ,  the  iirofits  ol  tlu-  iron  mininucompanii  s  dropptd  dras¬ 
tically,  and  losses  ucre  i-xperienc-ed  alter  1979  as  a  resnlt  ol  lireat- 
l\  inc  reased  produc  tion  costs  occasionc'd  hy  the  rise  in  the  price  ol 
petrolc'inn  hiels,  hii'her  c-osts  lor  ec|nipnient.  sn|)plies.  and 
hc'inht,  and  lower  c'xport  earniiifls.  ( iox c  rnmc-nt  ic-eeipts  Ironi 
prolit-sharing  arran^'cnnents  with  the*  conipanic-s  droppe-d  steacl- 
iU .  KV  1981-82  recc‘ipts,  alinc»st  c-ictirc-lx  Ironi  rox  alties.  ae- 
eonntc-d  lor  onK  1  o  pc-rec-nt  ol  total  ^oxernnient  rex  c-nnes. 

Major  dc‘posits  ol  iron  ore-  haxe  hc“c*n  lonnd  in  \  arions  parts  ol 
thc‘ c'onntrx .  Fonrol  thc-sc — in  tiu’  .Niinha  Hanj'e,  in  Homi  Hills, 
in  thc‘  Honje  'lanne,  and  at  Fono  on  the  Mano  Kiver — haxe  hc-c  ii 
mined  on  a  larj'e  scale-.  Among  nnxvorked  dc-posits  in  1984  xxeie 
ore-  hodic-s  in  eonc  c-ssions  or  Ic-asc-d  areas  in  the-  Hc-a  Mountains 
and  in  the-  Hntn  and  W'ologi/i  ranges.  Snrxeys  and  stndic-s  ol  thc-sc- 
deposits  had  hc-c-n  made-,  and  foreign  intc-rc-st  in  thc-ir  clc‘xelo\)- 
mc-nt  c-xistc-d;  hut  the-  international  iron  and  stc-c-l  situation  had  aj)- 
[larc'iitlx  dc'laxc'cl  action.  The-  eonntrx  s  first  eommc-reiallx 
c-x[)loited  deposit  xxas  in  the-  Bomi  Hills  northxxc-st  ol Monroxia, 
xvlierc-  Amc-riean  intc-rc-sts  lead  rc*ec‘ix  c‘cl  an  8()-xear  concession  in 
1948.  Tlie  major  sharc-holcit-r  in  the-  Liherian  Mining  (-’ompany 
(lAKi),  which  exploitc-cl  thc-dc-posit,  xxas  Kc‘pid)lie  Stc“c*l  ( Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  I’nitc'cl  Statc-s.  I'hc- first  ore  xxas  shippc'd  ox  c-r  an  lAKC- 
hnilt  railroad  to  the*  port  of  Monrox  ia  in  1951  (see  Hailroads.  this 
eh.).  B\  1980  annual  prodnetion  had  risen  to  3  million  tons  and 
XX as  genc*rally  maintainc-cl  nc*ar  that  lex c*l  during  the*  dc-eadc*.  ( )nt- 
pnt  dec  lined  in  thc*c*arlx  1970s  as  ores  xxc'i  e  c“xhaust(*d  and  operat¬ 
ing  costs  mounted.  In  1977  only  393, (KM)  tons  xxert*  prodnc*t*cl  and 
the*  I'line  closc*cl  that  xc*ar. 

By  1985  thrc*c*  additional  mining  eoneerns  had  eommenec*cl 
prodnetion.  The  National  Iron  Ore*  (,’omiianx  (NIOC,),  holding  an 
80-year  concession  on  the*  Mano  Bix  er  some  90  mik*s  northxxest  of 
Monrovia.  startc*cl  ore  shipments  in  1981.  Tlu'sc*  were  sent  to 
Monroxia  over  an  NI()(,'-constrnctc*cl  rail  line  and  via  the  Bomi 
Hills  line*.  NIOCC  sharc‘holclc‘rs  inclndc’d  the*  l,il)c*rian  government 
(50  percent),  LMCC  (1.5  pc‘rcc*nt),  and  private  Lil)c*rians  and  Amer¬ 
icans  (3.5  percc'iit).  Until  tin*  mid- 1970s  NIOC,’  produced  well  over 
3  million  tons  of  ore  a  yc*ar,  but  output  deelined  thereafter  hc*- 
canse  of  marketing,  technic  al,  and  financial  problems  to  1  million 
tons  in  1981  and  1982  and  8.30,(HK)  tons  in  1983.  The*  mine*  reimr- 
teclly  still  had  substantial  rc*servc‘s,  bnt  its  facilitic's  nc‘c‘dc*cl  rc*- 
habilitation  to  make  operations  viable*.  In  1982  the*  W  orld  Bank 
(sc*e  (dossarx  ),  the*  African  F)c*velopmc'nt  Bank,  the*  Organization 
of  Pc*trolc*nm  Kxporting  ( Countries,  and  a  consortinm  of  foreign 
commc-rcial  banks  proviclc*cl  the*  <*cpiixanlc*nt  ol  857.7  million  lor 
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this  purpose.  The  project,  which  included  niisiuf'  the  ore  concen¬ 
tration  plant’s  capacity  to  3  million  tons  a  year,  as  well  as  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad  and  other  facilities,  was  heinji  carried  out  by  a 
subsidiary  consulting  firm  of  United  States  Steel. 

The  largest  operation  in  early  1984  was  the  Liherian-Amer- 
ican-Swedi.sh  Minerals  Company  (LAM(X)),  a  joint  venture  that 
accounted  for  about  half  of  Liberia’s  annual  iron  ore  output.  Se¬ 
venty-live  percent  of  the  company  was  owned  by  a  consortium  in 
which  the  government  held  a  .5()-percent  interest;  a  Swedish  con¬ 
sortium  held  .37  . 5  percent;  and  Liberian  and  foreign  private  in¬ 
terests  had  12. .5  percent.  The  remaining  2.5  percent  of  LAMCO 
was  owned  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  (aunpany  of  the  United 
States.  In  June,  however,  Bethlehem  s  holding  was  acquired  by 
the  Liberian  government,  and  the  company  committed  itself  to 
buy  2  million  tons  of  iron  ore  annually  for  the  next  three  years. 
LA.MCO  was  granted  its  concession  in  the  Nimba  Range  near  the 
border  with  Guinea  in  19.53  but  began  shipping  ore  only  in  196.3, 
when  the  port  of  Buchanan,  which  the  company  had  constructed, 
opened  for  traffic  (see  Ports,  this  ch.).  The  mine’s  capacity  was 
about  12  million  tons  of  ore  a  year  from  a  deposit  at  the  start-up  of 
operations  having  a  proven  reserve  of  .some  2.50  million  tons  of  60 
to  70  percent  iron  content.  In  the  late  1970s  output  dropped  to 
about  9  million  tons,  and  American  and  European  ore  demands 
declined. 

The  LAMCX)  ore  deposit  under  exploitation  was  nearing  de¬ 
pletion  in  the  early  1980s.  Feasibility  studies  on  opening  another 
major  deposit  in  the  concession  were  carried  out,  but  a  substantial 
investment  estimated  at  about  $.3(K)  million  was  reijuired;  the 
project  remained  in  abeyance  in  mid- 1984.  There  also  were  pro¬ 
posals  to  move  the  potentially  large  output  from  ore  deposits 
across  the  Guinean  border  via  the  LAMCX)  rail  line  to  Buchanan 
if  they  were  developed.  In  1983  LAMCX)  s  pnaiuction  had  de¬ 
clined  to  6.6  mill. on  tons.  The  company  reported  losses,  but  its 
exact  fmaucial  situation  was  unclear  in  mid- 1984. 

The  second  largest  iron  mining  operation  was  in  a  .3()-s{piare- 
mile  concession  located  .50  miles  north  of  Monrovia  that  had  been 
granted  in  19.58  to  the  Cierman-Liberian  Mining  Ca)mpany.  The 
hrin  was  owned  jointly  in  ecjual  shares  by  the  government  and  a 
consortiiun  of  Ch-rman  steel  companies.  Actual  operations  were 
carried  out  b\  the  Bong  Mining  CX)mp;my  (BMCX.  some  two- 
thirds  of  whose  shares  were  owned  by  the  CJerman  consortium 
and  oue-third  b\  Italian  steel  interests;  the  ore  was  shipped  to  the 
plants  of  these  two  shareholder  groups.  The  ore  body  had  an  aver¬ 
age  iron  content  of  aixmt  .38  percent,  which  was  increased  to 
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Heavy  equipment  used  by  the 
Bong  Mining  Company  in  its 
recovery  and  transportation 
of  iron  ore  north  of  Monrovia 
Courtesy  Werner  Gartung 


al)()»it  65  percent  by  concentration.  Pelletizing,  which  required  a 
high  energy  input,  wa.s  also  carried  out.  The  profitability  of  the 
mine  shitnped  as  the  197()s  progres.sed  because  of  rising  pet¬ 
roleum  fuel  costs.  The  production  from  the  mine,  which  began  in 
1965,  was  shipped  to  the  BMCJ  pier  at  Monrovia  port  over  a  com¬ 
pany-built  rail  line.  By  the  early  1970.S  the  i  tput  was  over  5  mil¬ 
lion  tons  a  year.  From  1974  through  1978  output  was  generally 
over  6  million  tons,  and  from  the  late  197().s  to  198.3  it  averaged 
more  than  7  million  tons.  At  that  rate  reserves  were  expected  to 
last  to  the  mid-  or  late  1990s. 

The  existence  of  diamonds  was  reported  in  Liberia  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  but  the  first  confirmed  discoveries  were  in 
1906,  when  stones  were  recoxered  from  alluvial  deposits  that 
were  Ix-ing  panned  for  gold.  Since  then  they  have  been  found  in 
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sarioiis  parts  ol  tlu'  foiintry,  l)ut  tlu*  major  locations  have-  bccMi  in 
Lota  and  Nimba  coiintios.  Most  mininji  was  carriod  out  on  a  small 
scale'  iisinj'  crude'  c'cjuipmcnt.  Output  rc'iiiained  cjiiitc'  small  until 
attc'r  VV'orld  W'ar  II.  In  1950  fiucis  in  the'  lowc'r  parts  of  the-  Lota 
Rivc'r,  as  wc'll  as  subsc'epie'ut  dise'ove'rie's,  rc'sultc'd  in  mass  dia¬ 
mond  rnslic's  that  involvc'd  tc'us  of  thousands  of  potential  prospec¬ 
tors.  Many  of  them  we*re'  from  the  rnbbc'r  plantations,  and  their 
departure  caused  serious  disruption  in  rubber  collectinj^.  In  1955 
the  government  passt'd  legislation  to  control  prospecting,  min¬ 
ing,  and  trading  in  diamonds.  At  the  same  time  substantial  fc'es 
were  established  for  licenses. 

Data  on  diamond  production  have  not  been  considered  rc'li- 
able.  Liberia  s  use  of  the  Unitc'd  .State's  dollar  as  its  unit  of  cur¬ 
rency  and  domestic  factors  iit  ue'ighboriug  Sierra  Leone,  vviu'ie' 
substantial  ejuantities  of  diamonds  were  also  produced,  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  result  in  extc'iisive'  smuggling  of  the'  pri'e  ions  stone's  into 
Liberia.  Published  production  figures  are  for  the'  (juantitie's  ex¬ 
ported.  Both  gem  (piality  and  industrial  stones  are  found,  and  an¬ 
nual  export  earnings  vary  depending  not  onK  on  world  jn  ice'  fluc¬ 
tuations  but  also  on  the  relative'  ipiantitie's  of  e'ach  eatt'gorx .  In 
1970  some  S(K),(K)()  carats  having  a  vahu'  of  $5.7  million  were'  ex¬ 
ported.  In  1970  only  320,(KK)  carats  wc'ic' e  xported,  but  e  arnings 
totaled  $16.6  million,  e)r  3.6  pc'ie  eut  e)f  the'  \  alne'  e)f  all  e'xpen  ts. 
Prices  se)ared,  and  in  1979  the  value'  e)l  eliame)nel  e'\))orts  l  e  ae  lu'el  a 
high  e)f  $39.6  millie)n,  or  7.4  pe'rcc'ut  e)f  te)tal  e'xpent  re'ce  ipts.  In 
1983  .se)me  $17.2  millie)n  was  rc'ceive'el  fre)m  the  sale'  of  3.30,000 
carats  e)f  eliamenuls. 

(;e)lel,  minc'd  alme)st  e'ulire'ly  fre)m  alluvial  ele'pe)sits.  was  the' 
emly  e)the'r  miiu'ial  pre)duciug  e'xpe>rt  e  arnings  in  1984.  Mining 
began  in  1881  with  the'  e'stablishnu'nt  e)l  a  Libe'rian-e)wne'd  ce)m- 
paiiy.  Other  e)perate)rs  and  individual  mine'i  s  e'xple'itc'd  ge)lel-be'ar- 
ing  alhnial  depeesits  in  the'  early  1900s.  but  the  te)tal  amenmt  e)f 
ge)lel  re'ceeve'rc'el  be'fe)re'  War  We)rlel  I  was  ejuitc'  small,  Sub- 
sc'epu'ntb  ,  geelel  was  fe)unel  in  nuuu're)ns  rix  e'r  anel  stre'am  de'pe)sits 
thre)iighe)ut  Libe'i  ia,  anel  place'i  mining  bc'canu'  widt'S]n  e'ad.  Out¬ 
put  \  ari('el  gre'ally,  hem’e'vt'r;  main’ de*pe)sits  w  e're'  small  anel  we'i  e' 
seiem  c'xhanste'el.  In  1938  semu'  2.080  ounce's  we'rc'  c'xpeirte'd.  In 
194.}  a  ne'w  discovc'iy  eif  the'  miue'ial  in  (iranel  (^apc'  Memnt 
(anint)  leel  to  a  geilel  rush;  that  yc'aralmeist  31  .OOOemnee's  w  e'i  e'  e'x- 
j)e)rte'el,  anel  iie'arK  the'  same'  ameiiiut  was  e'xporte'el  in  1944.  eh'- 
cliiic'  in  output  subse'epit'utK  eicciirre'el.  but  in  19.50  e'xports  still 
we're'  abov  e'  12,0(K)  ounce's. 

.■Xvailabh'  data  eni  geilel  feir  the'  19.50s  and  1960s  we'i  e'  base'el  on 
jviirchase's  by  the'  Bank  eif  Meinren  ia.  tei  w  hich  by  law  geilel  had  tei 
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l)i‘  sold.  Dm  iiiii  the  doc  ados  t)i<‘  aiiioiiiit  l)oiii'lit  in  most  \  <mi  s 
was  imdor  2,()(M)()imc-(*s.  I ’ util  t ho  late  197()s  imrt  liases  eoiitimied 
to  remain  small  because  the  fixc'd  pnreliase  jjiiee  uas  Sdo  an 
onnec'  at  a  time  uhen  opc-n  market  prices  \cere  substantially 
liiuber.  (iold  inininj'  bad  also  been  restricted  to  Libe  rian  citi/mis. 
These  rc'gnlations  wcnc'  altc-red  by  tbc‘  (iold-Diamond  .Act  of 
1979,  which  rc-\  isc'd  the  c’arlier  I95S  le^islation  on  diamond  pros- 
pectini',  mininj',  and  tradinti  to  enc-oinpass  Hold  as  ucll.  I'lie  law 
perinittc'd  foreigners  to  participate  with  laberian  o\vnc*rs  of  gold 
claims  in  dex  eloping  the  deposits.  .Ap])ro\  al  was  also  gi\  en  brok¬ 
ers  and  dealers  to  purchase  and  export  gold,  and  a  gold  appraisal 
offic  e  was  established  in  the  Ministry  of  Lands  and  Mines  to  facili¬ 
tate'  exportation.  Provision  was  also  made'  to  adjust  the'  local  price' 
of  gold  rc'gnlarly,  depending  on  world  prices.  .A  thrixing  oiien 
markc't  reportedlx  dc'veloped.  From  l,Obb  onncc's  e'X])orte'd  in 
1979,  the'  amount  rose  to  7,243  ounce's  in  19S()  and  to  almost 
19,200  ounces  in  1981,  A  substantial  drop  ocenrre'd  in  1982,  but 
nearly  15,400  ounces  were  exportc'd  in  1983.  The'  r('\  ise'd  law  had 
apparently  resnltc'd  in  some  forc'ign  investnu'nt.  and  one-  com- 
pan\  was  reportc'd  to  haxe  introdncc'd  mc'chani/ed  digging eqnip- 
mc'iit. 


Manufacturiag 

The'  development  ofmode'rn  mamifaetnring  in  Liberia  bc'gan 
in  the'  mid-1940s.  With  the  c'xec'ption  of  the'  Firc'stone'  rubber 
c'once'ssion,  the*  e'e'onomx-  had  be'C'n  closed  to  foreign  capital  until 
rnbman  e'lnmciatc'd  his  Open  Door  Policy  in  1944  (see  Open 
Door  Policx  .  ch.  1).  Opportunities  for  investment  were  limited, 
howe'vc'i  ,  by  the  small  domestic  marke-t,  the  lack  of  infrastruc¬ 
ture',  and  the'  underde*\ eloped  financial  system.  A  dc'cade  and  a 
half  latc'r,  the*  manufacturing  sc'ctor  still  was  eiiiite'  small,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  fe*w  scatterc'd  industries  that  ])roduee'd  itc'ins  such  as 
bricks,  ce'ine'ut  blocks,  tile*s,  woode'ii  and  nu'tal  furniture,  some 
dailv-usc'  honse'hold  geweds.  and  article's  of  clothing.  Ace'tvle'ne 
and  oxv  ge'ii  wc'ic'  bottle'd,  and  a  fc'w  otlu'r  indnstrial  ite'ins  wc'ie' 
mannfacture'd.  W  c'll  ovc'r  70  pc'rcc'nt  of  the'  mamifaetnring  c'stab- 
lishnu'nts  we're  in  Monrovia  or  its  c'liv  irons.  Most  of  tlie'in  we-re' 
small,  a  fac  t  brought  out  b>  a  1903  survc'v  in  the-  Monrov  ia  arc'a, 
which  found  that  more'  than  80  pe'rce'ut  of  the'  mauufae  turing  e  ii- 
te'rprises  had  10  or  le'vve'r  e'lnplov ces.  Of  the'  779  cstablishnu'uts 
counted,  407  were' opc'iatc'd  bv one  pe'ison.  Manufacturing  e'ln- 
plov  iiK'iit  in  modc'in  indnstrie's  at  the'  time'  was  be'twe'e'ii  1,500 
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and  2,(H)()  workers. 

Diirinj'  the  19(i()s  a  niiniher  of  lari^er  industries  were  estab¬ 
lished,  ineludinsi  a  brewery  built  by  Swiss  interests,  a  paint  tae- 
t()r\ ,  two  tire  retreadinji  plaiits  built  by  American  ridiber  conces¬ 
sion  subsidiaries,  a  plastics  factory,  and  a  shoe  factory  (the  latter 
by  a  Sv\(“dish  chain  that  had  plants  in  other  African  countries).  A 
larjie  chemical  and  explosives  factory  was  opened  in  1964  by 
•American  and  (Canadian  interests.  A  125,()()0-ton  capacity  cement 
plant,  whose  construction  was  financed  maiidy  by  Lebanese, 
be^an  operation  in  1968.  In  the  same  year  an  oil  refinery  built  and 
owned  lartfely  by  an  American  oil  company  also  started  produc¬ 
tion  (see  Fetroleum,  this,  ch  ).  Smaller  factories  included  oil  and 
rict“  mills,  an  aluminum  parts  plant,  and  a  confectionery  factory. 

lnv(>stment  in  manufacturing  was  j'iven  a  new  impetus  by 
prov  isions  of  the  Investment  Incentive  Code,  enacted  in  1966, 
which  established  very  favorable  customs  and  tax  benefits  for  in- 
\estors.  Until  the  early  1970s  government  policies  on  manufac¬ 
turing  were  aimed  principally  at  the  promotion  of  import  sub¬ 
stitution  industries,  and  various  tariff  me*a.sure.s  were  adopted  to 
protect  domestic  producers.  A  major  result  of  this  policy  was  the 
establishment  of  plants  that  were  capital  intensive  and  highly  de¬ 
pendent  on  imported  raw  and  semiprocessed  materials.  Many 
plants  had  production  capacities  greatly  excessise  for  the  small 
domestic  market,  but  the  virtual  monopoly  granted  individual  in¬ 
dustries  still  permitted  reasonably  profitable  operations.  Tin*  re¬ 
sulting  benefits  to  Liberia  itself  were  relatively  modest.  The 
structure  and  operations  of  the  plants  did  not  materially  promote 
employment.  The  cost  of  the  imported  materials,  expatriate  staff, 
and  the  freedom  to  remit  profits  and  earnings  abroad  resulted  in  a 
comparatively  low  return  to  the  Liberian  ecomony.  In  1973  the 
code  w  as  changed  to  encourage  the  use  of  local  materials,  produc¬ 
tion.  and  assembly  of  products  for  export  and  the  development  of 
small-scale,  labor-intensive  maunfacturing.  These  objectis cs 
were  subsetpiently  incorporated  in  the  country  s  National  Socio- 
Kconomic  Plan,  1976-1980.  Tlu'y  continued  to  be  main  policy 
aims  in  the  early  198()s,  to  which  the  nulitary  government  atldeii 
the  goals  of  inc  reased  skills  and  training  and  the  greater  ])articipa- 
tion  of  Liberians  in  managenu*nt. 

During  the  early  1970s  the  inanufacturing  sector  grew  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  well  over  12  percc-ul.  New  industric's  in- 
cludc-d  the  mauufacture  of  batteric's,  tobacco  processing,  biscuit 
making,  and  the  prodnetiou  of  cardboard  boxc“s,  dc'tergents.  foam 
rubber,  small  tools,  and  vehicle  trailers,  bi  1976  the  parastatal 
l.iberia  Rubber  Processing  (  an  jjoration  opeTied  a  Tiew  factory  . 
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iiiul  tlif  j'oM't  nineiit-ovviu'cl  LilnTia  Siijiar  (-orporation,  an 
ratfcl  su^ar  complex  constructed  with  the  help  ol  fiiiuls  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance'  Irom  Taiwan,  started  production.  When  Liberia 
snhsecinc'ntly  recoj^tii/.ed  ('hiiia,  Taiwan  withdrew  its  tc'chnical 
personnel,  and  in  1977  personnel  from  ('hina  replaced  those  from 
Taiwan,  fhe  sn^ar  company  snlfered  persistent  losses,  however, 
and  closc'd  down  dnrinj>;  FY  1981-82. 

From  tlu'  middle  of  the'  decade,  investme*nt  slowed,  and 
mannfactnrinj;  j^rowth  was  rt'ported  to  have  averaged  only  5.3 
perce-nt  a  v  c'ar  between  1974  and  1980.  The  size  of  the  domestic 
markc't  continned  to  be'  cite*d  as  a  major  reason  for  lack  of  investor 
intt'ie'st.  Hc'gional  expansion  of  the  market  through  economic  in- 
te'gration  was  a  dcsirc'd  solution.  Liberia  was  part  of  the  Mano 
River  I'nion,  which  in  1984  inclnded  Sierra  Leone  and  Guinea, 
and  also  of  the  members  of  the  Economic  Ca)mmnnity  of  West  Af¬ 
rican  State's  (EGOWAS).  Be)th  semght  te)  establish  customs  unions 
to  improv  e  trade  and  mntnal  devele)pment.  As  of  mid-1984  their 
achiev  ements  remained  slight  fe)r  Liberia  in  terms  of  inducing  in- 
ve-stment  in  mamifactnring  (st'e  Africa,  ch.  4).  Under  legislation 
e'uacted  in  1975,  the  ge)vernment  alse)  established  a  tree  trade 
zone  at  .Monrovia.  Managc'd  by  the  Liberia  Industrial  Free  Zone 
Authority  (LIFZA),  the'  facility  was  underused  in  1984. 

Despite  the'  growth  achie*ve-el  by  manufactnring  during  the 
prc'cc'ding  20  yc'ars,  at  the'  start  of  the  1980s  the  sector  s  contrihu- 
tion  to  (iDP  rc'inained  small.  Available  data  for  1980  showed  that 
manufacturing  acce)unte'd  fe)r  7.8  percent  of  CiDP,  in  current 
price's,  compared  with  4.3  percent  in  1971;  in  constant  1971 
price's,  its  1980  share  was  5.8  percent.  The  sector  contained  more 
l.irge'  e'lite'rprises,  but  the'  de)mination  e)f  small  operations  was  still 
('v  ide  nt  in  anothc'r  surve'v  ee)nducte'el  in  the'  Monrovia  area  in 
1981,  vv  hie  h  found  that  of  the'  852  ente'rprise's  enume'rated,  almost 
94  [K'l'e  e'ut  had  10  or  fewe'r  e'lnployc'es;  541  plants  (03.5  percent  of 
the'  total)  e'lnplovc'd  one'  to  four  pe'rsons,  and  only  11  had  more 
than  HK)  worke'i  s,  Em|ilov  nu'iit  in  manufacturi  ng  had  rise'll  to 
iu',irl\  7,000,  but  this  coustitute'd  only  1.0  pe'ice'iit  of  total  wage 
worke'i  s.  I  .iberian-ovvne'd  e'stablishme'iits  niimbe're'd  537,  and  29.3 
others  w  e'ie'  ow  ne'd  b\  fore'igne'i  s;  the'  re'st  had  niixe'd  ownersliip. 

Mti'i  the'  1980  militarv  cemp  many  manufacturing  e'lite'i- 
|irise's  e'xpe'i  ie'iice'd  niajeir  eliHicultic's  as  a  re'Siilt  eif  inte'rfere'iice'  by 
gove'inme'ut  and  militarv  pe'rsemne'l  in  their  eijie'iatiems.  Eejiiip- 
me'iit  was  ele'streiye'el,  and  supplie's  and  manufactures  we're'  steile'ii. 
Intimielation  anel  harassme'iit  bv  seildie'is  reportc'dlv  continue'd  feir 
a  e  emsiele  rable'  pe'rieid  eif  time'.  Labeir  preible'ins  alse)  arose'  fremi 
worke'r  ineliscipline'  and  ele'inands.  \  arioiis  plants  cleise'd,  anel 
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uliitli  rnuy;l\ly  US  pt-rct-nt  went  to  K('<)\\.\S  stati  s  (ttiaiiilv 
(iluma.  (iuiui'a,  l\<>r>  (’oast,  Nigoria,  and  Sicrta  LcoucK  Iniporls 
in  about  thr  samo  amount  from  tlio  c-ontim-nt  also  came  maiiiK 
from  ECOWAS. 

Tim  o|)on  natmi*  of  tlic  foonoms  and  the  ahsoncc  of  oontrols 
o\  or  forciyin  asst'ts  luism  madf  the  compilation  of  roliablt'  halant  o 
of  payments  statistics  diffkidt.  Boistoifd  In  lar.Uc  fiu'oit^n  asset 
earninus  from  iron  ore*,  rnl)l)c-r,  and  other  et>mmodit\  exports,  the 
trade'  halanec'  xxas  positive  throntihont  tlu'  197t)s  (exeejit  in  1977) 
and  thronirh  19SI  (sc'c-  table  10,  Appendix).  lJuriiu'  the  decade 
s('r\ic'C'  paynu'nts  bc'came  an  inereasin^K  negative  inflm'uec', 
inainK  as  a  residt  of  remittances  al)road  of  profits  by  the  conces¬ 
sion  sector,  wages  b\  ex|)atriate  pc-rsonnel,  and  goeernment  in¬ 
terest  |)a\inent.s.  In  the*  late  lObOs  and  early  I97()s  the  trade- 
snrplns,  in  addition  to  transfers — mainly  grants  from  abroad  to 
the  public  and  private-  se-ctors  and  re-c-e-ipts  from  shipow  nc-rs  using 
Lil)e-ria  s  flag  of  c-onx e-niene  e- — appe-ar  to  hav  e-  api5roxi?natel\ 
oflse-t  the  deficits  c-lse-u he-re-:  the-  enrre-nt  account  se-e-ms  to  ha\e- 
be-c-n  in  balance-. 

More  comiile-te-  balance  of  pavnie-nts  estiniate-s  from  1974 
shoxve-d  a  substantial  dro|)  in  the-  trad-  balance-  from  1975  through 
1979  and  a  growth  in  se-rxice  pa\ine-nts.  Ne-t  transfe-rs,  which 
rangc-d  from  $25  million  to  $35  million  from  1974  to  1980.  im-t 
oidy  a  small  part  of  tin-  deficit.  The-  enrre-nt  acc-oimt  negatixe-  bal- 
<mce  (reporte-ei  at  $4(‘).4  million  in  19741  incrc-ase-d  markedlv  din¬ 
ing  this  pe-riod.  re-aching  a  high  of  $158.2  million  in  1978.  Im- 
proxe-ment  in  me-rchandise-  trade-  re-ce-ipts  from  1979  to  1981 
helpe-d  to  loxxe-r  the-  de-licit  to  $05.4  million  in  the  latter  x  e-ar.  The 
fiixorable  infloxx  of  fore-ign  inxe-stme-nts  that  had  higlilighte  d  capi¬ 
tal  niox  e-ine-nts  through  1978  turne-e!  negatixe-  in  1979.  and  ca]>ital 
ontfloxe  incrcase-d  afte-r  the-  militarx  e-onj);  the  ne-t  decrease  in 
fiireign  inx cstnie-nt  in  1981  alone- xxas  $42.9  million.  The- ontlloxx 
xxas  re-porte-el  tee  haxe-  c-ontinne-d  through  the-  e-arlx  1980s.  but  fi¬ 
gure's  xxe-re-  nnaxailable-  in  mid- 1984.  rhe-e'onntrx  s  fore-ign  asse-ts 
imbalane  e-  xxas  re-fle-cteel  in  a  greixxing  negatix  e-  re-se-rxe-  position  in 
the-  banking  sx  stem  ($150.5  milhe)n  in  1981 )  and  in  the-  lene-ign  as- 
se-ts  crisis  e-xpe-rience-d  bx  the-  goxe-rnme-nt  from  the-  late-  1970s.  .\s 
a  result  the-re-  arose  an  inabilitx  tei  pax  fe>r  imports  of  pe-tredenm 
and  rie  e-  or  to  ine-e-f  se-rx  ie  e-  pax  ine-nts  on  the  e-xte-rnal  de-bt. 
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Foreign  Trade  and  Balance  of  Payments 

Fore-igii  trade  lias  lieeii  ol  major  importance  to  the  economy,  as 
evidenced  in  its  relationsliip  to  (IDF.  Bef\vi-en  197S  and  19SI  e\- 
port  earnins's  accounted  (or  an  average,  in  cnr'ent  jirices.  oi  ti'5.5 
pt'rcent  ol  monetarv  (iDP  and  47.5  percent  ot  total  (iDP.  a  lar 
greater  share  than  was  (ound  in  otiu-r  African  countries  vvitliiu  the 
World  Bank  s  oil-importing,  middh'-ineome  group.  I'he  principal 
exports  were  limited  to  a  small  numher  of  commodities  (iron  ore, 
ruhher,  logs,  diamonds,  cofVee,  and  cocoa),  tht*rel)\  making  the 
c'cononn  highly  sensitive  to  the  vagaries  of  the  uorld  markc*t.  In 
19S4  the  fiiture  ol  the  c*conomy  appearc'd  linkc'd  inextricahlv  to  the 
performance'  ot  its  foreign  trade  sector.  Iron  ore  was  the  largest 
foreign  assets  c'arner  and  togc-ther  with  rnhlH'r  and  logs  accounted 
tor  ahont  SO  pc'icc'iit  ot  total  export  earnings  (see  tahleO,  Appendix  i. 

I'he  range'  ot  imports  was  .substantially  greatc'r  than  that  ol 
exports,  re'fle'cting  the'  e'conomy  s  great  dependence'  on  raw  mat¬ 
erials  and  consumption  goods  in  particular,  togethc'r  with 
machinery,  parts,  and  transport  e*eiuipinent  (se-e  table'  7.  .Appen¬ 
dix),  (a  neh'  oil  and  tne'l  costs  increased  dramaticalK  as  the  result 
ot  rise's  in  world  price's — from  $14.7  million  in  1973  ( 13. 6  percent 
of  raw  matc'rials  imports  and  6  perc  c'nt  of  total  im])orts)  to  $152. 1 
million  in  1980  (50.5  percent  and  28. .5  pe'ree'iit,  rc'spt'etiv  e'lv ). 
Food  was  the'  principal  e'lement  in  e'onsnmptioii  goods  imports 
and  rice'  the'  main  ite'in;  the'  latter,  at  $42.9  million  in  1981.  ac- 
connte'd  f<»r  53.3  [K'fce'iit  of  food  imports  and  9  pe'ree'iit  of  total  im¬ 
ports,  The'  re'einireme'nts  for  ine'ie'asing  e'xiM'iiditnre'S  on  fiu'ls  and 
rice'  had  in  the'  earlv  1980s  substantially  re'clnee'd  imports  of  capital 
goods  tor  productive'  projc'cts. 

The'  I'nite'd  States  and  membe'i  s  of  the'  Fnrope'an  Fconomic 
(iommnnitv  (FE(t- — also  known  a.s  the'  (annmon  Marke't)  vve'ie' 
the'  principal  cnstome'rs  for  Liberia  s  e'xjiorts  (se'e'  table'  8,  .Ajipe'n- 
elix).  rhe'  I'nite'd  State's  share'  was  ove'i  20  perce'iit.  Within  the' 
FFXi.  W  e'st  (a'rmany  aecemnte'd  feir  abeint  24  to  25  pe'rce'ut.  The' 
dominance'  of  tlie  two  eeiuntrie's  was  re'Iate'd  to  shiiniu'nts  of  iron 
ore'  and  rnbbe'r  by  .Anu'i  ican-  and  ( a'l  inan-cemtrolle'el  snbsieliarv 
companie's  in  Libe'ria.  The'  Tnite'd  State's  and  the'  FK((  e  eiuntrie'S 
also  prov  ieh'd  the'  gre'atc'i  amount  of  Libe'iia  s  imports  (se'e'  table'  9, 
Ajipe'iidix).  rlie'  I'nite'd  State's  fnrnishe'd  the'  large'st  single' 
amonnt.  ave'iaging  about  25  pe'ice'iit  ol  the'  total  from  1971  to 
1981.  In  1981  the'  I'nite'd  State's  share'  was  29.8  pe'iee'iit;  Saudi 
.Arabia  in  1981  jirov  ieh'd  19,1  jii'ie  e'iil.  e-onsisting  ol  crude' oil  and 
pe'troh'um  products,  Libe'rian  e'xpeirts  to  Alrican  conntrie's  vve'ie' 
small,  amounting  in  1979-81  to  be'tvve'e'ii  $10  and  $1.3  million,  ol 
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Ix'tuccii  Biic  liaiiaii  and  Yekepa.  in  ettect,  the  total  railroad  eon- 
trihiition  to  [nihlie  passenj'er  and  freij'ht  transportation  had  h(>en 
virtually  nil.  Railroad  construction,  however,  had  necessitated 
the  huildiiiK  of  parallel  service  roads.  These  opened  new  trans¬ 
port  routes  to  the  interior  that  sul)se<jnently  hecatne  part  of  the 
national  road  system. 

Civil  Aviation 

In  1984  two  Liberian  airports  served  international  traffic. 
The  principal  one,  Roberts  International  Airport,  located  about 
50  miles  southwest  of  .Monrovia,  was  able  to  handle  all  modern 
aircraft,  including'  wide-bodied  jets.  This  airport  was  built  early  in 
World  War  II  by  the  United  States  (see  The  Barclay  Administra¬ 
tion,  ch.  1).  It  was  improved  in  1961  to  accommodate  jet  aircraft, 
and  its  operation  was  taken  over  by  Pan  American  Airways  under 
contract  with  the  Liberian  j'overnment.  The  runway  was 
lengthened  and  widened  in  the  197()s.  During  the  decade  inter¬ 
national  passenger  traffic  had  increased  at  an  average  animal  rate 
of  11  percent — from  51,797  passengers  in  1971  to  117,779  in 
1979.  A  significant  drop  occurred  in  1980,  attributed  mainly  to  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  military  coup.  Witht  he  gradual  restoration  of  confi¬ 
dence  inthe  economic  and  political  situation,  pa.ssenger  traffic  in¬ 
creased  to  97, 150  in  1981.  In  1984  international  service  was  pro- 
\  ided  by  Pan  American  and  several  other  large  carriers. 

Spriggs-Payne  Airfield  on  the  outskirts  of  Monrovia  pro¬ 
vided  regional  air  service.  The  airfield  was  also  the  base  of  govern¬ 
ment-owned  Air  Liberia,  which  provided  service  in  mid- 1984  to 
eight  other  domestic  airfields.  Air  Liberia’s  passenger  traffic  had 
increased  steadily  from  1976,  when  it  totaled  28,771,  to  83,220  in 
1979.  The  coup  resulted  in  a  drastic  drop  in  passengers,  but  the 
airline  has  also  been  affected  by  financial  problems  caused  in  part 
by  higher  fuel  costs  and  a  resultant  cutback  in  flights.  Inadequate 
funds  to  purchase  spare  parts,  a  decline  in  use  as  a  domestic  mail 
carrier,  and  other  factors  also  contributed  to  the  situation.  The 
total  number  of  passengers  declined  in  1980  to  65,662  and  in  1981 
to  .36,444. 

A  considerable  number  of  other  small  airfields  and  airstrips 
were  scattered  through  the  country.  They  included  airstrips 
maintained  by  the  concessions,  some  of  which  had  their  own  air¬ 
craft.  Small  planes  pros  idetl  private  air  taxi  .services  to  various 
jjarts  of  tin-  country. 
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Holifitsport,  t'a|)ital  of  tin*  lattor.  Most  of  tlioso  roads  were  still 
latfrito-siirfaced  in  1984. 

Dt'spitf"  the  achievements  in  roa<l  development,  the  net¬ 
work  rt'inained  tienerally  inadecpiate.  Many  atirienltnral  areas 
had  poor,  roundahont  connections  with  markets  and  the  ports, 
and  large  areas  of  the  country,  especially  m  the  southeast,  still  did 
not  have  any  roads.  Lack  of  governtnent  tnntls  had  also  residted  in 
inadecjnate  maintenance;  in  the  early  1980.s  about  27  percent  of 
the  unpaved  public  roads  were  reported  as  no  longer  usable,  and 
another  55  percent  recpiired  laterite  resurfacing  to  maintain  their 
usefvdness.  In  early  1984  the  International  Development  Associa¬ 
tion  (IDA)  approved  a  credit  equivalent  to  $11.4  million  to  im¬ 
prove  road  maintenance.  USAID  was  providing  a  grant  of  $3. 1 
million  for  the  project,  and  the  Libt'rian  government  was  con¬ 
tributing  another  $4.9  million.  A  three-year  routine  road  mainte¬ 
nance  program  was  being  carried  out  over  the  entire  public  road 
system,  including  periodic  maintenance  work  on  about  450  miles 
of  laterite  roads. 

Railroads 

Although  proposals  for  the  construction  of  rail  lines  to  carry 
passengers  and  freight  dated  back  as  far  as  1912,  no  construction 
had  taken  place  by  World  War  II  because  the  estimated  costs  had 
far  outweighed  the  expected  economic  return.  The  postwar  de¬ 
velopment  of  iron  mining  resulted  in  the  building  of  lines  to  four 
mines  by  the  concession  enterprises.  The  first,  a  line  having  a 
gauge  of  three  feet  six  inches,  was  constructed  in  1951  by  the 
Liberian  Mining  Oompany  (LMC)  to  connect  its  mining  site  at 
Bomi  Hills  with  the  port  of  Monrovia,  42  miles  away.  In  1981  a 
branch  from  this  line  was  extended  48  miles  to  the  mine  opened 
by  the  National  Iron  Ore  Company  (NIOL)  on  the  Mano  River.  In 
1963  a  standard-gauge  line  (four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches) 
166  miles  in  length  was  built  by  LAM(X)  from  its  mining  area  in 
the  Nimba  Range  to  the  company’s  newly  constructed  port  at 
Buchanan.  A  third  line  was  completed  in  mid-1964  by  the  Bf)ng 
Mining  C^ompany  from  Monnwia  to  a  mine  in  the  Bong  Range. 
This  line,  48  miles  long,  was  also  of  standartl  gauge.  The  mining 
concessions  were  given  the  right  to  furnish  services  to  the  general 
public,  but  they  have  been  at  most  only  minimal  and  incidental  to 
the  transport  of  ore  and  concession  supplies,  LAMCX),  however, 
was  recpiired  by  its  concession  agreement  to  pros  ide  limited  com¬ 
mon  carrier  service.  In  the  early  1980s  the  LAMCX)  line  carried 
small  amounts  of  general  cargo,  rubber,  and  timber  on  a  contract 
basis  and  1(K)  to  2(K)  people  daily  on  a  regular  passmigt-r  ser\  ic<' 
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in^  use  of  them  was  also  made  1)\  the  tteiieral  puhlie.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  a  puhlie  road  sv  stem  tlesijfued  to  eneompass  the  eiitire 
eountn  hejian  only  in  about  1950.  At  the  het'inninf'  of  VV'orld  War 
II  tlu'ie  were  onlv'  sonu'  1(K)  miles  of  ro;  ids  usable  by  motor  vehi- 
eles  and  only  slightly  more  than  double  that  amount  in  1949;  most 
were  in  the  Monrovia  area.  Bv  1964  substantial  investment  in 
roadbuildinjf,  ineliidinjf  direet  constnietion  by  foreign  aid  donors, 
had  increased  the  extent  of  public  roatls  to  1,750  miles.  About  160 
miles  of  these  transportation  arteries  had  asphalt  surfaces; 
another  980  mih's  wtu  t'  of  lati'rite.  Work  on  the  road  network  in¬ 
tensified  during  the  latter  half  Of  the  1960s,  resulting  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  tht‘  present-day  trunk  road  system.  In  1971  the  ]ni- 
marv  roads  that  formed  this  trunk  system  totaletl  1, 144  miles,  in- 
i  luding  203  miles  of  paved  surfaces  and  941  miles  eov  erial  with 
laterite.  lattle  chanj'e  had  occurr€*d  since  then  other  than  n])>'rad- 
ing. 

At  the  beginning  of  1982  the  trunk  roads  had  a  combined 
length  of  1,165  miles,  of  Which  366  miles  were  paved,  and  799 
miles  had  laterite  surfaci's.  The  main  (‘inphasis  during  the  1970s 
was  on  the  construction  and  improvement  of  secondary  and 
feeder  roads  to  prov  ide  access  to  rural  areas.  All-weather  secon- 
darv  roads  increased  from  487  miles  in  1971  to  1,285  miles  in 
1981,  and  feeder  roads  wert“  expanded  from  1,270  miles  to  2,344 
miles.  Most  of  the  private  road  expansion  also  took  place  during 
this  same  period;  these  totaled  1,270  miles  at  the  end  of  1971. 

In  1984  the  trunk  road  system  centered  on  .Monrovia,  from 
which  primary  roads  radiated  to  the  northeast,  the  southeast,  and 
the  northwest.  Northeastward,  the  trunk  road  ran  through  the 
more  heav  ily  |)opnlated  rubber  belt  to  Yekepa  near  the  LAVK'O 
iron  mine  in  the  Nimba  Range.  From  Clbarngaa  major  branch  ran 
northvvaril  to  the  populous  northern  part  of  Lofii  ('onntv  and  Voi- 
njama,  the  comity  ca|)ital.  From  Voinjama  the  road  proceeded 
west  to  a  connection  with  a  main  road  in  Chiinea.  Another  major 
branch,  running  sonthwestward  from  (ianta,  traveled  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous,  div  ided  route  to  the  ports  ofdreenville  and  Harper.  As  of 
mid- 1 984  the  main  trunk  road  to  Yekepa  had  heen  paved  as  far  as 
(ianta.  Most  of  the  other  primary  roads  in  this  northeast  trunk 
network  had  laterite  surfaces. 

The  remaining  two  trunk  svstems  were  less  extensive.  One 
to  till  •  southeast  went  to  Roberts  International  Airport,  Harbel, 
anti  the  port  of  Buchanan;  it  was  mostly  paveil.  The  northwest 
trunk  road  ran  to  the  Mano  River  iron  mining  area  and  connected 
with  the  road  system  of  Ouiuea.  Branches  tied  into  towns  in 
Montserrado  anti  (irantl  Oape  Mtnmt  counties,  inchuliug 
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the  liiteruatioiial  frust  ( .oin|)aii\'.  an  Ameriean  corporation, 
wliose  New  York  (.’ity  ottka-  in  I9H4  eontinned  to  hanclle  ship 
transfers  and  rej^istrations  lor  Lilx-ria. 

From  five  ships  in  1949.  the  lal)erian  registry  ^;rew  l)y  1958 
to  975  ships  liavinj;  a  eoinhined  gross  registered  eapaeitv  of  10  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  Two  decades  later  the  registry  had  ov  er  2,5(K)  vessels  to¬ 
taling  80  million  gross  rt'gistered  tons.  A  large  part  of  the  world’s 
super  tanker  fleet  was  included;  at  the  end  of  1982  registry  figures 
showed  850  vessels  hav  ing  a  eoinhined  108  million  deadweight 
tons.  Since  establishment  of  the  regi.stry,  international  opposition 
of  varying  nature  and  degree  to  flags  of  convenience  has  been  en¬ 
countered.  The  principal  advantage  for  American  shipowners  is 
that  thev  can  avoid  paying  wage  rates  iinpostxl  bv  maritime 
unions  by  hiring  seamen  from  Third  World  countries.  The  ship¬ 
owners  and  operators  maintain  that  this  enables  them  to  compete 
successfully  for  ocean  traffic  and  to  innovate  and  moderni/e. 
Major  opposition  has  come  from  organized  labor.  The  general 
public  has  also  objected  because  of  massive  oil  spills  attributed  to 
umpialified  officers  and  to  safety  violations  arising  from  unsatis¬ 
factory  equipment.  Liberia  does,  however,  inspect  all  vessels  for 
loading  levels,  mechanical  soundness,  navigation  ecpiipment, 
and  crew  conditions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  198()s  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  (UNC'TAD)  was 
in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  abolish  the  flag  of  convenience  pro¬ 
cess,  and  a  large  number  of  countries  associated  with  UNCTAD 
attempted  to  persuade  Liberia  to  phase  out  its  registry.  This  call 
was  rejected  by  the  West  African  republic  in  January  1980.  Assur¬ 
ance  was  (piickly  given  bv'  the  military  government  after  the  coup 
in  April  that  no  changes  would  be  made  in  the  existing  maritime 
structure.  Only  a  few  ships  left  the  registry  after  the  coup. 

Revenue  from  the  registry  has  been  a  continuing  source  of 
income  for  the  government.  The  amount  obtained  annually  has 
varied,  declining  from  a  high  of  $16.5  million  in  1975,  when  it 
constituted  1.3.2  percent  of  total  revenues  to  $10.7  million,  or  4.8 
percent,  in  1980.  The  effect  of  the  world  recession  on  shipping 
was  a  significant  factor.  In  1981  Liberia  increased  its  registry 
charges,  and  in  1981  revenue  rose  to  $20. 1  million  (9  percent  of 
total  revenues). 

Roads 

Liberia  s  road  network  at  the  beginning  of  1982  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  6,268  miles,  of  which  1,474  miles,  or  23.5  percent,  were 
private  roads.  The  latter  had  been  constructed  and  maintained  by 
the  concessions  to  meet  their  own  infrastructure  needs,  but  vary- 
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the  result  of  infection  by  Pananiu  disease,  and  rubber  tree  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  undertaken  instead.  A  breakwater  and  a  59()-foot  pier 
were  finisheil  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  but  storage  and  cargo- 
handling  facilities  were  not  in  place  until  late  1964.  Although 
some  rubber  has  passed  through  the  port,  the  principal  export  has 
become  logs  from  the  interior.  From  a  total  of  153,000  long  tons  of 
cargo  handled  in  1975  (of  which  92  percent  was  logs)  total  cargo 
passing  through  the  port  had  increased  to  almost  332,000  in  1980. 
.Most  of  the  timber  companies  in  the  area,  however,  ceased  or  re¬ 
duced  operations  after  the  April  1980  t'oup.  Low  timber  prices  in 
Europe,  the  principal  market,  also  played  some  part,  and  total 
cargo  handled  in  1981  amounted  to  only  175,000  long  tons.  A 
modernization  of  the  port,  with  the  help  of  West  German  funds, 
was  reported  to  have  been  completed  in  1983. 

The  port  at  Harper  was  also  expected  to  bring  improvement 
to  the  local  economy  by  p'-oviding  facilities  to  move  rubber  from 
the  Firestone  concession  in  the  area  as  well  as  timber  exports.  A 
breakwater  between  the  mainland  and  an  offshore  island,  as  well 
as  a  pier,  were  constructed  in  1959.  Rock  used  in  building  the 
pier,  however,  lowered  the  island’s  elevation,  and  at  times  flood¬ 
ing  of  storage  facilities  occurs.  The  government  had  proposed  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  port,  but  this  action  has  remained  contingent 
on  the  receipt  of  foreign  assistance  to  fund  the  work.  In  the  late 
I97()s  and  in  1980  total  traffic  through  the  port  averaged  about 
54, (KH)  long  tons  and  declined  to  le.ss  than  47, (XX)  long  tons  in 
1981.  Logs  constitutt'd  over  50  percent  of  the  total. 

Maritime  Shipping 

The  Liberian-owned  merchant  fleet  in  1984  consisted  of  only 
a  handful  of  small  oceangoing  and  coastal  vessels,  but  some  2, (XX) 
other  ships,  which  were  foreign  owned,  sailed  under  Liberia  s 
"flag  of  convenience.  In  terms  of  the  number  of  ships,  the  Libe¬ 
rian  registry  ranked  third  in  the  world  after  (Greece  and  Panama 
but  its  more  than  70  million  gross  registered  tons  (almost  137  mil 
lion  deadweight  tons)  put  Liberia  in  first  place. 

rhe  origin  of  Liberia  s  flag  of  convtMiience  dates  from  1947, 
when  the  procf'dure  was  promoted  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
go\ crnment  by  form<‘r  Ihiited  States  secretary  of  state  Edward  R. 
Stettinins,  Jr. ,  in  conjunction  with  other  plans  for  private  invest¬ 
ment  in  Liberia.  In  1947  and  1948  the  Liberian  .Maritime  f-ode 
was  fashioned  under  Stettinins  direction — e'ssentially  in  line  with 
the  wishes  of  American  shipowners — and  was  adopted  1)\  the 
Liberian  legislature  in  Decx’inber  1948.  Ibider  the  code  s  provi¬ 
sions,  management  of  the  ship  registry  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
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sored  foundation,  which  would  use  them  iu  Liberia  lor  eclu^ 
tional  and  cultural  purposes.  In  1972  management  of  the  port  was 
assumed  by  the  National  Port  Authority  (NPA),  a  financially  au¬ 
tonomous  public  corporation. 

Facilities  at  Monrovia  Free  Port  included  a  1,150-foot  gen¬ 
eral  cargo  pier  capable  of  berthing  three  large  ships  and  three 
specially  equipped  ore-handling  piers  constructed  hy  the  iron 
mining  companies.  In  1984  the  LMC  pier  was  no  longer  used  for 
ore  exports  and  was  under  consideration  for  conversion  to  a  con¬ 
tainer  facility.  Privately  owned  installations  included  a  dry  dcK-k, 
jetty,  and  pipeline  for  discharging  oil  tankers;  petroleum  tank 
farms;  and  storage  tanks  for  latex  rubber;  port-owned  facilities  in¬ 
cluded  transit  sheds,  cranes,  and  other  cargo-moving  equipment. 
In  the  late  1970s  and  in  1980-81,  total  cargo  through  the  port 
ranged  from  9  to  11  million  long  tons  annually,  of  which  85  per¬ 
cent  or  more  was  iron  ore.  Petroleum  products,  the  second 
largest  category,  constituted  about  4  to  7  percent  of  the  total. 
There  was  a  marked  increase  in  containerized  cargo  from  a  mere 
2,700  long  tons  in  1977  to  some  85,000  long  tons  in  the  years  1978 
through  1980  and  590, 0(K)  tons  in  1981. 

Liberia’s  other  deep-water  port  is  at  Buchanan,  some  1(K) 
miles  by  road  southeast  of  Monrovia.  It  is  also  an  artificial  j)ort. 
formed  by  two  breakwaters.  It  was  developed  by  LAMCO  in  the 
early  1960s  from  a  small  coastal  .settlement  to  provide  facilities  to 
ship  iron  ore  from  the  company’s  mine  in  the  Nimba  Range. 
Opened  in  196.3,  the  port  has  two  quays,  one  875  fet't  long  to  han¬ 
dle  ore — a  conveyor  belt  permitted  ship  onloading  at  tlu'  rate  of 
6,000  tons  an  hour — and  a  l,0(X)-foot  (pias  used  for  gtmeral  cargo. 
The  latter  accommodated  relatively  small  (juautities  ol  log  exjiorts 
as  well  as  imported  petroleum  and  other  supplies  and  ecpiijmient 
for  LA.MCO.  The  total  volume  of  cargo  handh-d  has  \  aried  de¬ 
pending  largely  on  the  world  demand  for  iron  ore.  In  the  earb 
1970s  annual  ore  shipments  were  more  than  1 1  million  long  tons, 
about  98  percent  of  all  cargo  loaded  and  unloaded.  In  1983  the  ex¬ 
ports  totaled  only  6.9  million  long  tons,  according  to  LA.M('t). 
Buchanan  port  came  under  t'ne  purview  of  the  N  PA  but,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  government,  was  operateti  by  LAM(X). 

The  two  other  modern  ports  at  CJreenville  and  Harper  ac¬ 
commodated  only  shallow-water  vessels.  Ca)nstruction  of  the  port 
at  (ireenville  was  undertaken  in  the  late  19.5()s,  at  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  behest,  by  the  African  Fruit  (a)mpatiy,  at  that  time  a  (ier- 
man-owned  concession,  as  a  step  toward  improving  the  iTonomy 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The  company  had  establislu'd 
a  banana  plantation  originally  on  its  tx»nce.ssion;  the  effort  failed  as 
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Fiflure  9 .  Transportation  System,  1984 


incut  of  duties  as  lonji  as  tfu*  jicunls  an*  reexported.  The  port  was 
orijiinalK  operated  l>y  the  Monrovia  Port  Management  (ioni- 
pany,  an  American  corporation  whose  sliares  were  held  hy  United 
States  shipping  interests,  concessionaires  in  Liberia,  and  the 
Lilierian  government.  In  1964  the  government  liecame  hill 
ownei  under  a  new  agreement.  At  the  time,  $19  million  in  con¬ 
struction  costs  remained  outstanding.  Liberia  was  to  pa\  tlu'se 
over  a  35-year  period,  and  the  funds  were  to  go  to  a  jointlv  spon- 
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In  March  1983  widespread  shortages  of  gasoline,  amoiifi  otlier 
things,  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the  head  of  the  LFR(^.  In  August 
Doe  issued  an  executive  ordinance  aholishing  LPRC!  s  monopoly 
on  imports  and  establishing  a  tree  market.  I'he  National  Energy 
Committee  appointed  earlier  by  Doe  had  recommended  closing 
the  refinery  and  noted  that  direct  importation  of  all  refined  prod¬ 
ucts  could  save  as  much  as  $20  million  a  year.  Information  was  un¬ 
available  in  niid-1984  on  the  status  of  the  refinery,  but  LFRC  was 
one  of  the  public  corporations  being  considered  tor  sale  to  pri\  ate 
interests. 


Transportation 

Liberia’s  domestic  transport  infrastructure  in  1984  consisted 
of  distinct  public  and  private  elements.  A  jiublic  road  network  of 
about  4,800  miles  radiating  from  Monrovia  connected  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country;  but  in  some  areas  the  link  was  tenuous, 
and  in  others  roads  were  still  virtually  nonexistent  (see  fig.  9). 
This  system  was  connected  to  substantial  mileage  of  privately  de¬ 
veloped  roads  whose  main  puqwse  was  to  serve  the  concessions. 
The  railroad  system  comprised  three  separate  lines  totaling  some 
3(K)  miles.  These  lines  were  private  and  were  used  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  iron  mining  concessions.  Four 
ports  provided  facilities  for  oceangoing  traffic.  Three — the  major 
port  at  Monrovia  and  smaller  ports  at  Greenville  and  Harper 
along  the  southern  coast — were  government-owned  and  oper¬ 
ated.  The  country’s  .second  largest  port,  at  Buchanan,  was  pri¬ 
vately  owned  but  also  handled  some  general  trafiic.  The  fourth 
principal  transport  mode — internal  air  services — was  especially 
important  in  Liberia  because  of  inadecpiate  ground  transporta¬ 
tion.  These  services  were  provided  mainly  by  government- 
owned  Air  Liberia  and  were  supplemented  by  private  air  taxis. 

Ports 

Liberia  s  main  harbor  is  at  Monrovia.  An  artificial  deep¬ 
water  port  formed  by  two  break-waters,  it  was  constructed  be¬ 
tween  1944  and  1947  with  the  aitl  of  financing  from  the  I'nited 
States  wartime  lend-lea.se  program.  The  facility  is  operated  as  a 
free  port  under  the  agreement  for  its  construction  between  the 
Liberian  and  United  States  g(»vernments.  In  accordance  with  this 
provision,  a  large  area  on  Bushrod  Island  (where  the  port  is  lo¬ 
cated)  is  usable  for  storing,  processing,  or  ri'packaging  foreign 
merchandise  as  well  as  for  manufacturing — all  without  the  pay- 
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supply  was  interrupted  daily,  usually  from  about  7  or  8  P.  M.  to  8 
A.  M .  Aceording  to  LE(>  spokesmen,  a  lack  of  trained  personnel  to 
operate  the  plants  properly  was  a  major  problem.  The  LEC  also 
laeked  the  finaneial  resources  to  supply  the  fuel  for  all  gas-turbine 
units  when  operational  or  to  carry  out  necessary  repairs  and  up¬ 
dating  of  e(juipment.  A  substantial  amount  in  unpaid  electric  bills 
was  owed  the  company  by  government  units  and  the  public  cor¬ 
porations,  as  well  as  by  the  general  public.  Power  losses  were  also 
reported  to  be  substantial;  in  1979-81  they  averaged  33  percent  of 
total  production.  Many  of  the  losses  resulted  from  the  theft  of 
power  through  illegal  connections. 

Petroleum 

Foreign  oil  companies  have  been  interested  in  e.xploration 
along  the  Liberian  coast  since  the  late  1960s,  when  surveys 
showt'd  possible  petroleum  deposits.  Sid)se(juently,  a  number  of 
American  companies  conducted  preliminary  e.xplorations,  but  no 
petroleum  was  located.  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  oil  were 
made  again  in  the  mid-1970s.  In  1980  the  World  Bank  approved  a 
$5  million  loan  for  a  large-scale  seismic  survey,  and  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  exploration  led  to  the  granting  of  a  concession  to  a  Cana¬ 
dian  petroleum  company  in  1981.  During  1983  the  AMOCO  Oil 
C’ompany  also  entered  into  an  exploration  contract  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  included  the  drilling  of  two  offshore  wells.  Addi¬ 
tional  .seismic  surveys  were  undertaken  by  AMOCO,  and  the  first 
well  was  to  be  drilled  sometime  in  1984. 

From  1969  to  1982  most  of  the  petroleum  products  used 
were  produced  by  a  refinery  at  Monrovia.  Based  on  a  30-year  con¬ 
cession  granted  in  1961  to  American  oil  interests  operating  with 
local  Liberian  Lebanese  participation,  the  Liberian  Refining 
Ck)mpany  began  construction  of  the  facility  in  1967,  and  opera¬ 
tions  began  in  January  1969.  The  refinery’s  rated  capacity  was 
15,0(K)  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day.  Products  included  gasoline, 
diesel  oil,  kerosene,  jet  fuel  oil,  bottled  gas,  and  asphalt.  The  go\  - 
erument  soon  accpiired  ownership  and  established  the  Liberia 
Petroleum  Refining  Corporation  (LPRCJ),  which  was  given  a 
monopoly  on  the  importation  of  petroleum  products.  By  1982  de¬ 
terioration  and  inadequate  maintenance  of  equipment  had  forced 
production  to  be  cut  to  one-half  of  the  plant  s  capacity.  There  was 
a  refining  reejuirement  of  over  10,000  barrels  daily  to  meet  local 
demands.  In  December  1982  the  refinery  ran  out  of  crude  pet¬ 
roleum  because  of  the  inability  of  the  government  to  pay  for  im¬ 
ports.  In  January  1983  Doe  called  on  the  corporation  to  collect 
outstanding  bills  for  its  products  amounting  to  over  $43  million. 
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tour  units — tho  final  two  provided  with  World  Bank  aid — having;* 
total  installed  e;ipaeity  of 69  megawatts.  In  that  year  the  LE(.'  was 
established  ;is  ;i  suhsidiar\  of  the  PUA  speeifically  to  handle  the 
pnhlie  power  seetor.  The  only  major  addition  to  LEC  generation 
f;ieilities  since  then  has  been  the  eonstrnetion  of  the  Luke  Plant  on 
Bushrod  Island,  which  was  fm.ded  by  some  $29  million  in  loans 
from  the  World  Bank,  the  European  Investment  Bank,  and  Arab 
dev  elopment  agencies.  Startetl  in  the  late  1970s  and  completed  in 
1982,  tlu'  plant  was  e<{uipped  with  three  diesel  generators  of  13.5 
nu'gawatts  e;ich.  In  April  1984  a  small  power  plant  ecpiipped  with 
a  237-kilowatt  diesel  generator  was  opened  in  the  town  of  Biver 
(.’ess  in  (inmd  Bassa  (’oiinty.  The  facility,  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  some  3,(M)()  residents,  was  a  joint  undertaking  be¬ 
tween  the  town,  which  provided  funds  for  construction,  and  the 
LECJ,  which  furnished  the  generator  and  technical  staff.  Other 
similar  projects  were  also  under  way. 

The  LEC^s  Monrovia  System  served  an  area  from  Buchanan 
to  Totota  as  well  as  the  former  LMC  iron  mining  district  in  the 
Bomi  Hills.  The  LECLifsohadapowerlinetothe  NIOC  iron  mine 
near  the  Mano  River  border  with  Sierra  Leone.  After  completion 
of  the  Mount  Coffee  Hydroelectric  Plant,  the  LEC  had  a  surplus 
of  power  during  the  rainy  season  and  sold  power  to  the  I  MCL 
NIOC,  and  BM(>  mines.  This  reliable  power  source  also  permit¬ 
ted  the  supply  of  power  to  industrial  consumers  who  previously 
had  used  their  own  generators.  The  rapid  increase  in  power  de¬ 
mand  necessitated  the  installation  of  gas  turbines,  which  were  av¬ 
ailable  to  provide  power  for  long  periods  when  hydroelectric  out¬ 
put  was  low,  and  the  Luke  diesel  facility.  By  the  late  197()s,  how¬ 
ever,  the  gas  turbine  units  needed  rehabilitation.  They  had  also 
become  expensive  to  operate  because  of  the  steep  increases  in 
fuel  prices  since  the  mid-1970s.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  LEC 
power,  arrangements  were  made  in  early  1980  by  the  BMC  mine 
to  exchange  power;  the  LEC  provided  electricity  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  the  mine  furnished  it  in  the  dry  period  or  when  shor- 
t;iges  occurred  in  the  LEC  system. 

During  the  early  1980s  major  operational  problems  arose  in 
LEC  s  gas-turbine  and  Luke  plants.  In  mid-April  1984  only  one 
gas-turbine  unit  and  one  diesel  unit  at  the  Luke  Plant  were  in  oji- 
eration.  At  the  same  time,  only  one  generator  at  the  Mount  (Cof¬ 
fee  plant  was  being  used.  Of  the  installed  total  LEC]  capacity  of 
176  megawatts,  24  megawatts  were  being  generated.  This  was 
supplemented  to  some  extent  by  power  from  the  BMC  mine,  but 
the  total  fell  far  short  of  the  60  megawatts  re(]uiri“d  for  steady  ser¬ 
vice.  Reports  from  Monrovia  at  the  time  stated  that  the  power 
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clt/ptMicliiit'  (111  tlu‘  a\ailal)ilit\  and  rcl  liilitx  of  piililic  |)o\\cr, 
ufic  siini]arl\  (‘(piippt'd.  Many  wcaltliior  liouscholds  had  small 
aiixiliaiA  units.  Acc()rdin)(  to  the  LE(,',  in  early  1984  it  had  a  total 
installecl  eapaeits  of  17(i  nu'f'awatts  in  its  Monrovia  Svstem,  of 
whieh  some  (i8  nu‘>ia\vatts  were  hydroeleetrie.  About  the  saint" 
amount  was  av  ailable  in  ^as  turbine  units,  and  some  40  mej^awatts 
wt're  provided  by  diest"!  units.  LK(’  also  furnished  eleetrieity 
throiij'h  local  plants  in  the  eoiinty  seats  e.xeept  Biiehanan.  whieh 
was  direc'tlv  eonnected  to  the  Monrov  ia  Sv  stem.  These  were  all 
diesel  jteiu'rators,  which  to>(ether  had  an  installed  eapaeitv  of 
about  ("ight  megawatts.  Total  priv  ate  j'eni'ratinji eapaeitv  was  esti¬ 
mated  in  1982  at  about  105  mejfawatts. 

.A  small,  privatelvowned  electric  plant  serv  inst  Monrov  ia  was 
in  a  deteriorated  condition  by  World  W  ar  11.  (aintractors  con- 
structinjf  tiu"  port  in  the  mid-194().s  installed  di(‘S(‘l  (‘(juipment  on 
Hushrod  Island  to  furnish  needed  power.  This  (‘(juipment  was 
subseijuently  taken  over  by  the  .Monrov  ia  Port  .Management  Au¬ 
thority  (later  the  Monrovia  Port  Manajiement  (annpany)  and, 
with  j^overnment  authori/ation,  was  also  used  to  furnish  service 
outside  the  port  area  (see  Ports,  this  ch.).  In  1959  public  power 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  .Monrovia  Power  Authority  (MPA) 
bv  the  national  le)(islatnre.  and  the  Bushrod  Island  facilities  were 
turned  ov  er  to  it.  During  the  195()s  power  demand  had  increased, 
and  several  feasibility  studies  were  carried  out  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Saint  Paul  Hiver  at  a  point 
about  15  miles  northeast  of  Monrovia.  In  1962  the  MPA  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Public  Utilities  Authority  (PUA),  an  autonomous 
agi'iicy  hav  ing  much  wider  powers.  Using  a  loan  from  USAID  of 
$24.3  million  (84  jiercent  of  the  project  s  cost),  the  PUA  began 
construction  of  the  Mount  C.’offee  Hydroelectric  Plant.  The  plant 
opened  in  1966  with  two  17-megawatt  generators  of  the  planned 
six.  \\  ith  W  orld  Bank  assistance,  two  additional  units  were  added 
in  the  early  197()s,  raising  installed  capacity  to  68  megawatts.  The 
remaining  two  units  were  not  installed  when  it  was  discovered 
that  during  the  dry  s<*a.S()n — owing  to  the  low  water  It'vel  behind 
the  dam — only  about  20  percent  of  the  already-installed  capacity 
could  be  used.  The  preconstruction  studies  apparently  did  not 
prov  ide  a  full  jiicture  of  the  river’s  regular  seasonal  water-volume 
variations  or  their  cyclical  extremes.  In  1984  consideration  was 
being  given  to  constructing  a  new  holding  dam  farther  up.str(‘am 
on  the  river,  but  the  project  would  be  highly  dependent  on  exter¬ 
nal  financing. 

In  1969  the  .'n  st  unit  of  a  new  gas  turbine  plant  was  added  to 
the  Bushrod  Island  facilities;  by  1972  it  had  been  eijuipped  with 
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soiiu'  otlifis  were  able  to  operate  only  on  a  part-time  basis  ( ,ap- 
aeity  utilization  deereaseci  to  well  below  50  peretMit,  and  an 
already  low'  prodnetivity  rate  declined.  Maindactniinsi  was  also 
affected  by  the  new  rej'iine  s  takover  of  various  enti*rprises  be- 
lonj'iiij'  to  former  high  government  oflicials;  the  management  of 
most  of  these  plants  was  re|)ortc“tl  to  have  deteriorated. 

X’irtnalK  no  luwv  investnnmt  had  occurred  after  the  coup 
through  1983,  although  the  government  announced  its  inttmtion 
to  maintain  the  Open  Door  Policy  and  a  free  enterprise  econonu  . 
In  early  1984  it  was  reported  that  a  major  revision  of  the  Iin fst- 
ment  Incentive  C'ode  had  been  completed  that  would  increase 
guarantees  to  foreign  investors,  inchiding  strong  assurances 
against  nationalization  and  any  interference  in  operations  by  the 
government.  Export -oriented  industries  were  to  be  given  special 
tax  breaks,  as  were  plants  producing  certain  goods  for  the  domes¬ 
tic  market.  These  enterprises  would  also  receive  protection 
through  import  tariffs.  Under  the  new'  code,  enterprises  involv  i‘d 
in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  would  receive  preferential 
treatment,  and  special  consideration  was  to  be  giv  en  labor-inten¬ 
sive  industries  and  those  that  were  established  in  the  LIFZA  in¬ 
dustrial  park. 


Energy  Sources 

Wood  Fuels 

A  large  but  uiuletennined  share  of  Liberia  s  basic  energy 
needs  has  been  sati.sfied  by  firewood  and  charcoal.  Most  peoph* 
cooked  their  food  using  these  two  sources;  firewood  was  abundant 
in  the  rural  areas  and  provided  almost  all  the  eiun  gv  used.  .\  lim¬ 
ited  survey  conducted  in  late  1979  and  early  1980  by  the  Ministry 
of  Lands  and  Mines  in  Monrovia,  Bong  C’ountrv ,  and  (libi  Tmrit- 
orv  on  firewood  and  charcoal  use  found  that  in  most  small  towns 
firewood  made  up  about  98  percent  of  the  fiuds  used.  In  Monrov  ia 
charcoal  constituted  48  percent  of  fuel  use,  but  mungv  recjuire- 
ments  for  cooking  were  met  mainly  by  kerosene. 

Electric  Power 

In  1984  electric  power  for  sale  to  the  public  was  generated 
and  distributed  by  the  Liberia  Electricity  Cairporation  (LE(3,  a 
government-owned  company.  A  large  amount  of  |>ower  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  iron  ore  and  rubber  concessions,  primarily  to  meet 
their  own  needs.  Other  large  industrial  enterprises  also  had  self- 
sufficient  or  standby  generating  facilities,  and  many  institutions. 
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I’lu'  Lilii  riau  rt-onoiiiN  s  iikkUtii  pt-iiod  l)f^an  only  witliiii 
tlu'  last  few  cU'cadt's.  In  19H4  little  comprelicnsivc  anaKsis  was 
^oncrally  a\ailal>lt“,  and  at  least  part  <»1  the  pnhlished  statistical 
data  reinaiiu'd  subjc'et  tn  \ c'lifieatio*'  Karlic-r  I'eonoinie  n\<*r- 
\iews  of  value  for  haekjirotind  are  (.luitcth  W'Hhotit  Drvilop- 
iiK'iit:  An  Economic  Survey  of  IJhcrin.  editc'd  hv  Kohe-rt 
( dow  t'i  and  otluM  s,  Willi  Sehul/.C“  s  A  Sew  (leo^.r(iplty  of  lAheria. 
and  Jt'rker  ('arlsson  s  The  Limits  to  Struetural  ('handle,  which 
deals  with  Idreipi  invc'stment  and  its  c*Hc>et  from  1950  to  1971.  [de¬ 
pendence,  Underdevelopment,  and  Persistent  Conflict:  On  the 
Political  Economy  of  lAheria,  edited  hy  Eekhard  Hinzcm  and 
Hohert  Kappel,  discusses  in  detail  tlie  impact  of  the  foreij;n  en¬ 
claves.  Rodney  C;arlislc*’s  Sovereifinty  for  Sale  provides  an  excel¬ 
lent  description  and  history  of  the  development  of  Liberia  s  “flag 
of  convenience  position.  Country  Economic  Memorandum.  prc‘- 
parecl  by  the'  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Economic  Affairs  for  a 
donor  meeting  in  late  1983,  takes  up  at  length  the  economic  situ¬ 
ation  in  1983,  its  causes,  and  government  efforts  to  stabilize*  the* 
c'conomy.  Other  usc'ful  government  documents  include  the  an¬ 
nual  c'conomic  surveys  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Liberia.  (For  further  information  and  complete  citations,  sc*e  Bib¬ 
liography.) 
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The  Executive  Mansion,  official  residence  of  Liberia  s  head  of 
state 


Government  and  Politics 


UNDER  THE  EYES  of  a  transitional  military  regime  pledged  to 
the  restoration  of  civilian  rule,  the  outlines  of  Liberia’s  second  re¬ 
public  were  taking  shape  in  late  1984.  If  hopes  for  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  were  realized,  it  would  be  far  more  democratic  than  its 
predecessors,  which  since  the  mid-nineteenth  century  had 
functioned  as  instruments  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  political  aris¬ 
tocracy  drawn  from  Americo- Liberian  settler  families. 

The  end  of  the  first  republic  had  come  on  April  12,  1980, 
when  a  group  of  soldiers  of  tribal  origins  broke  into  the  Executive 
Mansion  and  killed  President  William  R.  Tolbert.  The  military 
coup  d’etat  was  initially  popular  with  the  majority  of  the  public. 
Discontent  among  the  indigenous  population  had  been  building 
for  many  years  over  the  inequities  of  Liberian  society  and  political 
life.  During  the  modern  era  under  William  V.S.  Tubman  (presi¬ 
dent  from  1944  until  1971)  and  Tolbert  (president  from  1971  until 
1980),  some  efforts  were  made  to  integrate  native  Africans  into 
the  political  fabric  of  the  nation.  Few  meaningful  changes  re¬ 
sulted,  however.  The  ruling  elite  remained  indifferent  to  the 
plight  of  ordinary  people,  especially  the  rural  poor.  Economic 
hardship  and  outrage  over  corruption  in  the  Tolbert  administra¬ 
tion  were  transmuted  into  demonstrations  and  rioting  in  1979  that 
left  the  old  regime  shaken  and  in  disarray.  Efforts  to  reform  itself 
did  not  go  far  enough  to  meet  the  insistent  demands  for  funda¬ 
mental  change  before  the  coup  occurred  a  year  later. 

The  toppling  of  the  Tolbert  regime  brought  to  an  end  one  of 
the  most  durable  governmental  systems  in  Africa.  The  Liberian 
constitution,  in  existence  since  1847,  had  been  among  the  oldest 
of  the  world’s  political  charters  still  in  force.  Although  modeled 
after  the  United  States  system  of  three  separate  and  coordinate 
branches  of  government — executive,  legislative,  and  judicial — 
the  dynamics  of  the  system  as  practiced  in  Liberia  involved  a  con¬ 
centration  of  power  in  the  presidency.  Approval  of  the  president’s 
program  by  the  bicameral  legislature  was  pro  forma.  Political  ex¬ 
pression  was  generally  conducted  within  the  framework  of  the 
True  Whig  Party,  of  which  the  president  was  titular  head.  Oppos¬ 
ition  was  sporadic,  weak,  and  liable  to  suppression  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  ringleaders  of  the  coup,  all  young  enlisted  men  lacking 
experience  beyond  their  military  service,  suspended  the  con¬ 
stitution,  did  away  with  the  normal  instruments  of  government. 
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and  formed  the  People’s  Redemption  Couneil  to  carry  the  revolu¬ 
tion  into  practice.  The  t'ouncil  had  no  defined  political  orienta¬ 
tion.  Its  chairman.  Master  Sergeant  Samuel  Kanyon  Doe,  be¬ 
came  head  of  state  and  presided  over  a  predominantly  civilian 
cabinet  of  ministers.  Included  in  the  cabinet  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  two  groups  in  opposition  during  the  first  republic  as  well 
as  several  former  True  Whigs.  As  time  passed,  the  former  oppos¬ 
ition  figures — all  socialist  in  outlook — were  found  to  be  incompat¬ 
ible  by  Doe  and  were  dropped  from  the  cabinet.  Representation 
of  former  True  Whigs,  by  contrast,  was  strengthened. 

A  year  after  coming  to  power,  the  military  government  re¬ 
sponded  to  domestic  and  international  urgings  by  taking  the  first 
steps  to  restore  civilian  rule.  A  25-member  commission  was 
formed  to  draft  a  new  constitution.  After  careful  work  with  input 
invited  from  all  segments  of  the  public  and  revision  by  an  elected 
advisory  group,  the  new  Constitution  was  overwhelmingly  ap¬ 
proved  by  popular  vote.  Registration  of  new  political  parties  fol¬ 
lowed,  preparatory  to  presidential  and  legislative  elections 
scheduled  for  October  1985  and  the  installation  of  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  in  January  1986.  The  launching  of  parties  and  the  revival 
of  political  partisanship  under  rules  imposed  by  the  military  re¬ 
gime  became  the  initial  test  of  Doe’s  and  the  nation’s  readiness  to 
accept  the  restraints  and  compromi.ses  of  a  truly  democratic  sys¬ 
tem. 

A  further  stage  in  the  process  was  completed  in  July  1984, 
when  the  People’s  Redemption  Council  was  replaced  by  the  In¬ 
terim  National  Assembly.  Not  surprisingly.  Doe  himself  was  to 
become  one  of  the  candidates  for  president.  Other  political  nota¬ 
bles  formed  new  parties  to  c'ompete  against  Doe. 

The  new  Constitution  offered  a  solid  framework  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  representative  government  and  political  opportunity 
for  all  citizens.  The  difficult  transition  from  autocratic  military 
rule  to  constitutional  democracy,  if  successful,  promised  to  be 
among  the  most  important  achievements  of  Liberia’s  history  as  an 
independent  nation.  Nevertheless,  Doe’s  extreme  sensitivity  to 
criticism  and  his  harassment  of  rival  politicians  raised  doubts 
about  the  pledge  to  allow  free  elections  and  to  respect  their  re¬ 
sults. 


Constitutional  Development 

The  constitution  of  1847,  drafted  by  American  law  professor 
Simon  Cireenleaf  of  Harvard  College,  served  as  the  basis  and  ideal 
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for  the  government  of  Liberia  until  its  suspension  in  April  1980. 
The  constitution  was  patterned  largely  upon  United  States  sys¬ 
tems,  that  of  the  federal  government  and  of  several  states.  It  em- 
Ixulied  three  distinct  and  c-oordinate  branches  of  government,  a 
bicameral  legislature,  a  stringent  amendment  process,  and  a  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Although  eighteenth-century  French  and  American  political 
theories  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  Liberian  venture  in  self- 
government,  the  practical  circumstances  of  the  settlers’  lives 
were  ill-adapted  to  the  kind  of  democracy  their  formal  instru¬ 
ments  envisaged.  The  actual  structure  and  practices  of  govern¬ 
ment  evolved  in  a  manner  that  differed  markedly  from  the 
theoretical  mi  del.  The  executive  branch  became  dominant  over 
the  legislature  and  the  Supreme  Court.  Power  was  centralized  in 
the  national  government;  all  local  officials  were  appointed  from 
the  top,  and  opportunities  for  loc'al  initiative  were  almost  nonexis¬ 
tent.  Individual  protections  embedded  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  had 
little  reality  for  anyone,  least  of  all  the  tribal  majority. 

The  choice  of  centralism  rather  than  federalism  has  been  en¬ 
trenched  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Although  the  United 
States  model  was  indeed  federal,  the  several  state  constitutions 
that  contributed  ideas  and  wording,  especially  the  Massachusetts 
C>onstitution,  were  not.  Moreover,  the  conditions  faced  by  the 
settlers  demanded,  so  they  felt,  the  utmost  cohesion  for  a  small 
group  surrounded  by  unknown  and  often  hostile  people  who  were 
native  to  the  plac'e. 

Decree  No.  2,  impo.sed  by  the  military  authorities  on  April 
24,  1980,  suspended  the  constitution  of  1847  and  the  three 
branches  of  government.  The  decree  provided  that  all  legislative 
and  executive  power  would  be  vested  in  the  People  s  Redemption 
C^ouncil  (PRC>)  but  that  other  laws  of  the  republic  would  remain  in 
force.  Subse(juent  decrees  reconstituted  the  court  system,  confis¬ 
cated  the  property  of  certain  citizens  and  organizations  associated 
with  the  former  government,  prohibited  labor  unrest  or  strikes, 
and  outlawed  all  political  activity. 

One  year  after  the  imposition  of  military  rule,  the  National 
Ca)nstitution  ('ommission,  composed  of  Liberian  citizens  repre¬ 
senting  a  broad  spectrum  of  political  and  .social  interests,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draft  a  new  constitution.  Its  chairman  was  Amos 
Sawyer,  a  dean  at  the  University  of  Liberia  and  an  opponent  of  the 
prerevolutionary  government.  The  commission  traveled 
throughout  Liberia,  holding  hearings  on  the  shortcomings  of  the 
former  government  and  gathering  suggestions  for  the  form  of  the 
next  civilian  government.  The  provisions  adapted  by  the  commis- 
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sion  were  widely  publicized,  translated  from  English  into  each  of 
the  10  major  tribal  languages,  and  exposed  to  extensive  public  de¬ 
bate  over  radio  and  television.  A  revised  version  of  the  draft  con¬ 
stitution  was  issued  in  the  fall  of  1983  after  review  by  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Advisory  Assembly  of  59  community  leaders  elected 
on  a  proportional  representation  basis  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  revised  Constitution  was  approved  in  a  nationwide  re¬ 
ferendum  on  July  3,  1984,  and  was  expected  to  come  into  effect 
with  the  inauguration  of  a  new  civil  government  in  January  1986. 

The  revised  Constitution  preserves  the  basic  principles  of 
separate  and  coordinate  branches,  checks  and  balances,  indepen¬ 
dent  judiciary,  and  delegated  local  authority  contained  in  its  1847 
predecessor.  It  assigns  specific  powers  to  the  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative  branches  and  contemplates  competitive  elections  super¬ 
vised  by  an  independent  electoral  commission.  The  new  Con¬ 
stitution  does  little  to  alter  the  outward  shape  of  governmental  in¬ 
stitutions.  Nevertheless,  its  purpose  is  to  transform  the  nature  of 
Liberian  politics.  All  Liberians  over  the  age  of  18  are  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  vote  without  qualification.  The  lower  legislative  house 
should  reflect  more  faithfully  the  ethnic  and  population  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  The  one-party  system  is  declared  to  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  Conditions  for  registration  of  national  political  parties 
are  codified,  denial  of  registration  being  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Precautions  against  parties  organized  along 
ethnic  or  regional  lines  have  been  introduced.  The  president’s  au¬ 
thority,  while  reduced,  remains  c'onsiderable.  He  retains  appoin¬ 
tive  powers  over  local  officials  and  may  exercise  an  item  veto  over 
bills  passed  by  the  legislature. 

The  new  Constitution  includes  a  chapter  on  fundamental 
rights  that  expands  on  those  personal  guarantees  affirmed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  first  republic.  The  rights  of  petition  and  assem¬ 
bly  and  the  privacy  of  the  person,  the  home,  and  correspondence 
are  expressly  provided  for.  All  Liberian  citizens  are  to  be  given 
equal  opportunity  of  employment  without  regard  to  sex,  creed,  or 
ethnic  background  and  are  to  Ire  entitled  to  erjual  pay  for  equal 
work.  The  previous  constitution  acknowledged  the  blessings  of 
the  Christian  religion  but  provided  for  the  free  exercise  of  religi¬ 
ous  beliefs  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  A  c'orrespond- 
ing  provision  in  the  new  (Constitution  prescribes  that  no  denomi¬ 
nation  or  sect  shall  have  any  exclusive  privilege  or  preference 
over  any  other  and  that  no  state  religion  shall  be  established. 

The  previous  constitution  had  restricted  Liberian  citizen¬ 
ship  to  “Negroes,  or  persons  of  Negro  de.scent.  ”  It  had  also  re¬ 
stricted  to  Liberian  citizens  the  holding  of  real  estate,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  colonization,  missionary,  educational,  or  other  benevo¬ 
lent  institutions  (see  Black  Settlers  and  Native  Africans,  ch.  1). 
Subsequent  proposals  to  rescind  the  limitation  have  been  re¬ 
jected  because  it  was  feared  that  it  would  lead  to  increased  influ¬ 
ence  by  the  Lebanese  commercial  community  and  Western  cor¬ 
porate  enterprises  in  the  country.  The  issue  of  citizenship  for 
nonblacks  was  one  of  the  most  widely  debated  questions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  adoption  of  the  new  Camstitution.  The  prohibition 
has  been  retained,  although  a  modern  formulation  was  adopted, 
stating  that  “in  order  to  preserve,  foster,  and  maintain  the  posi¬ 
tive  Liberian  culture,  values,  and  character,  only  persons  who  are 
Negroes  or  of  Negro  descent  shall  qualify  by  birth  or  by  naturali¬ 
zation  to  be  citizens  of  Liberia.  ”  Any  person  having  at  least  one 
parent  who  is  a  citizerr  of  Liberia  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  citizen, 
provided  that  any  other  citizenship  is  renounced  upon  reaching 
maturity.  The  conditions  and  procedures  for  naturalization  are  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  legislature.  The  restriction  on  the  ownership 
of  property  solely  to  Liberian  citizens  is  to  be  retained. 

Articles  of  the  Constitution  providing  for  amendment  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  previous  constitution.  Proposed  changes 
must  have  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature,  followed  by  ratification  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  registered  voters  in  a  referendum  that  may  not  be 
held  sooner  than  one  year  after  action  by  the  legislature.  A  total  of 
12  amendments  had  been  enacted  subsequent  to  the  introduction 
of  the  constitution  of  1847.  Among  the  most  important  of  these — 
intended  to  implement  the  Tubman  policy  of  assimilating  the  in¬ 
digenous  African  people  into  political  life — was  the  eighth 
amendment  in  1948  that  provided  for  universal  suffrage  by  all  citi¬ 
zens  over  21  years  of  age  who  possessed  a  dwelling  for  which  a  hut 
tax  had  been  paid.  In  1975  the  voting  age  was  reduced  to  18  years. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  1980  coup,  another  amendment  abolish¬ 
ing  the  property  qualification  for  voting  was  passed  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  scheduled  for  referendum. 


Structure  of  Government 

The  Liberian  governmental  system  was  founded  according 
to  the  principles  of  representative  institutions;  free  elections;  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  between  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches;  and  limited  local  autonomy  delegated  by  the  central  au¬ 
thorities.  Although  there  were  no  legal  restrictions  against  a  mul¬ 
tiparty  system,  the  government  effectively  suppressed  attempts 
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to  create  an  orjianized  opposition  to  the  True  Whig  Party.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  elections  were  little  more  than  formalities  to  endorse  offi¬ 
cially  approved  candidates.  Representation  in  the  legislature  was 
skewed  in  favor  of  the  coastal  counties,  where  the  Americo- Libe¬ 
rian  elite  families  were  in  firm  control.  The  requirement  that  vot¬ 
ers  possess  real  estate  (construed  as  owning  a  hut  and  paying  hut 
tax  on  it)  further  reduced  the  significance  of  the  ballot  to  indige¬ 
nous  citizens. 

Reforms  beginning  in  1964,  when  the  so-called  Hinterland 
was  reorganized  into  counties  with  gradually  increasing  legisla¬ 
tive  representation,  moderated  to  some  extent  the  inequities  of 
the  system.  Although  places  were  found  in  politics  for  persons  of 
indigenous  background,  the  monopoly  of  power  by  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Americo-Liberian  c-ommunity  working  within  the 
True  Whig  Party  foredoomed  hopes  that  a  truly  democratic  sys¬ 
tem  responsive  to  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  citizens  would  be 
allowed  to  emerge. 

Executive  Branch 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  first  republic,  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  power  had  gradually  accrued  to  the  executive.  Contend- 
itig  with  internal  and  external  threats  to  control  of  the  land  it  had 
settled,  the  struggling  coastal  community  increasingly  put  its  re¬ 
liance  on  the  single  executive  rather  than  on  the  legislature  repre¬ 
senting  more  localized  interests.  Several  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  lengthened  the  term  of  office  of  the  president  from  the 
original  two  years  to  eight  years.  An  amendment  passed  in  1949 
(during  Tubman’s  first  term)  permitted  an  unlimited  number  of 
terms  in  office,  provided  that  after  the  first  eight-year  term,  elec¬ 
tions  were  to  take  place  at  four-year  intervals.  A  subsequent 
amendment  introduced  by  Tolbert  in  1974  limited  the  presiden¬ 
tial  office  to  a  single  term  of  eight  years.  To  be  eligible  for  the 
presidency,  a  candidate  had  to  be  at  least  35  years  old,  a  citizen  by 
birth  or  a  naturalized  citizen  with  over  25  years  of  residence  in 
Liberia,  and  had  to  own  real  estate  worth  at  least  $2,500. 

The  successor  to  the  executive  branch  after  the  military  coup 
of  April  1980  was  the  PRC,  designated  as  the  highest  decision¬ 
making  and  governing  body.  The  original  17  members  were  all 
from  the  enlisted  ranks  of  the  Liberian  army.  By  virtue  of  his 
status  as  chairman  ('f  the  PRC,  Sergeant  Doe  assumed  the  role  of 
head  of  state.  As  of  early  1984,  alxmt  half  of  the  original  members 
of  the  PRC  remained  in  office,  but  the  body  had  been  expanded  to 
an  executive  committee  of  six  individuals  and  17  ordinary  mem¬ 
bers  together  with  five  advisers  (see  fig.  10).  In  July  1984  it  was 
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announced  that  the  FRC  had  l)een  dissolved  and  replaced  hy  the 
Interim  National  Assembly,  a  body  of  57  members,  including 
former  PRC  members  and  appointed  civilians. 

Very  little  information  necame  public  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  PRC  carried  on  its  functions  or  the  extent  to  which  au¬ 
thority  was  shared  with  the  head  of  state.  At  first,  each  member  of 
the  PRC  was  assigned  to  several  of  eight  standing  committees 
ranging  across  the  spectrum  of  government  business.  During  the 
early  days  of  military  rule,  there  were  many  instances  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  PRC  engaging  in  harassment  and  interfer¬ 
ence  against  officials,  private  individuals,  and  businesses.  Deci¬ 
sions  were  sometimes  made  without  the  involvement  of  the  ap¬ 
propriate  minister.  Doe  gradually  gained  full  control,  although  it 
was  assumed  that  he  acted  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  certain 
trusted  cabinet  ministers  and  the  five  other  members  of  the  PRf^ 
executive  committee.  Doe  reportedly  kept  the  entire  PRC  mem¬ 
bership  informed  of  actions  that  were  contemplated  but  did  not 
encourage  the  body  to  act  as  a  forum  for  discussion  of  policy  alter¬ 
natives  and  did  not  offer  it  an  opportunity  to  reject  a  proposed 
course  of  action. 

A  new  cabinet  was  also  announced  immediately  after  the 
coup.  Composed  of  individuals  chosen  to  head  the  various  minis¬ 
tries  of  the  central  government,  11  of  the  17  ministers  were  civi¬ 
lians.  As  of  mid- 1984  only  three  were  from  military  backgrounds. 
Several  of  the  ministers  appointed  in  1980  had  been  well-known 
opponents  of  the  Tolbert  government;  some  were  in  jail  awaiting 
trid  on  treason  charges  when  the  coup  occurred.  Doe  had  a  prop¬ 
ensity  for  shuffling  his  cabinet  with  great  frequency,  and  by  1984 
only  two  of  the  19  ministers  then  in  office  had  been  retained  from 
the  first  postcoup  cabinet. 

The  various  advisory  and  support  staffs  directly  responsible 
to  Doe  in  the  areas  of  economic,  foreign,  and  military  affairs,  as 
well  as  public  affairs  and  press  matters,  were  incorporated  within 
the  Ministry  of  State  for  Presidential  Affairs.  The  director  general 
of  the  cabinet  was  attached  to  this  ministry,  as  was  the  director  of 
the  Special  Security  Service,  who  was  charged  with  protecting 
the  head  of  state.  The  ministrywas  headed  by  John  G.  Raney  until 
he  was  shifted  to  the  labor  portfolio  in  early  1984  and  was  replaced 
by  J.  Bernard  Blamo.  Both  Raney  and  Blamo  were  regarded  as 
being  among  Doe  s  most  trusted  advisers. 

Under  the  Ct)nstitution  scheduled  to  come  into  effect  in 
1986,  executive  power  will  be  vested  in  the  president,  who  will  be 
head  of  state,  head  of  government,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
armed  forces  (see  fig.  1  Ij.The  president  will  hold  office  for  a  six- 
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>(“ar  term  and  may  not  servo  more  than  two  terms.  A  \  ice  presi¬ 
dent  will  he  elected  on  the  same  tiyket  with  the  prt'sident.  Both 
must  he  natnral-horn  citizens  not  less  than  35  years  of  age  and 
nuist  have  resided  in  the  rt'pnhlic  lor  10  years  prior  to  the  elec¬ 
tion.  They  must  he  the  owners  of  real  property  valued  at  $25,000 
The  president  and  vice  president  may  not  come  from  the  same 
covmty.  Other  than  presiding  over  the  Senate  and  exercising  the 
right  to  vote  in  case  ofa  tie,  the  vice  president  will  have  no  specific 
duties  except  those  designated  hy  the  president. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  president  will  have  the 
authority  to  appoint  his  own  cabinet  ministers  and  their  deputies 
and  assistants,  as  well  as  ambassadors,  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Cainrt,  subordinate  judges,  superintendents  of  counties,  and 
other  local  officials.  He  will  be  authorized  to  commission  military 
officers.  The  president  will  he  empowered  to  conduct  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  and  to  enter  into  treaties  subject  to  concurrence  hy  majority 
votes  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

The  president  will  he  required  to  present  his  administra¬ 
tion’s  legislative  program  to  the  legislature  near  the  beginning  of 
its  session  in  January  of  each  year  and  to  present  an  annual  report 
on  the  state  of  the  republic,  including  an  assessment  of  economic 
conditions  and  a  record  of  expenditures  and  income.  The  presi- 
dtmt  will  have  authority,  in  consultation  with  the  presiding  offic¬ 
ers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  to  declare  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  emergency  when  there  is  a  threat  of  outbreak  of  war  or 
serious  civil  unrest.  The  president  will  be  empowered  to  suspend 
certain  constitutional  rights  and  guarantees  and  to  exercise  other 
emergency  powers;  he  cannot,  hriwever,  suspend  the  C'onstitn- 
tion.  If  the  legislature  is  not  in  session,  it  must  be  convened  and, 
by  joint  resolution  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of 
each  house,  give  its  approval  to  the  emergency  proclamation. 

Civil  Service 

A  serious  handicap  to  the  effectiveness  of  government  in 
Liberia  has  been  the  weakness  in  public  administration.  Unlike 
most  African  countries,  Liberia  did  not  experience  a  stage  of  colo¬ 
nial  rule  that  would  have  enabled  a  formal  administrative  system 
to  be  set  in  place  and  a  class  of  civil  servants  to  be  trained.  Officials 
were  appointed  on  a  patronage  b:  sis,  their  (jualifications  being 
loyalty  and  service  to  the  True  Whig  Party.  The  haphazard  con¬ 
duct  of  government  business  became  a  major  problem  during  tlu“ 
19.5()s  as  a  conseciuence  of  the  expansion  of  government  opera¬ 
tions  after  the  discovery  of  iron  ore  and  the  resultant  economic 
boom. 
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Ill  1960  a  Special  (Joimnission  on  (Government  Operations 
was  established  to  strengthen  administration  of  government 
agencies,  Imt  progress  in  effecting  reforms  was  slow  owing  to 
'riilmian  s  waning  interest  and  resistance  by  the  operating  depart¬ 
ments.  Alter  Tolbert  took  office  in  1971,  renewed  priority  was  as¬ 
signed  to  strengthening  the  civil  service,  and  in  1975  the  Civil 
Service  Agency  was  revitalized,  its  head  reporting  directly  to  the 
president.  New  legislation  in  the  same  year  was  directed  at  intro¬ 
ducing  a  merit  system,  a  uniform  classification  plan,  security  of  te¬ 
nure,  and  recruitment  by  competitive  examination.  In-service 
training  and  instruction  in  rural  development  to  counteract  weak¬ 
nesses  among  county-level  middle  managers  were  instituted. 

Actual  implementation  of  the  reforms  lagged,  however.  In 
spite  of  improved  salary  structures,  civil  service  professionals 
continued  to  supplement  their  incomes  through  outside  work. 
Salary  plans  were  not  fully  adhered  to;  this,  together  with  weak¬ 
nesses  in  performance  evaluation  and  absence  of  reward  for  un¬ 
dergoing  training,  blunted  motivation.  Decisionmaking  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  ministers  and  those  deputies  and  assis¬ 
tant  ministers  who  were  presidential  appointees;  nonpolitical 
civil  servants  had  little  authority  in  day-to-day  operations  and 
were  not  trained  to  take  initiative.  Thus,  many  officials  were 
apathetic  and  poorly  prepared  to  tran.sact  government  business 
effectively.  Rapid  trirnover  among  appointive  officials  and  their 
replacement  by  others  ill-acipiainted  with  the  problems  of  a 
ministry  gave  rise  to  discontinuity  in  policy  formulation  and  de¬ 
cisionmaking.  Some  decentralization  of  ministerial  operations  to 
rural  areas  did  occur,  but  this  was  not  accompanied  by  sufficient 
delegation  of  authority;  as  a  result,  more  civil  servants  were  found 
at  the  county  level  but  lacked  the  power  to  deal  with  local  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  civil  service  has  remained  the  leading  source  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  elite  and  the  educated.  Bribery  and  gratuities  for  the 
rendering  of  ordinary  services  have  been  endemic.  Doe  has  been 
a  zealous  critic  of  abuse  of  office  and  iKcasionally  has  acted  sternly 
against  aggravated  instances  of  corruption.  At  the  highest  levels, 
corruption  was  reportedly  not  as  pervasive  as  under  the  Tubman 
aiul  Tolbert  governments,  but  it  had  by  no  means  been  eradicated 
at  middle  and  lower  levels.  Diversion  of  funds  from  development 
projects,  padding  of  payrolls  with  nonexistent  employees,  sale  of 
government-owned  supi>lies,  and  bribery  in  connection  with  tax 
liabilities  continued  to  be  widespread. 

The  total  number  of  government  employees,  t*xchisive  of  the 
armed  forces,  was  given  officially  as  33,6(X)  in  1980.  Roughly 
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lahoratioii  witli  Libya  and  Hie  Soxirt  I'liioii  |)n)<liK<’(]  dis  isioiis 
within  tht*  military  rnuiu-il.  Aftnr  an  initial  |)t*ri()d  of  hesitation. 
Doe  and  (^niwonkpa  tirniK  rejeeted  soc'ialist  or  eomnnmist 
eeonoinie  doetrines  aiul  turned  to  reestahlishin^  ^ootl  rcdations 
with  tht‘  Ihiited  States  and  the  Wt'stern  hnaneiul  eoniinnnity  on 
whose  assistanee  Liberia  s  «*eonoinic  future  rested.  In  keepinj' 
with  th<‘  poliey  of  nonali^nintmt,  Libya  had  been  permitted  to 
open  a  people  s  bureau  (embassy)  in  .Vlonrovia  in  March  1981, 
and  cultural  and  other  af^reeinents  had  been  concluded  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  <juestion  of  a  Libyan  presence  in  the  capital 
bronj'ht  into  the  open  the  breach  within  the  PRU.  The  people  s 
bureau  was  ordered  to  close  after  two  months;  at  the  same  time, 
the  Soviet  embassy  was  directed  to  reduce  its  staff  from  15  to  six 
persons.  The  vice  head  of  state  and  cochairman  of  the  PRC^,  Major 
(General  Thomas  Weh  Syen,  dissented  publicly  from  these  ac¬ 
tions.  In  August  1981,  as  the  apparent  climax  of  a  power  struggle 
within  the  PR(L  Weh  Syen  and  four  other  members  of  the  council 
were  executed  after  being  charged  with  plotting  to  assassinate 
Doe  and  other  senior  members  of  the  PRC.  Four  alleged  civilian 
accomplices  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment.  Charges 
that  the  plot  was  supported  by  Libya  were  made  only  later  by  of¬ 
ficials.  Karlier,  in  June  1981,  as  the  result  of  another  purported 
plot  against  the  government,  13  lower  ranking  soldiers  had  been 
condemned  to  execution. 

In  July  1981  the  civilian  members  of  the  cabinet  and  other 
high  officials  were  inducted  into  the  army,  ministers  being  com¬ 
missioned  as  majors  and  a.s.sistant  ministers  as  captains.  The  os¬ 
tensible  purpose  of  the  induetion  was  to  gain  firmer  control  over 
the  civilian  element  and  to  instill  a  greater  measure  of cohesion  in 
the  upper  levels  of  government.  Doe  nevertheless  found  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  dismiss  a  number  of  his  ministers,  in  most  cases  on 
grounds  of  maladministration  or  misconduct.  Doe  clearly  had  de- 
cjining  confidence  in  the  nior«‘  socialist-orientt’d  figures  among 
the  former  followers  of  the  PPP  or  the  MOj  A,  although  his  record 
of  aiipointments  and  expulsions  was  not  along  strict  ideological 
lines.  The  fonmu  leadt'r  of  the  MOJ.\,  Togba  Nah  Tipoteh,  re¬ 
signed  as  ministerof  planning  and  economic  affairs  in  August  1981 
while  at  a  meeting  abroad,  claiming  that  he  hail  been  maligneif 
and  disi  redited  by  enemies  of  the  revolution. 

A  former  membi-r  of  the  PPP,  Local  Covernment  Minister 
( )scar  (^iiiah,  was  dismissed  from  the  cabinet  on  suspicion  that  he 
was  iniiilicated  in  the  coup  attemj)t  by  \V'i>h  Syen  but  was  acipiit- 
ted  b\  the  inilitarN  tribunal  lor  lack  of  evidence.  The  former 
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itai\  wfft*  also  oritica/aal. 

Busiiu-ss  conFiclenct*  in  Liberia,  already  eroded  by  the  1979 
rice  riots,  \sas  severely  shaken  hy  the  eonp.  Many  individual 
hiisinessiiien,  both  foreijin  and  Liberian,  left  the  country ,  Invest¬ 
ment  stagnated,  and  the  capital  flight  intensified.  The  salary  in- 
creases  dictated  by  Doe  contributed  to  the  near  bankruptcy  of  the 
go\t‘rnmt‘nt.  In  November  1980  Doe  acknowledged  that  the 
country  was  confronted  by  a  financial  crisis,  which  he  ascribed  to 
borrowing  at  high  rates  by  the  Tolbert  government.  Doe  con¬ 
ceded  that  Liberia  s  iron  ore  companies  were  operating  at  a  loss 
because  of  worldwide  depressed  conditions  in  steel  and  that  gov  ¬ 
ernment  revmuies  were  far  below  projections.  Because  the  econ¬ 
omy  was  leased  on  United  States  dollars,  covering  the  debt  by 
printing  currency  was  out  of  the  question.  To  bring  the  budget 
deficit  under  control  and  to  meet  service  payments  on  foreign  cre¬ 
dits,  government  commitments  had  to  be  reined  in.  A  freeze  on 
hirings  was  imposed,  and  government  employees  were  forced  to 
accept  part  of  their  pay  in  savings  bonds.  To  curb  harassment  of 
private  citizens  and  undisciplined  conduct.  Doe  rescinded  ir¬ 
regular  actions  taken  by  individuals  on  the  PR('  and  expelled  and 
imprisoned  one  member  for  especially  vicious  behavior.  As  a  de¬ 
monstration  of  his  intention  to  restore  civilian  rule.  Doe  an¬ 
nounced  in  Decendjer  1980  that  a  commission  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draft  a  new  constitution. 

Transitional  Politics,  1981-82 

Responding  to  criticism  that  the  PRC;  was  dominattHl  by  the 
Krahn,  the  military  governing  council  was  enlarged  to  add  10 
members  to  the  original  17.  The  Krahn  remained  the  most  heav¬ 
ily  represented  group.  Ten  of  the  posts  were  held  by  persons  from 
(irand  Cledeh  (anmty,  where  the  Krahn  were  dominant.  An  addi¬ 
tional  five  members  came  from  ,Sinoe  (amnty.  where  most  of  the 
Kru  originated;  seven  were  from  Nimba  County,  locus  of  the 
Mano  and  CJio  peoples;  and  four  were  from  the  more  mixed  Lofa 
(amnty.  Montserrado  Cauinty,  where  Monrovia  was  located,  and 
neighboring  (band  Bassa  (amnty  were  not  represented  on  the 
enlarged  PR(  7  Doe  s  iHTsonal  authority  had  been  reinforced  with 
the  backing  of  tlu*  popular  commander  of  the  armed  forces. 
Brigadier  (General  Thomas  (b  (^uiwtmkpa.  Both  leaders  spoke 
out  sharply  against  arbitrary  actions  by  members  of  the  PR(7  con¬ 
duct  that  damaged  the  military  government  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  and  created  an  impression  abroad  of  continuing  instability . 

The  country  s  ideological  course  and  the  rtdated  issue  of  col- 
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Political  Program 

Early  statements  by  Doe  c-ontained  few  clues  about  the  polit¬ 
ical  principles  guiding  the  revolutionary  movement,  although  the 
tone  of  his  observations  was  moderate.  Ecpial  economic  and  swial 
opportunity  was  promised,  and  justice  was  to  be  dispensed  with¬ 
out  regard  to  social  position.  The  right  to  private  property  was  to 
be  respected.  Whereas  the  country’s  own  resources  were  to  be 
devoted  to  its  development,  the  need  for  foreign  investors  in  sol¬ 
ving  a  multitude  of  problems  was  acknowledged.  Friendly  rela¬ 
tions  would  be  sought  with  all  peace-loving  countries,  and  sup¬ 
port  was  reaffirmed  for  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  (UN), 
the  Nonaligned  Movement,  (see  Glossary),  and  the  forces  of  Afri¬ 
can  unity.  Support  for  the  liberation  of  southern  Africa  from  colo¬ 
nial-style  rule  was  pledged. 

Measures  to  relieve  pressures  of  rising  living  expenses  and  to 
reduce  economic  distress  were  announced,  but  many  of  these  un¬ 
dertakings  were  later  modified  as  the  realities  of  the  country’s 
straitened  condition  were  rec-ognized  by  the  new  rulers.  Military 
personnel  received  a  generous  salary  increase.  Privates  were  paid 
$250  a  month,  more  than  triple  the  previous  figure.  The 
minimum  salary  for  government  employees  was  .set  at  $2(X)  a 
month,  and  rents  henceforward  were  subsidized  for  employees 
living  in  government  housing.  Free  textbooks  were  promised, 
along  with  an  end  to  registration  and  tuition  fees  at  public  schools. 
A  freeze  on  prices  of  food  staples  and  rents  was  announced,  but 
this  could  not  prevent  the  inflation  rate  from  rising  as  a  conse- 
(luence  of  the  wage  boosts.  A  less  popular  measure  was  the  decree 
prohibiting  labor  unrest  and  strikes.  Employees  in  the  private 
sector,  especially  mining,  spurred  by  the  examples  of  the  military 
and  civil  service,  had  been  agitating  for  higher  wages  and  fringe 
benefits.  But  the  PR(^  was  not  prepared  to  tolerate  industrial  tur¬ 
moil  at  a  difficult  time  for  the  nation  s  economy. 

Most  Liberians  greeted  the  overthrow  of  the  Tolbert  regime 
with  jubilation,  revealing  the  resentment  that  had  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  for  an  extended  period  against  the  Americo- Liberian 
oligarchy.  The  rampant  elitism  and  nepotism  of  the  first  republic, 
the  misuse  of  public  office  to  amass  private  fortunes,  and  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  PPP  and  other  dissenting  forces  were  among  the 
grievances,  not  to  mention  the  nation  s  economic  predicament 
and  the  failure  to  contain  the  cost  of  living.  But  the  militarx  re¬ 
gime  s  indiscriminate  and  callous  actions  against  the  former  rul¬ 
ing  group  shcK-ked  many  people.  The  arrogance,  undisciplined 
conduct,  and  ostentatious  living  styles  of  the  newly  powerful  mil- 
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national  strike  in  March  1980,  was  hannecl  and  its  leaders  were  ar¬ 
rested  on  charges  of  sedition  and  treason.  Two  days  before  their 
trials,  which  were  set  for  April  14,  1980,  exactly  one  year  after  the 
rice  riot,  the  Tolbert  government  was  deposed.  Although  a  revolt 
against  the  political  supremacy  of  the  True  Whigs  had  not  been 
unexpected  in  the  inflamed  atmosphere,  there  had  been  little 
reason  to  anticipate  that  it  would  originate  among  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers  of  the  armed  forces  (see  The  April  12  Coup,  ch.  1). 

The  plot  was  planned  in  grt*at  secrecy  among  a  small  number 
of  soldiers;  most  were  from  communities  classified  as  Krahn,  one 
of  the  smaller  ethnic  categories.  In  justification  of  the  coup,  the 
leaders  cited  massive  corruption  by  those  in  official  positions,  un¬ 
employment,  wages  that  did  not  cover  basic  necessities,  exces¬ 
sive  food  costs,  and  intolerable  health  and  living  standards  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  low  pay  and  status  of  ordinary  sol¬ 
diers,  not  to  mention  the  squalid  conditions  of  family  housing  and 
barracks  for  army  personnel,  were  also  believed  to  have  been  pre¬ 
cipitating  factors. 

The  new  leadership  constituted  itself  as  the  PRC  and  was 
composed  initially  of  seven  sergeants,  eight  corporals,  and  two 
privates.  The  PRC  declared  a  state  of  martial  law  and  assumed  all 
legislative  powers,  which  it  exercised  by  decree.  Ambassadors, 
judges,  magistrates,  directors  of  public  corporations,  and  county 
superintendents  were  dismissed,  although  most  civil  servants 
were  confirmed  in  their  existing  positions.  Assets  of  the  True 
Whig  Party  were  confiscated,  as  were  real  estate  and  other  assets 
of  leading  True  Whig  politicians. 

In  the  coalition  cabinet  convoked  by  the  PRC,  four  of  the 
more  important  ministries — justice,  foreign  affairs,  local  govern¬ 
ment,  and  presidential  affairs — went  to  prominent  members  of 
the  PPP.  The  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Economic  Affairs  and  the 
Ministry  of  Education  went  to  leaders  of  the  MOJA.  Aside  from 
Doe,  who  chaired  the  cabinet  as  head  of  state,  five  portfolios  went 
to  career  military  personnel.  Four  former  ministers  from  the  lib¬ 
eral  wing  of  the  True  Whig  Party  were  also  entrusted  with  seats  in 
the  cabinet.  Members  of  the  cabinet  were  expected  to  administer 
government  departments  but  were  not  to  exercise  policy  func¬ 
tions.  The  cabinet  was,  however,  supposed  to  meet  with  the  PRC 
monthly  to  advi.se  on  the  formulation  of  national  policies.  But  the 
PRC,  many  of  who.se  members  were  only  semiliterate,  was  in¬ 
wardly  divided  and  incapable  of  coming  to  grips  with  serious  pol¬ 
icy  issues. 
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with  the  reet'ipt  ami  (lisl)urseinent  of  funds,  and  the  chiefs  in¬ 
comes  were  in  some  cases  disproportionately  high.  When  they 
were  shifted  to  a  regular  salar\  basis,  most  chiefs  experienced  a 
sharp  drop  in  income. 

Most  of  the  development  expenditures  in  the  county  have 
been  controlled  and  disburserl  by  decisions  of  the  central  au¬ 
thorities.  The  iionelective  county  officials  have  had  little  au- 
tonomv;  the  county  superintetulents  have  lacked  control  over 
most  local  government  activities  unless  they  have  been  person¬ 
ally  influential  with  the  president.  They  have  not  been  delegated 
authority  over  the  local  representatives  of  central  government 
agencies  concerned  with  education,  agriculture,  health,  social 
welfare,  public  works,  and  rural  development,  who  have  taken 
orders  from  their  superiors  in  Monrovia  and  have  received 
operating  funds  from  them.  The  highly  centralized  administra¬ 
tion  has  hindered  local  initiative  and  the  development  of  a  corps 
of  experienced  public  officials. 

In  1983  the  constitutional  drafting  committee  proposed  that, 
as  a  |)artial  measure  leading  toward  more  local  responsibility,  the 
superintendents  of  counties  should  be  appointed  by  the  president 
from  a  panel  of  three  to  five  names  submitted  by  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  paramount  chiefs  and  one  popularly  elected  person  from 
each  legislative  constituency.  This  committee  would  also  meet  at 
least  twice  each  year  to  review  developments  in  the  county  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  president  through  the  minister  of 
internal  affairs.  Even  this  tentative  step  in  the  direction  of  self- 
government  was  deleted  from  the  revised  draft  constitution  sub¬ 
mitted  for  referendum.  The  status  of  superintendents  was  to  re¬ 
main  wholly  appointive,  excluding  any  popularly  based  body  to 
deliberate  at  the  county  level. 


People's  Redemption  Council 

The  old  order  of  Americo-Liberians  that  had  presided  over 
political  life  for  a  century  and  a  half  encountered  its  first  serious 
signs  of  resistance  in  April  1979  in  the  form  of  demonstrations 
against  increases  in  the  price  of  rice,  the  country’s  staple  food  (see 
The  Rice  Riots,  ch.  1).  Although  the  government  acted  with  mod¬ 
eration  after  the  first  bloody  confrontation  between  the  police  and 
rioters,  tensions  continued  to  mount.  Opposition  to  the  ruling 
True  Whig  Party  was  mobilized  by  the  People  s  Progressive  Party 
(PPP)  and  the  Movement  for  Justice  in  Africa  (MOJA).  The  situa¬ 
tion  reached  critical  proportions  when  the  PPP,  after  calling  for  a 
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Tlu‘  hi^lu'st  oHicial  at  tlu'  distric  t  lt‘vc*l  is  th<‘  district  commis¬ 
sioner.  Sevc'ial  towns,  including  coastal  comity  seats,  are  or¬ 
ganized  as  commonwealth  districts  of  eight  scjuare  miles  nnder 
superintendents  appointed  directly  hy  the  head  of  state.  There 
were  57  county  districts  in  1981.  In  addition  there  were  76  chief- 
doms,  whose  highest  officials  were*  paramoimt  chiefs.  Beneath 
them  were  295  clans  administerc'd  hy  clan  chiefs.  These  chief- 
doms  and  clans  did  not  necessarily  conform  to  traditional  or  kin¬ 
ship  groups  hnt  were  territorial  administrative  units  in  com¬ 
munities  organized  along  tribal  lines. 

Townships,  whose  size  could  range  from  that  of  a  small  local¬ 
ity  to  that  of  a  district,  had  increa.sed  in  numher  from  41  to  97  be¬ 
tween  1974  and  1981.  The  populations  of  the  14  cities  that  elected 
their  own  mayors  and  city  councils  in  1975  ranged  from  as  small  as 
2,(KK)  to  .3,(KK)  up  to  Buchauau’s  24,(KK)  inhabitants  and  Mon¬ 
rovia  s  166, (KK).  It  was  apparently  not  uncommon  to  shift  between 
city  and  township  status.  Urban  centers,  defined  as  communities 
with  populations  of  2,000  or  more,  numbered  76  in  1981. 

In  1974  the  procedure  by  which  paramount  chiefs  were 
elected  (by  lower  chiefs  and  elders  and  approved  by  the  presi¬ 
dent)  was  changed  to  the  direct  election  of  paramount  and  clan 
chiefs  for  four-year  terms.  Voting  was  conducted  by  has  ing  sup¬ 
porters  line  up  behind  each  of  the  candidates  on  election  day.  Any 
citizen  of  a  chiefdom  owning  property  on  which  he  had  paid  ta.xes 
was  eligible  to  run.  Most  seats  were  contested;  each  clan  was 
likely  to  support  its  own  clan  chief  for  the  paramountcy  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  paramount  chief  was  in  a  position  to  bring 
economic  benefits  to  his  own  clan  area.  Family  connections  with 
former  chiefs,  wealth,  social  status,  and  personal  popularity  were 
relevant  factors  in  contests  for  clan  chieftaincies.  The  election  of 
paramount  chiefs  was  suspended  by  the  PBU  in  1980,  and  sub- 
secpiently  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  head  of  state.  It  was 
contemplated  in  the  new  Constitution  that  paramount,  cL  ,i,  and 
town  chiefs  would  be  elected  by  popular  vote  for  six-year  terms 
and  would  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  president  only  for  proven 
misconduct. 

Paramount  chiefs  are  responsible  to  the  district  commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  general  welfare  of  their  chiefdoms  and  are  in  chargi- 
of  the  tribal  courts  for  adjudicating  matters  of  customary  law. 
Until  1973  they  received  no  salaries  but  were  accorded  a  specifit 
percentage  of  the  taxes  they  collecterl  on  In'halfof  the  goxfin- 
ment.  The  paramount  chiefs  were  also  allowed  to  assess  a 
specif  ied  amount  of  rice  annually  as  tribute  and  had  other  sources 
of  revenue  as  well.  Many  abuses  were  reported  in  connec  tion 
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Local  Administration 

The  primary  regional  divisions  of  Lil)eria  are  the  eounties, 
some  of  which  have  incorporated  within  their  hoimdaries  sepa¬ 
rately  administered  tribal  enclaves  known  as  territories.  Between 
1968  and  1984  the  country  was  partitioned  into  nine  counties.  In 
early  1984,  however,  two  new  counties —  Bomi  and  Grand  Kru — 
were  constituted  from  territories,  leaving  a  total  of  11  counties 
and  the  three  territories  of  Marshall,  (obi,  and  Biver  (’ess  (see 
fig.  1). 

Until  a  major  administrative  reorganization  in  1964,  the 
country  had  been  divided  into  five  c'oastal  counties  and  three  Hin¬ 
terland  provinces.  As  part  of  the  reorganization,  the  provinces 
were  turned  into  four  counties,  and  the  borders  between  coastal 
and  Hinterland  units  were  adjusted.  The  county  system  had  been 
established  with  only  the  Americo- Liberians  in  mind,  and  the  five 
counties  originally  extended  by  definition  40  miles  inland  from 
the  coast.  As  the  administrative  system  became  more  differen¬ 
tiated,  however,  it  became  evident  that  certain  areas  within  the 
counties  were  devoid  of  Americ'O-Liberians  and  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Hinterland,  thus  giving  rise 
to  territories.  Each  territory  elected  one  representative  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  participated  in  the  election  of,  and 
was  represented  in  the  Senate  by,  the  two  senators  for  the  county 
within  which  the  territory  was  located.  The  Hinterland  provinces 
were  unrepresented  in  the  legislature  until  1945,  when  each 
province  was  allotted  one  representative  but  no  senators.  The 
pre-1964  administrative  arrangements  between  the  provinces 
and  the  central  government  resembled  the  relationship  between 
a  colonizing  state  and  a  colonial  territory.  The  anomaly  of  the  sub¬ 
servient  status  of  the  provinces  in  a  country  that  strongly  en¬ 
dorsed  the  African  independence  movement  induced  Liberia  to 
extend  the  county  system  to  the  Hinterland. 

Counties  are  subdivided  into  smaller  administrative  units 
known  as  commonwealth  districts,  county  districts,  chiefdoms, 
clans,  townships,  and  urban  centers.  The  chief  executive  officers 
of  counties  are  superintendents  appointed  directly  by  the  head  of 
state.  After  the  1980  coup  the  superintendents  of  both  counties 
and  territories  were  replaced,  in  most  cases  by  military  person¬ 
nel.  The  superintendent  is  the  representative  of  the  head  of  state 
at  the  county  level  and  is  responsible  to,  and  part  of,  the  Ministry 
of  Internal  Affairs.  The  superintendent  and  his  own  stalf  concern 
them.selves  with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  adminis¬ 
trative  and  development  activities  not  assumed  by  other  minis¬ 
tries  of  the  central  government. 
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quired  to  be  charged  within  three  days,  bail  has  been  available  for 
noncapital  charges,  and  suspects  have  had  access  to  legal  counsel. 
Higher  officials  have  sought  to  curb  the  practice  of  arbitrary  ar¬ 
rests  by  police  officers  and  the  demand  for  bribes  to  secure  re¬ 
lease. 

Widespread  international  protests  followed  the  execution  of 
13  senior  officials  of  the  Tolbert  government  after  a  trial  before  a 
special  military  tribunal  in  which  the  defendants  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  counsel  nor  could  they  present  evidence.  In  spite  of  popu¬ 
lar  rejoicing  over  the  overthrow  of  the  Tolbert  regime,  many 
Liberians  felt  that  the  executions  had  been  badly  handled  and 
that  the  less  guilty  had  not  been  distinguished  from  those  more 
guilty.  For  several  weeks  the  tribunal  continued  to  give  hurried 
trials  to  former  officials  without  rights  of  counsel  or  appeal,  al¬ 
though  Doe  announced  that  no  more  executions  would  result.  A 
number  of  military  personnel  were  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Military  Tribunal  in  1980  and  1981  for  summary  trials  (followed  in 
some  cases  by  execution)  on  charges  of  plotting  the  overthrow  of 
the  PRC  government. 

The  judicial  system  demonstrated  an  unexpected  degree  of 
independence  as  the  process  of  return  to  civilian  rule  got  under 
way  in  1984.  The  special  theft  court,  often  regarded  as  susceptible 
to  government  influence,  acquitted  a  leading  official  of  embezzle¬ 
ment  charges  that  the  Doe  administration  was  believed  to  have 
brought  for  political  reasons.  Upon  order  of  a  Supreme  Court  jus¬ 
tice,  a  six-month  ban  on  publication  of  an  independent  news¬ 
paper,  the  Dai/yOfosereer,  was  lifted.  However,  Doeoverndeda 
unanimous  Supreme  Court  decision  suspending  the  minister  of 
justice  from  legal  practice,  pointingout  that  under  the  military  re¬ 
gime  the  judiciary  could  not  exercise  a  wholly  independent  role. 

The  new  1986  Constitution  includes  a  comprehensive  array 
of  protections  against  violations  of  personal  rights.  No  person  is  to 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pnx-ess  of 
law.  Rights  of  appeal  from  court  rulings  and  administrative  de¬ 
crees  are  to  be  inviolable,  and  prcxedures  for  appeal  are  to  lx* 
“easy,  expeditious,  and  inexpensive."  Guarantees  against  seizure 
or  search  without  a  warrant  have  been  intnHluced.  Persons  must 
be  informed  of  the  charges  against  them  and  their  rights 
explained  to  them.  Conditions  of  bail  and  the  right  to  counsel  are 
set  out.  The  right  of  habeas  corpus  is  reinstated,  and  preventive 
detention  is  expressly  prohibited.  The  right  to  a  speedy  trial  by 
jury  is  protected;  the  republic  is  to  make  available'  legal  aid  ser¬ 
vices  to  ensure  exerci.se  of  the  right  to  i-oiinsi'l. 
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functioned  only  in  Monrov  ia,  did  not  have  appeal  rights.  Civilians 
have  also  been  brought  before  the  Supreme  Military  Tribunal,  a 
panel  of  three  uniformed  officers,  on  charges  of  engaging  in  polit¬ 
ical  activity. 

The  court  system  under  the  revolutionary  authorities  has 
been  the  target  of  considerable  internal  criticism  arising  from  evi¬ 
dence  of  corruption  and  failure  to  maintain  high  standards  of  im¬ 
partiality.  Bribery  and  utiprofessional  conduct  had  also  been 
widespread  under  the  civilian  government,  although  improve¬ 
ments  had  occurred  as  a  result  of  appointments  of  more  qualified 
jurists,  higher  salaries,  in-service  training,  and  curbs  on  jury  tam¬ 
pering.  The  independence  of  the  judiciary  from  the  executive 
branch  was  not  fully  respected  by  either  the  civilian  or  military 
leadership.  Rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  simply  ignored 
from  time  to  time,  and  frequent  recourse  to  cxinstitutional  provi¬ 
sions  empowering  the  legislature  to  remove  judges  had  an  in¬ 
timidating  effect  on  the  judicial  process. 

According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  State’s  Coun¬ 
try  Reports  on  Human  Rif^hts  Practices  for  1982,  “while  due  pro¬ 
cess  procedures  are  respected  in  civilian  courts,  allegatit)ns  exist 
of  political  influence  in  some  sensitive  cases.  .  .  .More  damaging 
than  political  interference  to  the  impartiality  of  the  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  is  corruption.  Reports  abound  of  lawyers  accepting  fees  from 
both  parties  to  a  case  and  of  judges  re(}uesting  and  accepting 
bribes  even  in  open  court.”  Doe  has  sharply  criticized  the  quality 
of  justice  found  in  Liberian  courts  and  venality  among  lawyers 
and  judges. 

In  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  first 
republic,  the  right  to  public  trial  in  accordance  with  due  process 
was  observed,  although  occasionally  political  dissidents  and  jour¬ 
nalists  were  warned,  interrogated,  or  detained  without  being 
charged  before  a  court  of  law.  In  the  tense  political  atmosphere  of 
the  final  months  of  the  Tolbert  regime,  student  leaders  and  op¬ 
position  figures  were  arbitrarily  imprisoned.  After  the  coup  the 
military  government  arrested  about  300  people.  Many  others 
were  arrested  in  an  unauthorized  manner  by  individual  members 
of  the  FR(;  but  were  released  after  brief  periods,  and  in  some 
cases  members  of  the  military  council  were  disciplined  for  acts  of 
harassment.  By  December  1980  the  number  of  political  detainees 
had  been  reduced  to  about  l(K),  and  all  remaining  prisoners  were 
freed  on  Doe  s  orders  before  the  eiul  of  1981.  In  spite  of  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  normal  protection  has  been 
extended  aiul  correct  procedures  have  been  followed  for  persons 
arr«-sted  for  nonpolitical  offenses.  Persons  detained  have  been  re- 
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of  the  counties  except  Montserrado  County,  where  most  of 
the  legal  business  was  transacted,  and  where  separate  civil  and 
criminal  circuit  courts  were  formed.  Original  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  circuit  courts  extended  to  more  serious  cases  for  which  the 
punishment  might  be  heavy  fines  or  imprisonment.  Defendants 
could — ^and  generally  did — ^have  their  cases  heard  before  juries. 
Lesser  criminal  cases  and  civil  cases  in  which  the  claims  were 
small  were  heard  before  magistrates  in  the  municipalities  and  be¬ 
forejustices  of  the  peace  in  rural  areas.  In  cases  of  felony  it  was  re¬ 
quired  that  two  magistrates  or  justices  of  the  peace  sit  together. 

The  legal  system  had  as  its  foundation  Anglo-American  com¬ 
mon  law,  although  legislative  enactments  constituted  the  most 
generally  applied  body  of  public  law.  The  criminal  code  was  an 
adaptation  of  the  New  York  State  criminal  code.  A  project  of  sys¬ 
tematizing  Liberian  laws,  begun  in  1953  at  Cornell  University, 
resulted  in  the  Liberian  Code  of  Laws  of  1956.  All  statutes 
enacted  before  adoption  of  the  code  were  expressly  repealed. 
Sub.sequent  phases  of  the  Cornell  project  were  suspended  after 
the  coup.  A  second  body  of  law  based  on  traditional  customs  gov¬ 
erned  the  adjudication  of  cases  by  chiefs  in  which  tribal  practices 
still  prevailed.  The  availability  of  magistrates  and  justices  of  the 
peace  in  all  areas  of  the  country  resulted  in  the  tribal  courts  being 
limited  to  cases  of  family  law,  agricultural  and  game  infractions, 
disputes  over  land  use,  inheritance  matters,  and  {juestions  of  tri¬ 
bal  rules  and  traditions.  Town  chiefs,  clan  chiefs,  and  paramount 
chiefs  acted  as  judicial  officers  in  addition  to  their  administrative 
duties.  Decisions  by  these  customary  courts  could  be  reviewed 
through  the  hierarchy  of  chiefs  to  the  county  level,  followed  by 
administrative  review  by  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  or,  alter¬ 
natively,  through  the  statutory  court  system. 

A  form  of  trial  by  ordeal  practiced  in  tribal  areas  was  based  on 
administration  to  accused  persons  of  a  brew  made  from  the 
poi.sonous  bark  of  the  sas.sw<M)d  tree.  The  practice  was  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  government  but  was  still  performed  without  interfer¬ 
ence  by  the  authorities  when  the  suspect  s  consent  was  obtained. 

After  the  military  coup  the  Supreme  Court  was  replaced  by  a 
six-member  body  known  as  the  People  s  Supreme  (a)urt.  Martial 
law  was  brought  into  force,  and  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  was  sus¬ 
pended  along  with  other  protections  embodied  in  the  old  con¬ 
stitution.  The  civilian  court  system,  however,  was  reestablished 
t()  try  defendants  under  precoup  statutes.  The  People  s  Special 
(Jourt  on  Theft  and  Related  Offenses  was  set  up  by  the  revolutio¬ 
nary  regime  as  an  executive  rather  than  a  judicial  body.  Persons 
sentenced  by  the  special  theft  court,  a  panel  of  three  judges  that 
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Temple  of  Justice  in  Monrovia,  the 
site  of  Liberia’s  Supreme  Court 
Courtesy  Frederick  Ehrenreich 


magistrate’s  courts,  probate  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
Supreme  Court  consisted  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  associate  jus¬ 
tices,  all  appointed  by  the  president. 

The  new  Constitution  scheduled  to  come  into  force  in  1986 
provided  for  a  judicial  system  similar  to  the  one  in  effect  before 
the  imposition  of  military  rule  in  1980.  A  five-member  Supreme 
Court  was  decreed.  It  would  hear  final  appeals  from  other  courts, 
agencies,  and  other  authorities  and  would  exercise  original  juris¬ 
diction  in  cases  to  which  acounty  was  a  party.  The  Supreme  Court 
would  be  empowered  to  declare  the  invalidity  of  any  law  that  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  Constitution.  The  legislature  would  have  the 
power  to  establish  courts  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
to  define  their  jurisdictions.  The  president  would  appoint,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  justices  of  both  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  sulMirdinate  txiurts,  who  would  not  be  subject  to  removal  (ex¬ 
cept  by  iinp«-achment)  until  retirement  at  the  age  of  70. 

Befon*  1980  Liberia  was  divided  into  judicial  circuits  for  each 
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posts  were  also  on  the  ballots  in  1975.  Tolbert,  who  had  served  as 
vice  president  for  20  years,  had  been  filling  out  the  term  of  Tub¬ 
man,  whose  death  eame  less  than  three  months  after  reelection  to 
a  seventh  term. 

('ontrary  to  previous  practice,  the  new  Constitution  in¬ 
tended  that  elections  would  be  contested  by  opposing  political 
parties.  It  proclaimed  that  “the  essence  of  democracy  is  free  com¬ 
petition  of  ideas  expressed  by  political  parties  and  political  groups 
as  well  as  by  individuals.”  Accordingly,  it  declared  that  laws,  de¬ 
crees,  or  other  measures  that  might  have  the  effect  of  creating  a 
one-party  state  would  be  unconstitutional.  An  Elections  Commis¬ 
sion  was  provided  for  to  register  parties,  supervise  financing  of 
campaigns,  declare  official  results,  and  investigate  complaints. 
The  commission  would  have  the  power  to  reapportion  constituen¬ 
cies  after  a  national  census  to  ensure  nearly  equal  populations  in 
every  constituency.  Political  parties  must  have  500  members  in 
each  of  six  counties.  Subsequently,  the  government  added  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  politieal  parties  demonstrate  financial  strength  of 
$50,000  in  cash  and  $100,000  in  securities.  The  parties’  constitu¬ 
tions,  which  would  be  filed  with  the  commission,  must  provide 
for  the  democratic  election  of  officers  and  ensure  the  election  of 
officers  from  as  many  regions  and  ethnic  groupings  as  possible. 
Parties  must  be  open  to  all  citizens  without  regard  to  religion,  sex, 
or  ethnic  background. 

Although  the  Elections  Commission  would  be  autonomous, 
the  new  Constitution  does  not  include  unambiguous  safeguards 
to  prevent  it  from  failing  under  the  influence  of  the  executive  or  a 
single  preeminent  party.  Such  vital  features  as  the  methods  of  ap¬ 
pointment  and  terms  of  office  of  commission  members  have  been 
left  to  subsequent  enactments  by  the  legislature.  Registration 
would  be  denied  to  parties  that,  by  reason  of  their  aims  or  be¬ 
havior  of  their  adherents,  seek  to  impair  or  abolish  the  free  demo¬ 
cratic  society  of  Liberia  or  endanger  its  existence.  Depending  on 
the  interpretation  placed  on  this  clause  by  the  commission  in  par¬ 
ticular  instances,  the  clause  could  be  applied  in  a  manner  calcu¬ 
lated  to  neutralize  legitimate  opjxisition  groups.  Statements  by 
Doe  expressing  antipathy  to  siK'ialist  or  other  ideologies  viewed 
as  repugnant  to  Liberian  values  heightened  concern  that  move¬ 
ments  unpalatable  to  the  military  authorities  might  be  reje' ' 

Judicial  System 

Under  the  first  republic,  the  judiciary  had  at  its  apex  a  Su¬ 
preme  (lourt,  beneath  which  were  subordinate  circuit  courts  hav¬ 
ing  general  jurisdiction,  and  a  variety  of  lower  courts,  including 
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tMiifigfiicv  would  l)t“  at  tilt'  discrotioii  of  tlio  pn-sident  or  1)\  ro- 
(luest  of  one-fourth  of  the  IxkK  s  imMnl)ership.  The  legislature 
would  have  the  power  toereatt*  politieal  sulKlivisions  and  readjust 
eouuty  houndaries;  to  raise  armed  forees  and  appropriate  funds 
for  national  defense;  to  declare  war  and  to  authorize  the  executive 
to  conclude  peace;  to  levy  taxes  and  duties;  to  constitute  courts;  to 
approve  treaties;  to  establish  citizenshi|)  and  naturalization  laws; 
and  to  establish  laws  dealiiigwith  criminal  offenses.  Reven\ie  bills 
woidd  originate  in  the  lower  house,  and  no  loans  would  be  raised 
by  the  government  except  under  legislative  authority. 

All  bills  and  resolutions  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  would  be  .sent  to  the  president  for  approval.  The  president 
could  disapprove  the  entire  bill  or  resolution  or  any  item  in  it.  A 
two-thirds  vote  in  each  house  would  be  sufficient  to  override  a 
presidential  veto.  The  power  to  prepare  a  bill  of  impeachment 
would  be  vested  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  power 
to  try  impeachment  cases  would  be  vested  in  the  Senate,  subject 
to  a  two-thirds  concurrence  of  the  entire  membership  in  the  judg¬ 
ment.  The  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  preside  over 
impeachments  of  the  president  or  the  vice  president. 

Under  the  first  republic,  the  business  of  the  legislature  was 
facilitated  by  an  extensive  committee  system.  As  of  1980  there 
were  28  Senate  standing  committees  and  38  House  standing  com¬ 
mittees  in  addition  to  select  committees  to  examine  particular  is¬ 
sues.  Although  .some  of  the  most  powerful  politicians  in  the  coun¬ 
try  sat  in  the  two  houses,  the  legislature  almost  invariably  defer¬ 
red  to  the  executive  branch.  Legislation  was  initiated  by  the  pres¬ 
ident  rather  than  by  the  members,  and  even  major  laws  were 
likely  to  be  passed  without  amendments  and  with  little  meaning¬ 
ful  debate. 


Elections 

If  plans  for  the  return  of  civilian  rule  were  adhered  to,  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  presidency,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  would  be  held  on  the  second  Sunday  in  October 
1985.  These  w'ould  be  the  first  national  elections  since  1975,  when 
Tolbert  was  elected  to  an  eight-year  term  as  an  unopposed  candi¬ 
date.  It  was  announced  that  Tolbert  received  868, {XK)  votes,  rep¬ 
resenting  participation  by  over  80  percent  of  the  electorate.  If  ac¬ 
curate,  this  would  have  meant  a  substantially  stronger  public  en¬ 
dorsement  than  the  714, (XX)  votes  claimed  by  Tid>man  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  election.  C'andidates  for  the  legislature  (6.5  representatives 
and  nine  senators)  and  for  mayoral  (14)  and  city  councillor  (122) 
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10,  (XX)  more  were  employed  by  public  corporiitious.  In  spite  of  a 
freeze  mandated  l>y  Doe  in  1981,  the  government  work  force  has 
mounted  substantially,  in  part  to  compensate  for  the  diop  in  pri¬ 
vate  sector  employment — 54, (XX)  people  in  1984  out  of  a  total 
work  force  of  350,(XX)  in  the  monetary  economy.  The  1984  fij'ure 
included  public  coqjorations,  such  as  the  public  utilities,  the 
Liberia  Broadcasting  System,  Air  Liberia,  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  and  marketing  companies,  the  petroleum  refinery,  and  the 
National  Social  Security  and  Welfare  Corporation.  The  largest 
category  of  government  employees  consisted  of  teachers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  health  and  social  welfare,  public  works,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  workers. 

Legislative  Branch 

Until  the  dissolution  of  the  highest  civilian  institutions  of 
government  in  1980,  lawmaking  functions  were  conferred  upon  a 
bicameral  legislature  consisting  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  Seats  in  the  House  were  allotted  on  a  basis  of  one 
representative  for  every  25,000  inhabitants  of  a  county;  as  of  the 
end  of  the  first  republic,  its  membership  consisted  of  71  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Each  of  the  nine  counties  elected  two  senators;  ac¬ 
cordingly,  its  full  membership  was  18.  Representatives  were 
elected  to  four-year  terms  and  senators  to  six-year  terms  without 
any  limit  placed  on  tenure. 

Under  the  new  Constitution  senators  would  be  elected  for 
nine-year  terms  and  representatives  for  six-year  terms;  both 
would  be  eligible  for  reelection.  As  before,  half  of  the  Senate  seats 
would  be  contested  in  each  election.  Because  the  number  of 
counties  was  increased  from  nine  to  1 1  in  early  1984,  the  Senate 
would  have  22  members  (see  Local  Administration,  this  ch.).  The 
new  Constitution  stipulated  that  each  representative  would  be 
elected  by  a  constituency  having  an  approximate  population  of 
20,000,  provided  that  the  total  number  of  constituencies  would 
not  exceed  l(X).  Under  the  first  republic  there  were  no  single¬ 
member  constituencies;  four  to  10  representatives  were  elected 
as  a  bloc  from  each  county.  Senators  and  representatives  would 
have  to  meet  minimum  age  requirements  of  .30  years  and  2.5 
years,  respectively.  The  earlier  requirement  that  each  member  of 
the  legislature  be  the  owner  of  a  minimum  amount  of  real  estate  in 
the  county  of  his  re.sidence  ($1,200  for  senators  and  $1,0(X)  for 
repre.sentatives)  was  di.scarded. 

The  legislatvire  would  assemble  in  regular  session  once  a  year 
on  the  second  working  Monday  in  January.  Extension  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  or  the  calling  of  a  special  session  at  a  time  of  national 
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leader  ot  the  FFP,  (iahriel  Baeeus  Matthews,  whose  advoeaey  of 
links  with  Libya  as  “true  nonalignment”  had  been  repudiated  by 
Doe,  nevertheless  continued  as  foreign  minister  until  his  dismis¬ 
sal  half  a  year  later  for  antigovernment  remarks.  Although  his  re¬ 
moval  was  interpreted  as  part  of  a  purge  of  more  leftist  figures 
from  government,  Matthews  later  held  for  a  time  the  potentially 
powerful  post  of  director  general  of  the  cabinet.  H.  Boima 
Fahnbulleh,  the  remaining  MOJA  figure  in  the  cabinet,  was 
shifted  to  the  foreign  affairs  portfolio.  Fahnbulleh  s  appointment 
had  been  unexpected  because  he  apparently  was  in  disfavor  for 
sending  300  teachers  to  Soviet-supported,  Marxist  Ethiopia  for 
training  in  adult  literacy  when  he  was  minister  of  education.  Doe 
feared  that  the  returning  teachers  would  infect  their  students 
with  leftist  ideology.  Another  prominent  MOJA  adherent,  Amos 
Sawyer,  had  earlier  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  drafting  commission.  By  the  close  of  1981  only  two  of  the 
original  April  1980  cabinet  members — Fahnbulleh  and  George 
Boley — remained. 

Doe  manifested  little  lasting  prejudice  against  former  nota¬ 
bles  of  Americo- Liberian  era  politics,  not  excluding  released  pris¬ 
oners.  One  of  these,  Blamo,  who  had  been  one  of  the  ministers  of 
indigenous  background  in  Tolbert’s  government,  joined  Doe  s 
cabinet  after  his  detention.  Winston  A.  Tubman,  a  cousin  of  the 
former  president,  was  named  minister  of  justice  in  June  1982.  Al¬ 
though  Tubman  was  dismissed  within  a  year,  numerous  other  fi¬ 
gures  identified  with  the  True  Whig  Party  had  been  appointed  to 
ministerial  posts  by  Doe  or  were  serving  at  subcabinet  levels.  In 
his  1981  Christmas  message,  in  which  he  announced  the  release 
of  all  remaining  political  prisoners.  Doe  also  extended  amnesty  to 
those  in  exile.  Confiscated  houses  and  other  assets,  exclusive  of 
agricultural  holdings,  were  returned  to  former  True  Whig  of¬ 
ficeholders,  as  well  as  to  the  survivors  of  the  13  executed  officials, 
in  mid- 1984. 

Toward  Civilian  Rule,  1963-84 

After  two  years  of  effort,  the  25-member  National  Constitu¬ 
tion  Commission  submitted  its  results  to  the  head  of  state  on 
March  30,  1983.  The  commission’s  draft  constitution  was  re¬ 
viewed  by  an  elective  Constitutional  Advisory  Assembly  repre¬ 
senting  all  counties  and  territories,  and  a  revised  draft  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  October  1983.  A  schedule  was  announced  that  would 
have  led  to  the  reintroduction  ofacivil  government  in  April  1985, 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  revolution,  but  delays  in  the  pnK-ess  of 
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Commander  in  Chief  and  Head  of  State  Doe  delivering  an 
address  to  the  nation  from  the  Unity  Conference  Center 
in  Virginia,  Liberia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  April  12,  1980  coup  d’etat 
Courtesy  Frederick  Ehrenreich 


clfttnin^  elfctoral  districts  and  in  devising  a  voter  registration 
plan  prompted  a  revision  of  the  timetable.  The  presidential  and 
legislative  elections  were  set  back  to  October  8,  1985,  and  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  new  president  was  postponed  to  the  first  working 
Monday  in  January  1986.  The  ban  on  politics  was  lifted  on  July  26, 
1984,  after  which  registration  of  political  parties  was  begun.  The 
eagerness  of  the  public  for  an  end  to  military  rule  was  de- 
monstraied  when,  after  the  authorities  pleaded  that  a  shortage  of 
funds  might  slow  the  process,  voluntary  donations  poured  into  an 
account  established  at  the  initiative  of  a  private  newspaper. 

Maxing  receivetl  the  initial  draft  constitution.  Doe  an¬ 
nounced  that  all  politicians  serving  the  PRC>'  who  planned  to  run 
for  office  must  declare  their  intentions  and  resign  their  govern¬ 
ment  posts.  Three  prominent  officeholders  linked  to  the  dormant 
FPP  heeded  the  call  for  resignation,  the  director  general  of  the 
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cahiiiet,  Matthews;  the  former  minister  and  later  head  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Authority,  Quiah;  and  another  housing  authority 
official,  Marcus  Dahu.  However,  in  a  curious  reversal.  Doe  an¬ 
nounced  that  those  who  had  not  submitted  their  resignations 
would  nevertheless  have  the  opportunity  to  run  for  elective  posts. 
The  cochairman  of  the  PRC’,  Major  General  J.  Nicholas  Podier, 
explained  that  the  deadline  had  been  a  ruse  to  uncover  those  who 
were  overamhitious  for  public  office  and  were  not  putting  the 
goals  of  the  PRC’  first. 

The  removal  of  Matthews  and  Quiah  from  senior  positions 
meant  that  only  Fahnbulleh,  the  foreign  minister,  remained  from 
the  original  group  of  PPP  and  MOJA  partisans  invited  into  the 
PRC'  government  in  1980.  Fahnbulleh's  turn  came  in  July  1983, 
when  he  was  relieved  by  Doe  with  the  explanation  that  his 
philosophical  outlook  was  incompatible  with  that  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  endeavoring  to  intensify  its  relations  with  na¬ 
tions  having  similar  ideological  beliefs.  Fahnbulleh’s  more  radical 
leanings  had  apparently  put  him  at  odds  with  the  Doe  faction,  the 
precipitating  factor  having  been  Fahnbulleh’s  objections  to  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  ties  with  Israel  (see  Foreign  Relations, 
this  ch.). 

A  reshuffling  of  the  PRC  in  October  1983  led  to  further  stres¬ 
ses  among  the  military  leadership.  Doe  created  the  new  position 
of  deputy  vice  head  of  state,  appointing  the  secretary  genera)  of 
the  PRC,  Brigadier  General  Abraham  B.  Kollie,  to  the  office.  In 
what  was  interpreted  as  another  move  to  consolidate  his  position 
and  suppress  possible  rivals.  Doe  named  the  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  armed  forces,  (^uiwonkpa,  to  replace  Kollie  as  secret¬ 
ary  general  of  the  PRC.  Evidently  unwilling  to  give  up  his  senior 
military  command  to  become  a  political  subordinate  to  Doe, 
Quiwonkpa  refused  the  appointment.  Within  a  month  Doe  re¬ 
ported  that  Quiwonkpa  had  been  the  ringleader  of  a  new  plot 
against  him  and  that  a  foreign  embassy  had  been  implicated.  The 
Soviet  ambassador  and  the  Ghanaian  charge  d’affaires  were  sub¬ 
sequently  declared  persona  non  grata  for  engaging  in  activities  in¬ 
compatible  with  their  diplomatic  status.  Quiwonkpa  disappeared 
abroad,  but  others  found  guilty  of  treason  were  granted  clemency 
and  set  free.  Doe  announced  that  Quiwonkpa,  his  “friend  and  col¬ 
league,  ”  had  also  been  given  unconditional  clemency  and  was 
promised  that  his  safety  would  be  assured  if  he  returned  home. 

Unsubstantiated  new  charges  of  conspiracy  resulted  in  the 
arrest  in  August  1984  of  Sawyer  and  several  of  his  MOJA  col¬ 
laborators.  Podier,  who  had  ranked  second  after  Doe  on  the  PRC, 
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was  also  implicated  in  the  alleged  plot.  Doe  accu.sed  Sawyer  of 
planning  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence  in  Europe  by  spreading 
rumors  to  sow  c-onfusion  and  panic,  then  to  march  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  mansion  to  bring  Doe’s  downfall  and,  if  necessary,  to  blow  up 
public  utilities  and  buildings  and  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Monrovia. 
Little  credence  was  given  to  these  allegations,  however,  and  it 
was  widely  assumed  that  Doe’s  purpose  was  to  remove  Sawyer  as 
rival  for  the  presidency  in  the  coming  election.  Sawyer  had  al¬ 
ready  rejected  an  invitation  to  become  Doe’s  vice-presidential 
running  mate  and  had  further  incensed  Doe  by  calling  upon  him 
to  resign  so  that  all  presidential  aspirants  could  compete  on  equal 
terms. 

Doe’s  accusations  against  Sawyer  triggered  both  domestic 
and  international  protest.  Demonstrators  at  the  University  of 
Liberia  were  brutally  dispersed  by  undisciplined  soldiers,  result¬ 
ing  in  many  casualties.  The  university  administration  was  dismis¬ 
sed,  and  the  campus  was  closed.  Because  the  credibility  of  Doe’s 
pledge  to  restore  normal  political  life  was  at  stake,  all  charges 
against  the  detainees  were  dropped  in  October.  However,  delays 
in  registration  of  Sawyer’s  party  by  the  election  commission  pre¬ 
vented  the  commencement  of  his  campaign. 

The  timetable  for  return  to  civilian  rule  was  little  affected  by 
these  events.  After  the  constitutional  referendum  was  approved 
by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  on  July  3,  1984,  Doe  unexpectedly 
dissolved  the  PRC.  It  was  replaced  by  the  Interim  National  As¬ 
sembly  of  57  individuals,  including  all  members  of  the  PRC  and  a 
number  of  civilians;  each  county  was  represented.  It  was  reported 
that  many  of  the  civilian  appointees  had  been  former  officials  in 
the  True  Whig  Party.  Doe  was  elected  president  of  the  interim  as¬ 
sembly,  and  Harry  Moniba,  Liberia’s  ambassador  to  Britain,  be¬ 
came  vice  president.  Doe  also  chaired  the  11-member  Executive 
Committee,  the  highest  of  25  committees  organized  within  the 
assembly. 

Although  Doe  turned  to  the  interim  assembly  to  deliberate 
on  several  major  economic  questions,  it  was  clear  that  the  hand¬ 
picked  body  was  in  no  position  to  interfere  with  his  decisions.  The 
inclusion  of  civilians  could  be  viewed  as  an  effort  to  broaden  Doe  s 
political  base,  particularly  at  the  county  level,  where  the  other 
parties  might  not  be  well  organized.  More  disquieting  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Decree  No.  88a  by  the  PRC  just  before  its  dissolu¬ 
tion,  making  it  a  felony  to  disseminate  any  material  construed  as 
injuring  the  reputation  of  officials  (including  membt'rs  of  the  In¬ 
terim  National  Assembly)  or  undermining  their  status.  Prosecu- 
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tions  for  defamation  under  this  vaguely  worded  decree  could  seri¬ 
ously  interfere  with  the  pending  political  campaign. 

Parties,  Associations,  and  Factions 

If  the  stipulations  of  the  new  Constitution  were  observed,  in 
1985  Liberians  would  have  the  first  real  opportunity  since  the 
nineteenth  century  to  choose  among  competing  political  plat¬ 
forms  and  candidates.  For  over  1(K)  years  the  True  Whigs  had  won 
every  election,  generally  facing  no  more  than  token  opposition  by 
dissidents  from  the  dominant  party.  By  law,  any  group  of  300  or 
more  eligible  voters  could  register  itself  as  a  political  party. 
Under  both  Tubman  and  Tolbert,  efforts  to  fashion  genuine  op¬ 
position  movements  were  met  with  legal  threats,  social  and 
economic  sanctions,  and  other  forms  of  harassment  (see  The  True 
Whig  Ascendancy;  Political  and  Economic  Developments  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  ch.  1). 

The  suspension  of  all  political  activity  mandated  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  brought  about  not  only  the  dissolution  of  the  True 
Whig  Party  but  also  the  closure  of  the  Masonic  lodges  and  the  ec¬ 
lipse  of  other  social  and  fraternal  clubs  that  had  helped  sustain  the 
former  oligarchy.  Even  though  many  of  the  senior  figures  had 
been  brought  into  Doe’s  military  government,  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  opposing  the  old  regime — the  PPP  and  the  MOJA — were 
also  obliged  to  disband.  The  PRC’s  ban  inhibited  discussion  of 
political  matters  in  the  press  and  among  the  public,  leaving  un¬ 
clear  the  extent  to  which  the  issues  of  the  past  would  be  relevant 
in  the  future. 

Political  Organization  under  the  Second  Republic 

The  removal  of  the  ban  on  politics  in  mid-1984  brought  a 
rush  of  announcements  regarding  the  formation  of  new  parties  to 
contest  the  national  election  scheduled  for  1985.  It  appeared  that 
the  most  important  of  these  would  be  the  National  Democratic- 
Party  of  Liberia  (under  whose  banner  Doe  planned  to  run),  the 
United  People’s  Party  of  Matthews  and  other  former  PPP  parti¬ 
sans,  and  the  Liberia  People  s  Party  of  Sawyer  and  other  MOJA 
adherents.  By  October  1984  at  least  seven  other  groups  had  an¬ 
nounced  their  intentions  to  register  as  parties,  although  it  was  not 
clear  whether  all  could  fulfill  the  strict  financial  conditions.  A 
merger  has  reportedly  been  di.scussed  by  five  of  the  parties  op¬ 
posing  Doc,  including  tho.se  of  Matthews  and  Sawyer. 

The  predecessor  of  the  United  Pc-ople  s  Party,  the  PPP,  had 
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(lescribecl  itself  as  African  s<K'ialist,  stressing  c<x)peration  over 
competition,  respect  for  traditional  values,  and  reduced  scKial 
stratification.  Matthews  had  said  that  he  did  not  regard  Marxism 
as  a  guide  for  action  hut  accepted  it  as  a  source  for  understanding 
the  historical  formation  of  classes.  The  PPP  had  claimed  that  its 
strategy  was  to  become  established  as  a  viable  opposition  to  the 
True  Whigs  through  lawful  methods  and  had  succeeded  in  be¬ 
coming  registered  as  a  party  in  January  1980  after  overcoming 
government  obstruction.  Nevertheless,  the  PPP  had  been  at  the 
core  of  the  unrest  in  1979,  and  in  1980  Matthews  had  called  for  a 
general  strike  to  force  Tolbert’s  resignation,  presenting  the  gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  pretext  to  ban  the  party  and  jail  its  leadership 
on  charges  of  treason  and  sedition  (see  The  Regime  on  the  Defen¬ 
sive,  ch.  1). 

Although  both  the  PPP  and  the  MOJA  had  their  origins 
among  university  students,  the  PPP  sought  to  extend  its  following 
to  urban  workers,  the  unemployed,  and  the  peasants.  The  MOJA 
remained  primarily  a  left-wing  movement  among  professors  and 
students  of the  University  ofLiberia(see  Opposition  Movements, 
ch.  1).  It  did  not  become  a  party,  although  Sawyer,  as  one  of  its 
leading  members,  had  been  persuaded  to  run  for  mayor  of  Mon¬ 
rovia  in  1979.  The  MOJA’s  Pan-Africanist  agenda  stressed  solidar¬ 
ity  with  the  black  liberation  movements  of  southern  Africa.  It  also 
took  up  nationalist  themes,  calling  for  a  new  cultural  conscious¬ 
ness  and  symbols  of  nationhood  and  arguing  that  Liberia’s  con¬ 
tinuing  underdevelopment  was  related  to  its  reliance  on  foreign 
investment,  trade,  and  aid.  The  MOJA  advocated  radical  tactics 
of  work  stoppages,  mass  demonstrations,  and  confrontations  with 
exploitive  managers  and  landlords.  Yet  it  stood  aside  during  the 
PPP-led  actions  against  the  government  in  1979-80,  regarding 
them  as  ill-timed  and  futile. 

The  popularity  of  the  PPP  and  the  MOJA  could  be  traced  to 
the  restlessness  among  young,  mostly  indigenous  Liberians  of  the 
academic  faculties  and  student  bodies  who  were  initially  encour¬ 
aged  but  later  disillusioned  by  Tolbert’s  promise  of  change.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1970s  the  campuses  of  the  University  oi  Liberia  and  Cait- 
tington  University  (adlege  were  .scenes  of  demonstrations  and 
violence.  Both  institutions  were  polarized  into  indigenous  and 
Americo- Liberian  student  parties,  although  some  Americo-Libe- 
rian  students  did  join  the  ranks  of  the  dissidents.  The  turmoil  of 
1979-80,  spearheaded  by  the  stiidents  and  the  PPP  had  also  in¬ 
volved  the  lower  and  middle  strata  of  urban  stK'iety .  There  was  lit¬ 
tle  evidence,  however,  that  socialist  ideas  had  taken  hold  among 
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thf  wider  pulilie.  The  primary  objective  of  the  mass  demonstra¬ 
tions  was  to  denounce  the  rise  in  the  price  of  rice  and  to  reject  the 
old  style  of  politics  controlled  by  a  corrupt  True  Whig  oligarchy. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  1984  jX)litical  campaign,  the  prog¬ 
rams  of  the  various  parties  were  overshadowed  by  disputes  over 
fulfilling  the  stringent  conditions  for  legal  registration.  The  sen¬ 
sitivity  of  Doe  to  doctrines  perceived  as  subversive  dictated  pru¬ 
dence  in  defining  party  objectives  until  civilian  rule  was  again 
firmly  in  place.  Matthews’  United  People’s  Party  announced  that 
it  would  not  be  ideological  but  would  seek  to  build  a  broad  con- 
senus  among  former  PPP  and  MJOA  adherents,  liberals  from  the 
former  True  Whig  Party,  and  previously  apolitical  persons. 
Sawwer  and  the  Liberia  People’s  Party  also  sought  to  appeal  to  a 
broad  base  of  people  determined  to  restore  integrity  to  Liberian 
government. 

None  of  the  new  parties  seemed  to  be  expressly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  traditional  Americo-Liberian  political  famihes.  Some 
well-known  people  from  the  Tolbert  era  aligned  themselves  with 
Doe’s  National  Democratic  Party  or  with  one  of  the  other  forma¬ 
tions.  One  of  these,  the  Liberian  Action  Party,  had  among  its 
senior  members  a  number  of  individuals  formerly  associated  with 
the  True  Whig  Party  who  had  later  served  in  Doe’s  government. 

The  reemergence  of  the  True  Whig  Party  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  privileged  Americo-Liberian  society  seemed 
out  of  the  question.  After  the  initial  retribution  and  confiscations 
exacted  by  the  Doe  government,  hostility  toward  the  Americo- 
Liberians  as  a  group  had  become  less  pronounced.  Reform- 
minded  veterans  among  the  True  Whigs — most  of  them  of  indig¬ 
enous  stock  but  others,  like  Winston  Tubman,  from  the  former 
political  aristocracy — had  joined  the  military  government.  Their 
superior  education,  remaining  wealth,  and  business  and  social 
connections  made  it  likely  that  individuals  formerly  linked  with 
the  True  Whigs  would  be  among  the  most  prominent  politicians 
of  the  second  republic,  although  they  were  not  identified  with  any 
single  party. 

The  True  Whigs  had  been  the  only  group  that  had  a  formal 
party  structure  (leading  from  the  wards  and  precinct  levels  up 
through  county  and  national  organizations)  as  well  as  women’s 
and  youth  affiliates  and  conventions  and  rallies  based  on  the 
United  States  model.  Efforts  had  been  made,  beginning  with  the 
Tubman  administration,  to  integrate  elements  of  the  tribally 
oriented  population  within  the  party  and  to  encourage  election  to 
the  legislature  of  tribal  officials  and  the  more  progressive  chiefs 
from  the  Hinterland  and  the  territories.  The  party  remained 
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strongly  centralized,  however,  al>oiit  a  tlozen  eminent  Ainerico- 
Liberian  families  retaining  control  of  national  politics.  Just  before 
the  coup  more  modern  elements  of  the  party,  conscious  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  discontent,  were  cballenging  the  old  guard  s  grip  over 
policies  and  candidates. 

The  True  Whig  Party  had  not  been  guided  by  any  identifi¬ 
able  set  of  political  principles.  It  had  flourished  in  an  atmosphere 
of  private  initiative,  relying  on  foreign  investors  and  local  expat¬ 
riate  businessmen  to  furnish  most  productive  economic  activity, 
jobs,  and  government  revenue.  As  it  evolved  under  Tolbert,  the 
system  revealed  many  disreputable  features.  Nevertheless,  its 
pragmatic  approach  to  Liberia’s  problems —  emphasizing  growth 
and  development  by  encouraging  domestic  entrepreneurs  and 
farmers  and  by  hospitable  treatment  of  foreign  capital — had  been 
reaffirmed  by  Doe’s  military  government  and  endorsed  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  new  parties  formed  to  contest  the  1985  election. 

Interest  Groups 

Groupings  of  individuals  motivated  by  common  interests  de¬ 
fined  in  ethnic  or  religious  terms  or  founded  for  social  and  self- 
help  purposes  have  traditionally  been  popular  in  Liberian  life.  In 
the  True  Whig  era  leadership  circles  were  generally  successful  in 
discouraging  these  groups  from  being  transformed  into  blocs  for 
pressing  their  members’  political  demands.  By  co-option,  patron¬ 
age  systems,  and  compromise  the  Americo- Liberian  elites  were 
able  to  deter  subordinate  segments  of  society  from  coalescing  into 
movements  threatening  their  control.  The  increasing  urbaniza¬ 
tion  and  modernization  of  the  late  1960s  and  the  1970s  contri¬ 
buted  to  periodic  restiveness  on  the  part  of  orgairized  workers, 
students,  and  the  military.  Political  action  outside  the  Americo- 
Liberian  strongholds  of  the  government  and  the  True  Whig  Party 
was  regarded  as  seditious,  particularly  when  framed  in  terms  of 
ethnic  solidarity.  Through  a  mixture  of  suppression  and  warnings, 
concession  and  appeasement,  the  leadership  succeeded  in  de¬ 
flecting  all  of  these  challenges  to  its  political  supremacy. 

When  the  military  assumed  power,  it  dissolved  some  of  the 
fraternal  organizations,  notably  the  Ma.sons,  which  were  per¬ 
ceived  as  auxiliaries  of  the  True  Whig  Party.  Other  civic,  religi¬ 
ous,  .social,  or  self-help  associations  that  did  not  venture  into  poli¬ 
tics  were  not  restricted.  The  PRC  did  not  curtail  union  organiz¬ 
ing.  Although  it  barred  unions  from  calling  strikes,  its  response  to 
illegal  wt)rk  stoppages  was  restrained.  A  limited  degree  of  student 
political  expression  was  at  first  tolerated,  but  when  Doe  lost  pa¬ 
tience  with  student  demands,  it  was  harshly  suppressed. 
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AinoiiK  tlu‘  Amcrifo-I jluTian  ininoiitN  that  liistoiicalK 
(loininatfcl  public  lih“,  considerable  distinctions  coidd  be  fonnd, 
blit  it  remained  a  pri\  ilef^ed  class — nsnally  wealthy — Iroin  close- 
knit,  socially  promiin-nt  lainilies.  Overlapping  niembi'rships  in 
professional  soci(“tit*s,  certain  churches,  anil  most  of  all,  fraternal 
and  frienilly  or^ani/ations,  bound  members  of  the  class  together 
and  cemented  their  control  over  public  affairs,  (iradnally  widen¬ 
ing  access  permitted  talented  and  educated  members  of  thi'  f6 
major  tribal  communities  to  become  absorbed  into  the  leadership 
lU'twork,  although  in  th<‘  tuid  this  failed  to  moderate  pressures  b\ 
the  subservient  majority  of  the  populace. 

The  secret  societies  of  Poro  and  Sande  among  certain  ethnic 
categories  were  of  local  anil  regional  importance.  Their  influence 
was  conser\ative,  educating  youth  in  tribal  lore  and  controlling 
soi'ial  behavior.  They  were  sometimes  a  factor  in  the  selection  of 
chiefs  or  in  mustering  opposition  against  unpopular  local  officials 
(see  The  Social  Order,  ch.  2).  Upon  migrating  to  urbanized  areas, 
indigenous  workers  tended  to  foim  tribally  based  associations. 
These  groups  had  essentially  mutual  welfare  functions,  assisting 
newcomers  in  adjusting  to  modern  city  life  in  substitution  for  the 
familial  support  that  had  been  available  in  the  Hinterland.  To  the 
extent  that  these  as.siKiations  injected  themselves  into  politics,  it 
was  generally  to  appeal  for  resources  to  support  development  in 
their  rural  homelands.  The  first  republic  strongly  discouraged  the 
assiK'iations  from  projecting  themselves  onto  the  national  political 
scene.  Divided  into  the  many  tribal  segments,  the  associations 
were  not  in  any  event  equipped  to  act  on  a  unified  or  coordinated 
basis.  Moreover,  for  the  more  gifted  and  ambitious  persons  of  tri¬ 
bal  background  struggling  to  realize  their  integration  into  the 
moilern  sector,  membership  in  the  tribal  societies  was  of  waning 
consequence. 

The  upheaval  of  1980  brought  to  power  a  group  of  enlisted 
men  having  roots  in  indigenous  communities.  The  prevalence  of 
the  Krahn  in  the  PR('  was  widely  noted  because  it  seemed  to  in¬ 
troduce  ethnic  criteria  that  had  previously  been  kept  in  check  in 
national  politics.  Doe  sought  to  moderate  potential  jealousy  auil 
ill-feeling  by  later  broadening  the  ethnic  representation.  The  re¬ 
quirement  in  the  new  Constitution  that  national  parties  de¬ 
monstrate  that  they  have  supporters  in  a  majority  of  the  counties 
was  intended  as  a  precaution  against  political  formations  or¬ 
gan  izeil  along  tribal  lines. 

The  need  to  placate  the  military  has  long  been  one  of  the 
realities  of  Liberian  politics.  Conspiracies  in  the  armed  forces 
were  reporteil  during  both  the  Tubman  and  the  Tolbert  adminis- 
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trafions.  in  addition  tout  least  three  plots  purportedly  iineoNcted 
l)\  the  PR(.'.  One  ol  Tolhert  s  first  actions  on  heeomiiiK  i)resident 
in  1971  was  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  army’s  allej'ianee.  By  i>a\ 
Boosts,  ecpiipment  pnrehases,  and  fienerous  pensitms  offered  to 
siiperanmiated  officcos,  Tolhert  sont^ht  to  aeeommodafe  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  military.  Ne>f|eet  of  the  needs  of  eidisted  personnel, 
in  partic  ular  thcnr  deplorable  honsn»)4  conditions,  preeipitattal 
the  governmt'nt  s  fall  (sta'  Militarv  Development  Before  1980.  c  h. 
5). 

Having  become  entrenched  in  power  and  relishing?  its  ap¬ 
purtenances,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  military  of  the  PfU’  re- 
j^ime  would  (juietly  disavow  political  actic  ism  after  returning;  to 
the  barracks.  Even  if  the  soldiers  refrained  from  interferinti  in  the 
delicate  process  of  installing  a  nt'w  civilian  government,  the 
temptation  of  renewed  intercession  would  be  present  if  their 
privileges  were*  thrc*atened  or  if  they  saw  the  new  administration 
leading  Liberia  in  dirc'ctions  strongly  objectionable  to  them, 
judging  from  the  statememts  and  actions  of  the  P'>C  leadership, 
their  sensitivity  to  leftist  influence  was  greater  than  any  fears  of  a 
revival  of  the  Americo-Liberian  power  structure. 

Few  of  the  military  leaders  seemed  to  have  the  stature  and 
popularity  to  become  successful  candidates  in  an  unmanipulated 
electoral  contest.  An  obvious  exception  was  Quiwonkpa,  who  re¬ 
mained  outside  the  country  in  late  1984  in  spite  of  Doe’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  him  to  return  without  fear  of  punishment.  Doe’s  own  am¬ 
bitions  for  high  office  seemed  to  explain  why  official  statements 
originally  giving  his  date  of  birth  as  May  6,  1952,  were  later  re¬ 
vised  to  May  6,  1950.  Together  with  the  postponement  of  the 
presidential  inauguration  until  January  1986,  this  meant  that  Doe 
would  have  reached  the  age  of  35,  the  minimum  needed  tocpialify 
for  the  presidency. 

The  university  campus  was  traditionally  the  preserve  of  the 
political  and  social  elites,  tending  to  be  a  way  station  to  a  career 
within  the  Americo-Liberian  orbit.  The  most  prominent  families, 
however,  could  afford  to  send  their  children  abroad  to  study. 
Under  Tubman  the  expansion  of  educational  opportunity  to  the 
Hinterland  and  the  availability  of  foreign  study  for  youths  of  tribal 
origin  had  produced  a  more  heterogeneous  student  population, 
less  tractable  and  prone  to  dissent  against  the  status  (juo.  Much  of 
the  recruitment  efforts  by  the  PPP  and  the  MOJA  were  directed 
at  university  youth.  The  PRC  was  initially  conciliatory  toward  the 
students,  respecting  the  autonomy  of  campus  life.  Students  de¬ 
monstrated  their  support  for  the  PRC  soon  after  the  takeover  but 
urged  the  military  leadership  against  emulating  the  extravagant 
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liviiij'  st\  !*■  of  tlu‘  iopplcd  (-i\  ilian  ro^iiiu'  and  called  on  Doe  to  set 
atlate  for  the  return  of  civilian  rule. 

In  Deceinher  19S1  Doe  annonnce'd  that,  in  order  to  cnrh  un¬ 
rest,  all  student  parties  and  political  activity  in  schools  were  to  he 
abolished.  Representatives  of  the  student  body  would  henceforth 
be  selected  by  faculties.  The  Liberian  National  Students  Lbiion 
(LINSU)  appealed  for  rectmsideration  of  the  decision.  Doe 
reacted  with  unexpected  vindictiveness  to  what  he  chose  to  inter¬ 
pret  as  a  challenge  to  the  PRC’s  authority.  Six  leaders  of  LINSU 
and  other  student  bodies  were  arrestecl,  accused  of  atteinptinjj;  to 
discredit  the  revolution  and  of  tryinj^  to  introduce  foreijin  and 
socialist  ideoloj^ies.  The  public  was  shocked  when  fix  e  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Supreme  .Military  Tribunal 
on  the  charge  of  contravening  the  PR('  decree  against  political  ac¬ 
tivity.  Doe  (luickly  exercised  executive  clemency,  releasing  the 
students  and  permitting  them  to  return  to  their  studies.  Later  in 
the  same  year  the  students  at  the  University  of  Liberia  again  vio¬ 
lated  a  PRC  decree  by  boycotting  classes  for  three  weeks  to  pro¬ 
test  the  shortage  of  buses  between  two  campuses  20  miles  apart. 
Although  a  serious  confrontation  with  the  military  was  narrowly 
averted,  the  PRC'  handled  the  crisis  with  moderation,  refraining 
from  arrests  and  putting  scarce,  newly  imported  buses  at  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  disposal.  The  uproar  over  Sawyer’s  arrest  in  1984  pro¬ 
duced  perhaps  the  most  serious  public  protest  yet  faced  by  Doe. 
Brutal  repression  by  the  army  (juickly  brought  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  an  end,  but  even  after  replacement  of  top  university  offi¬ 
cials,  the  reopening  was  delayed,  apparently  out  of  fear  that  the 
campus  would  become  a  prime  source  of  anti-Doe  activity  during 
the  election  campaign. 

Labor  has  had  the  right  to  organize  in  Liberia  for  many  years, 
although  under  the  Tubman  and  Tolbert  administrations  labor 
federations  were  generally  headed  Iw  Americo-Liberians  close  to 
the  government.  The  authorities  were  suspicious  of  independent 
trade  union  activity,  prohibiting  strikes  unless  a  government 
commission  dete*rmined  that  they  were  justified.  Because  most  of 
the  country  s  labor  force  has  consisted  of  unskilled  agricultural 
workers,  the  wage-earning  component  has  beeji  small.  It  has 
never  been  a  prominent  factor  in  politics  in  spite  of  efforts  by  both 
the  PPP  and  the  MOJA  to  mobilize  worker  support.  Under  the 
PRC;  most  industrial  and  commercial  workers  were  organized  into 
craft  unions  within  the  Liberian  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
(LFTU),  formed  in  1980  as  a  merger  of  the  Labor  Congress  of 
laberia  and  the  (amgress  »)f  Industrial  t)rganizations. 

The  increa.sed  independence  of  the  unions  after  the  military 
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jiov  eriinuMit  issiinu'd  control  c-nahlfcl  tlu-in  to  hfcomc-  moic“  cf- 
tc“c  tiv  c\  alth()u>^h  tlu‘  FH(’  clc>c  rc‘c-  witlulrawinjc  the  rij^ht  to  strike 
depriv  ed  thc'iii  of  an  important  vvc'apon.  Only  about  lOperecMit  of 
all  workers  employed  in  the  monetary  c'c-onomy  helonj^  to  LFTl 
unions.  Affiliates  of  the  include*  seamen,  dock  workers,  rc*- 

fmery  workers,  mec  hanic  s,  restaurant  employi*es,  and  workers  in 
the*  timher  industry  and  in  some  mine's.  The  largest  affiliate', 
which  includes  about  8, (KM)  inc'inhc'is,  is  the  National  L'uiou  of 
Plantation,  .Ajfricultiire,  Forests,  and  .Allic'd  \Vc)rkers.  Lihc'i  ia  s 
largest  union,  the  National  .Association  of  .Agricultural  and  .Allic'd 
Workers  l'uio!i  ofT.iheria  (N  A  AWL' Id,  represc'uts  the  wctrkc'isof 
the  Firestone  Plantations  (.'ompany,  the  eoiintry  s  lc'aclin(i  c  ui- 
ployer,  hut  is  not  affiliatc'cl  with  the  LF’Tl'.  N,AAV\T'I.  was  sus¬ 
pended  in  1982  for  iustij^atiiifS  work  stoppajic  s  in  v  iolatiou  of  the 
PR(’  strike  ban.  All  thrc'c*  of  the  iron  mines  arc*  nnioni/t'd,  al¬ 
though  oidy  one  of  the  unions  is  part  of  the  LFTl'. 

The  new  C]oustitution  seeks  to  restrict  labor  from  becoming  a 
separate  political  force  by  forbidding  onions  from  contributing  to 
anv  parts  .  Nevc'rthc'U'ss,  in  view  of  mounting  economic  distrc'ss 
and  unemployment,  grc*ater  labor  militancy  seemed  a  distinct 
possibility  under  a  civilian  government. 


The  Information  Media 

Nc'wspaper  publishing  got  under  way  early  in  Liberia  after 
the  arrival  in  1826  of  a  printing  pre.ss  donated  bv  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  (Jolonization  Socic'ty.  The  press  was  used  to  publish 
the  Liberia  Herald,  a  four-page  biweekly,  which  appeared  irregu- 
larb  under  clifferc'iit  c'clitors  until  1862.  The  Herald  was  suc- 
cc'c'clc'cl  by  many  other  journalistic  entc'qrrises,  .Although  several 
publications  were  noteworthy  for  their  careful  recording  of  events 
of  public  interest  and  the  inclc'pendence  of  their  vic'ws.  none  of 
those  fouudc'd  before  World  War  II  survived  for  long.  In  1946  the 
Liberian  Age  appeared,  at  first  biwc'ekly  and  later  twice  a  weeK;  in 
1950  the  Daily  Listener  \mis  established  as  the  first  daily  (Mondav  - 
Friday)  newspapc'r.  The*  Liberian  Age  was  government  owned 
and  the  Listener  was  ow  ned  by  a  close  friend  ofTubman.  Both  re¬ 
ceived  govc'rnment  subsiclic's  bc'causc*  their  limited  circulations 
(totaling  less  than  10,0(K))  made  financial  independence  impossi¬ 
ble. 

At  tilt'  time  tlu'  coup  occurretl  in  1980,  the  main  newspapers 
were  the  Liberian  .Age,  which  was  the  organ  of  the  True  Whig 
Party,  and  the  iVeie  IJberian.  produced  by  the  Ministiy  of  Infor- 
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mation.  Although  tin*  S'ew  Liberian  was  l)rietly  clesijiiiated  tlu- 
Redeemer  by  the  FRC;,  it  reverted  to  its  earlier  name  and  was 
being  published  tour  times  a  week  in  1984.  Its  eirenlation  was 
variously  (‘stimated  at  .5,(KK)  to  1 2,(HK).  The  country  s  principal  in¬ 
dependent  lu'wspaper  was  the  Daily  Ob.vercer  (Monday-Friday). 
1^  bad  an  estimated  circulation  of  6,000.  Several  other  newspap¬ 
ers  appt'art'd  on  a  wc^ekly  or  twice-weekly  basis  but  suffered  from 
weak  financing.  Footprints  Today  was  launched  as  a  daily  in  the 
first  part  of  1984.  As  part  of  a  program  to  establish  a  rural  press  in 
Liberia  with  the  help  of  international  agencies,  the  Bong  Crier 
was  introduced  as  a  biweekly  at  Gbarnga  in  1982,  and  Nitnba 
Today  began  publication  at  Sannicjuellit'  in  1984. 

Tlu‘  main  source  for  domestic  news  was  the  Liberian  News 
.Agencv  (LINA),  a  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Information  having  of¬ 
fices  in  all  county  capitals.  1,,INA  disseminated  news  on  behalf  of 
tlie  government  through  a  daily  news  bulletin  provided  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  Its  co\t*rag(“  was  considered  to  be  accurate,  although 
c(*rtain  develo|)ment,s  were  omitted  at  the  direction  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Information. 

During  the  Tubman  administration,  the  strict  sedition,  libel, 
and  slander  laws  that  protected  government  officials  from  most 
lorms  of  criticism  constrained  the  independent  press.  In  ain 
event,  editors  generalK  supported  the  government  and  the  pres¬ 
ident  and  were  accustomed  to  exercising  care  in  the  handling  of 
delicate  political  matters.  Nevertheh'ss,  newspapt'rs  were  ban¬ 
ned  from  time  to  time,  and  editors  and  reporters  were*  subjc'cted 
to  brief  jail  terms  for  perceived  improprieties  in  their  reporting. 
Liider  Tolbert  the  Liberian  prt'ss  was  encouraged  to  take  up  na¬ 
tional  issues,  and  it  became  less  risky  to  criticize  government 
(lolicies  and  to  report  evidence  of  corruption.  This  tolerauct' 
stopped  short  of  the  presidenev',  however. 

The  constitutional  guarantr'cs  of  free  speech  and  free  press 
were  suspended  b\  the  military  authorities.  A  PR(;  dr'cree  man¬ 
dated  the  death  penalty  for  efforts  to  “control,  inttuenci-,  oppose, 
c  astigate,  or  deride'  [government  |  ac  tions  or  policies.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  tlu'  military  authorities  have*  to  a  c  c'rtain  c'xtent  respected  the 
Liberian  tradition  of  an  unrc'gimentc'd  j)ress.  The  press  has  not 
been  bound  by  a  formal  cc'itsorship  regime,  although  it  has  exer- 
c  isc'd  restraint  in  commc'iitingon  the  actions  of  Doc'  and  the  PRG. 
.According  to  the  Ihiitc-d  States  Department  of  State  s  Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rii^hls  Praetiees  for  I9H2,  criticism  ofspc^cific 
PR(^  policies  or  of  persons  in  high  positions  is  usually  not  direct, 
but  livc'K  debate  over  national  problems  is  found  in  opinion  col¬ 
umns  and  letters  to  the  c-ditor.  The  report  adds  that  “accurate'  rc'- 
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portinji  ()l  (pu“,sti()nal)l«‘  actions  hy  government  ineml)ers  is  al¬ 
lowed.  Advice  critical  of  previous  or  current  actions  or  policies  is 
frt'ely  offered  to  tht*  govt^rnment.” 

After  its  founding  in  1981,  the  Daily  Observer  became  the 
periodic  object  of  the  military  regime  s  anger  but  continued  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  spite  of  t'rratic  closedowns  and  arrests  of  its  managing 
(‘ditor,  Kenneth  Y.  Best.  Once,  when  the  newspaper  was  closed 
by  the  minister  of  justice  for  articles  “uncomplimentary  to  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  was  reopened  three  days  later  after  Doe  s  interven¬ 
tion.  In  January  1984,  however,  the  Daily  Observer  was  closed 
For  a  si.x-mouth  period  after  the  vice  head  of  state  accused  its  staff 
of  fomenting  dissension  and  factionalism  and  of  speculating  that 
plans  to  return  to  civilian  rnle  had  been  abandoned.  Rufus  Dar- 
poh,  the  former  editor  of  both  the  Observer  and  the  New  Libe¬ 
rian,  was  jailed  without  trial  for  six  months  in  1984,  allegedly  for 
writing  slanrlerous  articles  for  foreign  journals. 

The  electronic  media  have  not  exercised  as  much  latitude  as 
the  press  in  reporting  goveniment  actions.  The  government  op¬ 
erated  the  oidy  television  chatmel  as  well  as  se\  eral  radio  stations. 
Private  missionary  stations  have  tended  to  avoid  controversy,  tak¬ 
ing  their  news  from  LINA,  the  Voice  of  America,  and  the  British 
Broadcasting  (corporation.  There  were  believed  to  be  more  than 
320.000  radio  receivers  and  00,(MK)  television  receivers  in  1983. 
Radio  undoubtedly  reached  more  people  in  Liberia  than  any 
other  means  of  communication,  circulation  of  newspapers  being 
largely  confined  to  Monrovia  and  other  urbaii  areas. 

The  principal  radio  stations  were  ELBCc,  operated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Information  on  acommercial  basis,  and  ELWA,  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Sudan  Interior  Mission  and  largely  funded  by  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  (»f  the  United  States.  ELWA  was  noncommercial 
and  transmitted  news  and  religions  programs  v  ia  shortwave  to 
large  areas  of  Africa,  as  well  as  via  metiium  wave  throughout 
Liberia  in  English  ami  in  several  Liberian  languages.  Phe  televi¬ 
sion  station.  ELT\’,  was  also  a  commv'rcial  operation  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Information.  It  was  on  the  air  four  to  five  hours  each  week¬ 
day  evening  ami  six  to  eight  ho>jrs  each  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Icocal  programs  comprised  15  to  20  percent  of  total  program  time, 
the  remainder  being  grantv'd  to  entertainment  programs  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Unitevl  States,  Britain,  and  Western  Europe. 


Foreign  Relations 

From  Liberian  iiidei^mdence  until  well  into  the  twentieth 
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I'NDKK  TH  K  LKADKHSHIP  of  a  military  gosorninent,  Lihoria 
ill  tlu‘  oai  1\  198()s  was  mo\  ing  through  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
tumultuous  period  in  its  histoiA'.  The  eoiip  d  etat  launehed  hy  a 
group  ot  soimg  enlisted  mc*n  on  April  12,  1980,  had  destro\  ed  the 
illusion  of  stahilit)  huilt  up  hy  133  years  ot  statehood  under  the 
rule  ol  an  elite  group  eomposed  primarily  ofdeseendants  of  freed 
sla\  es  from  the  I'nited  States.  .At  the  time  of  the  militars  takeos  er 
aud  the  suhseiiuent  puhlie  e.\»‘ention.s  of  oBieials  from  the*  former 
ri  gime,  the  eountry  was  temiiorarily  in  ehaos.  To  restore  order. 
Master  Sergeant  (late'r  ( ieneral)  Samuel  Kanyon  Doe  and  his  eol- 
leagues  on  the  go\ fining  P*-ople  s  Redemption  (.’ouneil  ruled  hy 
dei  ree,  imposing  a  host  of  stringtmt  seenrits  regulations  and 
using  the  ainn  against  the  regimes  opponents  and  potential 
eueiiiies.  The  efieetisf  ness  of  the  armed  foret's,  howiwf  r,  was  in- 
itialK  limited  heeausi*  diseipline  had  broken  down  in  the  upheav¬ 
als  that  liillowfd  the  eoiip.  Indeed,  in  the  first  four  years  of  mili- 
tai  \  rule,  se\  eral  other  eoup  attempts  were  linked  to  memhers  of 
the  armed  torees  and  even  to  some  in  the  ruling  eirele.  Overtime, 
the  agit.ition  abated.  Doe  eonsolidated  his  politieal  power,  and  a 
measure  of  (list  ipline  was  restored  to  the  militar\  .  In  1984,  how  - 
ex  er,  Doe  s  government  eontinned  to  he  partieularly  sensitive 
about  doinestie  seeuritv  as  it  prepared  itself  for  a  eonstitiitional 
transition  to  c  iv  ilian  rule. 

The  Doe  regime  also  pereeiv  ed  threats  arising  from  hevond 
its  borders.  .Mthough  in  the  wake  of  the  eonp  the  Liberian  gov  - 
einnient  had  a[)peared  to  be  strengthening  its  ties  with  Libva. 
Doe  soon  eame  to  v  iew  that  eountrv  with  snspieion  and  aeensod 
the  Libyans  of  plotting  to  ov(*rthrow  his  government.  Similarly, 
the  aetiv  ities  of  the  Sov  iet  Union  and  its  allies  were  regarded  war- 
ilv  bv  the  Liberian  gov  ernment.  .At  the  same  time,  relations  with 
the  United  States  improved,  and  .Ameriean  militarv  and 
eeonomie  aid  increased  signifieantiv .  To  proti'ct  itself  against 
foreign  and  doinestie  threats,  the  government  could  call  upon  its 
militarv  and  police  forces,  riiese  forces  in  1984  inehided  the 
Armed  f’orees  of  Liberia  of  some  6,7(K)  members,  the  National 
lAiliee  Force  of  about  2, (MM),  and  other  smaller  proteetivi'  and  in- 
telligenee  serv  ices. 
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saclor  was  (It'clarrcl  persona  non  {^rata  for  complicity  in  anti^ov- 
ernnient  plotting. 

*  4c  * 


Reports  in  the  American  L'ni\frsities  Field  Stall  series  in 
1980  by  J.  fins  l^iehenow,  supplemented  1)\  Mark  Tessler  s  rc-- 
port  in  the  Universities  Field  Staff  International  series  in  late 
1983,  esalnate  tht'  political  record ol  the  PRC'  government.  In  late 
1984  Liebenow  prepared  a  two-part  account  of  the  harassment  of 
the  nt‘w  political  parties  by  the  Doe  administration.  These  stndit's 
update  longer  ai\alyses  of  the  politics  of  the  first  republic  found  in 
Liebenow  s  Liberia:  The  Evolution  of  Priviletie  and  Martin  Low  - 
enkopf’s  Politics  in  Liberia:  The  Conservative  Road  to  Develop¬ 
ment.  The  dynamics  of  local  politics,  Liberian  interest  groups, 
and  the  True  Whig  Party  are  examined  by  C^hristophers  (Mapham 
in  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone:  An  Essay  in  Comparative  Politics. 
Joseph  Save  (hiannu’s  An  Introduction  to  Liberian  Government: 
The  First  Republic  and  the  People's  Redemption  Council  is  a  brief 
description,  with  limited  interi)retation,  of  national  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Among  periodicals  devoted  to  Africa,  the  treatment  in  the 
London  weekly  West  Africa  is  probably  the  most  comprehensiv  e 
on  current  political  developments  in  Lilu^ria.  Additional  details 
and  official  statements  are  available  in  issues  of  the  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service’s  Daily  Report:  Middle  Ea.st  and 
Africa  and  in  the  Joint  Publications  Research  Serv  ice  s  Sub-Saha¬ 
ran  Africa  Report.  (For  further  information  and  complete  cita¬ 
tions,  see  Bibliography.) 
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ac'C't'ssiou  to  tlu*  prosicleiiiy,  a  series  of  measures  were  taken  to 
polish  Liberia  s  c  reclentials  as  a  nonali^iiecl  nation  by  estal)bsbinj' 
(bpioinatie  relations  with  tbt“  Soviet  I'nion  in  1971  and  witli  otlier 
state  s  of  Eastern  Enrojx'  shortly  thereafter.  A  Caiban  ambassador 
was  accredited  at  Monrovia  in  1976.  Aside  from  the  negotiatioti  of 
a  cultural  aj'reement  in  1976  that  enabled  a  small  number  of  Libe¬ 
rians  to  study  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  new  relationship  with  Mos¬ 
cow  produced  few  tanjjible  results.  The  official  Soviet  media,  al- 
thoush  still  critical  of  social  conditions  in  Liberia,  praised  the  Tol¬ 
bert  administration  for  its  willinfiness  to  undertake  needed 
changes.  An  agreement  with  Romania  in  1976  for  joint  industrial 
cooperation  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  rubber-processing 
plant  that  was  not  a  commercial  success. 

Liberia  was  one  of  the  few  countries  to  retain  its  links  with 
the  Taiwan  authorities,  who  maintained  an  active  presence  in  the 
country,  operating  a  sugar  plantation  and  refinery  known  as 
Liberia  Sugar  C'orporation  (LIBSUCO)  and  a  rice  cultivation  prt)- 
ject  in  Maryland  County.  Taiwan  abruptly  recalled  its  personnel 
when  Liberia  announced  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  China  in  early  1977.  Over  200  Chinese  technical  per¬ 
sonnel  were  moved  in  to  replace  the  departing  Taiwanese  staffs. 
Nevertheless,  the  sugar  project  was  regarded  as  nonv  iable,  owing 
in  part  to  its  remote  location,  and  it  succumbed  a  few  years  later. 
In  1982,  during  a  visit  to  Beijing  by  Doe,  agreement  was  reached 
on  a  loan  from  the  Chinese  to  help  revive  the  LIBSUCO  opera¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  the  Chinese  donated  a  number  of  military  jeeps 
and  large-capacity  buses.  A  technical  team  to  carry  out  feasibility 
studies  for  highway  rebuilding  was  also  promised.  Under  a  cul¬ 
tural  agreement  signed  during  the  visit,  it  was  agreed  to  promote 
cooperation  in  science,  public  health,  sports,  education,  and  pub¬ 
lishing.  A  C’hinese  medical  assessment  mission  later  visited  hos¬ 
pitals  in  Liberia  as  a  preliminary  to  assigning  doctors. 

The  Soviets  addressed  several  encouraging  gestures  to  Doe 
after  his  assumption  of  power.  In  July  1980  it  was  announced  that 
relief  supplies  would  be  sent  to  Liberia  by  the  Soviet  Red  Cross. 
About  40  Liberians  were  given  scholarships  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
An  agreement  covering  radio  and  television  exchanges  was 
signed.  It  was  also  reported  that  Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev 
had  invited  Doe  to  Moscow.  Relations  scKin  deteriorated,  how¬ 
ever,  when  in  May  1981  Doe  demanded  that  the  Soviet  embassv 
staff  be  cut  by  more  than  one-half  at  the  same  time  that  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  closing  of  the  Libyan  People’s  Bureau.  No  specific 
charge  was  leveled  against  the  Soviet  personnel  other  than  an 
“unbecoming  attitude.  ”  In  Novmnber  1983  the  Soviet  ambas- 
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this  aid  was  at  the  highest  level  lor  any  Siih-Saharaii  Afriean  eonn- 
try  on  a  per  capita  basis.  United  States  hndgetary  support  was 
running  at  about  $35  million  a  year;  developmental  assistance 
added  approximately  $13  million  more,  aiul  $  15  million  was  being 
provided  annually  for  the  import  of  rice  from  United  States  stocks 
under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  Before  the  coup  economic  aid  liad 
never  exceeded  $20  million  annually.  NearK  200  Peace  ('orps 
volunteers  were  involved  in  agricultural  projects,  rural  develop- 
meut,  and  adult  literacy  programs.  In  anticipation  of  the  soldiers 
return  to  the  barracks,  the  United  States  embarked  on  a  $43.5 
million  program  for  Liberian  military  housing.  As  of  early  1984 
about  half  of  this  amount  had  been  disbursed,  and  more  than 
1,000  individual  family  dwellings  had  been  completed.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  grants  for  the  equipping  and  training  of  the  armed  forces 
were  at  an  annual  level  of  about  $12  million  (see  Foreign  .Vlilitarv 
Assistance,  ch.  5). 

The  United  States  also  closely  coordinated  its  efforts  on  be¬ 
half  of  Liberia  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF — see 
Glossary),  which  had  been  lending  large  sums  as  part  of  a  stabili¬ 
zation  program  that  imposed  stringent  limits  on  spending  and 
new  borrowing  by  the  Liberian  government  (see  Overv  iew  of  the 
Economy,  ch.  3).  It  was  seeking  to  broaden  support  from  other 
governments  and  international  organizittions,  and  played  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  the  Western  donors  group  that  met  periodically  to  as¬ 
sess  Liberia  s  needs. 

American  investment,  estimated  at  $500  million,  comprised 
about  half  of  the  total  foreign  investment  in  Liberia.  It  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  rubber  plantations  of  Firestone  and  Uniroyal  and 
in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company’s  interest  in  the  Lil)erian- 
American-Swedish  Minerals  Company  (LAMCO)  iron  mine  until 
Bethlehem  s  withdrawal  in  mid- 1984.  Firestone,  which  had 
about  10,000  workers,  was  the  largest  single  employer  in  the 
country.  The  three  companies  together  accounted  for  about  5 
percent  of  the  labor  force  in  the  monetary  economy.  United 
States  banks  and  insurance  companies  were  also  represented  in 
the  country.  Pan  American  Airways  operated  Roberts  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  under  a  management  contract,  and  in  October  1984 
the  AMOCO  Oil  C’ompany  was  to  begin  offshore  exploratory  oil 
drilling  under  an  agreement  providing  for  production-sharing 
after  development  costs  had  been  recovered. 

Communist  Countries 

During  the  Tubman  administration  Libt'ria  shunned  for¬ 
malizing  its  contacts  with  the  communist  world.  After  Tolbert’s 
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Commander  in  Chief  Doe, 
Liberian  head  of  state, 
met  with  President 
Ronald  Reagan  at  the 
White  House  durinfi, 
an  official  working 
visit  to  Washington 
in  August  1982. 

Courtesy  The  White  House 


rian  economy,  aggravated  by  the  flight  of  capital  after  the  coup, 
warranted  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  to  help  the  new 
regime  face  its  urgent  economic  problems.  Failure  to  act,  he  said, 
would  risk  the  loss  of  one  of  America’s  longest  standing  African 
friendships  and  affect  if  credibility  and  prestige  in  Africa.  He 
noted  that  the  United  States  had  a  number  of  strategic  assets  in 
Liberia,  among  which  were  a  Voice  of  America  transmitter  that 
broadcast  to  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  a  telecommunications 
relay  station  for  diplomatic  messages,  and  an  OMEGA  navigation 
station  (part  of  a  global  network  enabling  ships  and  aircraft  to  cal¬ 
culate  their  exact  positions). 

After  1980  the  United  States  aid  program  was  substantially 
augmented  to  assist  Liberia  in  meeting  its  current  financial  obli¬ 
gations  and  to  contribute  to  long-term  development.  As  of  1984 
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of  the  United  States,  hut  they  also  eontiniied  to)<M)k  to  the  United 
States  for  moral  and  material  support  in  the  early  difficult  years  of 
their  new  settlements.  Official  ties  were  supplemented  by  many 
unofficial  connections  of  a  religious,  cultural,  and  economic  na¬ 
ture.  Large  numbers  of  Liberians  bave  been  educated  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  American  religious  missions  with 
schools  attached  to  tlunn  havt“  offered  education  at  secondary 
levels  in  laberia.  The  chronic  financial  difficulties  of  the  African 
republic  forced  laberia  to  accept  demands  by  its  creditors  for  the 
designation  of  a  foreign  rt*ceiver  of  customs  having  wide  powers 
over  the  disposition  t»f  public  funds.  From  World  War  I  until 
1931,  when  the  loans  were  paid  up,  the  receiver  of  customs  was  an 
official  appointed  by  the  United  States  government.  It  was  largely 
the  revenues  from  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  which 
was  granted  a  concession  for  the  planting  of  rubber  in  1926,  that 
enabled  Liberia  to  put  its  financial  house  in  order  (see  Firestone, 
ch.  1). 

The  onset  of  World  War  II  brought  an  upsurge  in  Liberian- 
American  collaboration.  The  Defense  Areas  Agreement  of  1942 
authorized  construction  by  the  United  States  of  a  major  air  base 
known  as  Roberts  Field,  as  well  as  other  communications  and 
transport  facilities  that  made  possible  much  of  the  subsequent 
economic  development  of  the  country  (see  The  Barclay  Administ¬ 
ration,  ch.  1).  United  States  economic  interests  in  Liberia  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand  under  Tubman,  who  pursued  a  policy  of  en¬ 
couraging  development  by  offering  concessions  to  foreign  inves¬ 
tors  (see  Open  Door  Policy,  ch.  1).  Tubman’s  standing  as  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  African  unity  movement  made  him  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  ally  of  the  United  States,  which  he  visited  a 
number  of  times  in  his  official  capacity.  These  close  relations  were 
maintained  during  the  Tolbert  era  and  were  further  solidified  by 
the  brief  stop  in  Monrovia  of  President  Jimmy  Carter  during  his 
African  visit  in  1978. 

The  savagery  accompanying  the  overthrow  of  the  first  repub¬ 
lic  was  deplored  by  the  United  States.  Appearing  before  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Af¬ 
fairs  Richard  M.  Moose  called  the  public  execution  of  former  gov- 
I'rnment  officials  “one  of  the  most  shocking  spectacles  in  recent 
memory.  He  charged  that  the  killings  had  been  carried  out  with¬ 
out  a  proper  trial  and  in  disregard  of  numerous  forceful  interven¬ 
tions  by  the  United  States  ambassador  in  Monrovia.  Moose, 
nevertheless,  expres.sed  .sympathy  for  the  goals  of  the  revolution 
and  reported  that  Doe  was  contemplating  an  early  return  to  civi¬ 
lian  ruh'.  Moose  declared  that  the  critical  condition  of  the  Libe- 
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ot  objections  by  (Jhana,  Ivory  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Nigeria. 
After  the  healing  of  relations  with  these  countries,  the  breach 
with  ECOWAS  was  repaired  in  time  for  Doe  to  attend  the  1981 
summit  meeting.  During  that  session.  Doe  said  that  for  security 
reasons  Liberia  was  unable  to  implement  the  protocol  on  free 
movement  of  people.  He  endorsed,  however,  a  strong  defense 
agreement  among  ECOWAS  members. 

Western  Europe 

Since  World  War  II  Liberia  has  made  deliberate  efforts  to  di¬ 
versify  its  external  relations  through  expanded  contacts  with  the 
European  countries,  in  part  to  overcome  the  impression  that  it  is 
a  ward  of  the  United  States  and  part  as  an  outgrowth  of  its  widen¬ 
ing  commercial,  developmental,  and  maritime  interests.  Trade 
with  the  countries  of  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC) 
has  become  relatively  more  important,  its  members  being  among 
the  principal  customers  for  Liberia  s  first-ranked  export,  iron  ore. 
In  1984  Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  were  major  trade 
partners,  although  falling  well  short  of  West  Germany,  which  had 
become  established  as  the  leading  importer  of  Liberian  products. 
As  a  signatory  to  the  Lome  Convention  between  the  EEC  and  de¬ 
veloping  states  of  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  and  the  Pacific,  Liberia 
was  entitled  to  virtually  duty-free  access  for  its  exports  to  the 
EEC  and  was  a  recipient  of  aid  through  the  EEC’s  financing  in¬ 
strumentalities. 

The  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  provided  a  loan  of 
about  $38  million  in  1977  for  an  iron  pelletizing  plant.  A  total  of  56 
million  European  (airrency  Units  (about  $44  million  at  1984  rates 
of  exchange)  had  been  allocated  since  1976  in  the  form  of  grants 
and  soft  loans  for  development  of  palm  oil,  coffee,  and  cocoa  pro¬ 
duction,  rehabilitation  of  the  Harper  port,  and  rural  health 
facilities.  These  programs  have  been  supplemented  by  bilateral 
assistance  from  .several  EEC  states,  notably  from  West  Germany, 
which  have  concentrated  on  the  provision  of  safe  drinking  water 
in  Monrovia  and  a  number  of  other  communities.  The  Bonn  gov¬ 
ernment  has  also  been  instrumental  in  assisting  the  Liberian  in¬ 
formation  media,  includii.g  the  creation  of  LINA  and  the  offer  of 
scholarships  for  short  courses  in  journalism  in  West  Germany, 

United  States 

The  tran.saction  of  its  relations  with  the  United  States  has 
been  an  enduring  prewcupation  of  Liberia’s  foreign  policy.  Not 
only  did  the  colonizers  come  predominantly  from  the  United 
States  and  pattern  their  formal  governmental  structures  on  those* 
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could  help  establish  the  Mano  River  Union  as  a  more  meaningful 
economic  unit.  Initially,  however.  Ciuinea’s  system  of  state  con¬ 
trol  presented  an  impediment  to  its  integration  with  the  free-mar- 
ket  economies  of  the  other  two  members , 

In  1976  the  new  Mano  River  bridge  on  the  border  between 
Liberia  and  Sierra  Lt*one  became  the  first  tangible  symbol  of  the 
union.  Plans  were  being  made  for  agricultural  development  on  a 
joint  basis  of  the  Mano  River  basin,  accompanied  by  power  and  ir¬ 
rigation  works.  Construction  of  a  highway  between  Freetown  and 
Monrovia  was  also  in  the  planning  stage  as  of  1983.  Joint  training 
facilities  had  berm  initiated  for  personnel  of  the  two  countries 
merchant  marine,  forestry,  postal,  and  statistical  services. 

Because  President  Siaka  Stevens  of  Sierra  Leone  had  en¬ 
joyed  warm  personal  relations  with  Tolbert,  Freetown  s  reaction 
to  the  coup  was  bitter.  Stevens’  message  to  Doe,  calling  on  him  to 
ensure  that  accepted  principles  of  justices  and  humanity  were  ob¬ 
served  in  dealing  with  arrested  officials,  recalled  the  special  ties  of 
friendship  that  had  prevailed  between  the  two  governments.  It 
was  only  after  the  executions,  however,  that  the  PRC  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  repair  the  damage  l)y  sending  a  delegation  under  Matthews 
to  Ivory  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone. 

Liberia  s  participation  in  the  Economic  Community  of  West 
African  States  (ECOWAS)  has  been  of  less  tangible  significance 
than  its  membership  in  the  Mano  River  Union.  Liberia  was 
among  the  15  founding  members  when  ECOWAS  was  created  in 
1975,  dedicated  to  cooperation  in  various  economic  sectors  and 
ultimately  to  the  free  movement  of  goods  and  capital  across  na¬ 
tional  boundaries.  Its  political  importance  has  been  accentuated 
by  its  having  served  as  a  bridge  between  the  French-speaking  and 
English-speaking  nations  of  West  Africa.  A  number  of  joint  ven¬ 
tures  have  been  initiated  under  the  ECOWAS  umbrella,  and 
timetables  have  been  drawn  up  for  tariff  liberalization.  A  protocol 
adopted  in  1980,  subject  to  ratification  by  member  states,  pro¬ 
vided  that  any  citizen  of  an  ECOWAS  country  had  the  right  to 
visit  any  member  state  for  up  to  90  days  without  a  visa.  At  later 
stages  the  right  to  residence  and  to  establish  a  business  would  be 
introduced.  A  protocol  on  mutual  assistance  calling  upon  member 
countries  to  earmark  units  of  their  armed  forces  for  joint  use  was 
also  subject  to  ratification;  it  was  adopted  in  1981. 

The  ECOWAS  summit  held  the  month  after  the  military 
coup  in  Liberia  was  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  Doe.  Although 
received  as  the  Liberian  head  of  state  by  the  authorities  in  Lome, 
Togo,  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  he  and  his  delegation 
were  not  admitted  to  the  conference  center,  reportedly  because 
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nous  population  against  domination  hy  a  colonial-style  aristoc¬ 
racy.  They  were  fearful,  however,  of  the  mounting  trend  of  mili¬ 
tary  coups  against  legally  constituted  governments  and  dismayed 
over  the  negative  impression  given  to  the  rest  of  the  world  hy 
such  unrestrained  and  barbarous  behavior  in  an  African  country. 

Neighboring  Countries 

The  Tolbert  government  had  enjoyed  harmonious  relations 
with  its  three  contiguous  neighbors — Guinea,  Ivory  Coast,  and 
Sierra  Leone.  However,  owing  in  part  to  poor  communications 
and  transport  facilities,  economic  links  with  them  had  been  limit¬ 
ed.  Although  Guinea’s  radical  ideology  after  it  obtained  indepen¬ 
dence  from  France  in  1958  was  sharply  at  variance  with  his  own 
views.  Tubman  had  cultivated  cordial  personal  ties  with  Toure. 
Tolbert  continued  to  foster  the  relationship  through  frequent  ex¬ 
changes  of  visits.  In  January  1979  a  treaty  of  nonaggression  and 
mutual  assistance  in  matters  of  internal  security  was  concluded  by 
the  two  countries.  During  the  rice  riots  three  months  later,  Gui¬ 
nean  troops  were  flown  into  Monrovia.  They  assisted  in  guarding 
government  and  OAU  installations  but  were  not  called  upon  to  in¬ 
tervene  against  the  demonstrators. 

Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  were  bound  by  common  factors  of 
history  and  the  use  of  English  as  the  official  language.  A  number 
of  Creole  families  of  Sierra  Leone  were  related  to  prominent 
Americo- Liberian  families.  Several  ethnic  groups  were  found  on 
both  sides  of  a  border  that  could  be  crossed  with  a  minimum  of 
formalities.  In  1973  the  two  countries  agreed  to  establish  the 
Mano  River  Union  with  the  object  of  unifying  their  customs  re¬ 
gimes  and  rationalizing  their  industrial  development.  In  October 
1980  Guinea  acceded  to  the  Mano  River  Union  as  the  third 
member  of  the  economic  pact.  By  1981  trade  behs'een  Sierra 
Leone  and  Liberia  in  l«K‘alIy  produced  goods  was  on  a  duty-free 
basis  (although  nontariff  barriers  had  not  been  entirely  removed), 
and  progress  had  been  recorded  in  harmonizing  customs  and  ex¬ 
cise  tax  legislation  and  in  adopting  a  common  external  tariff 
schedule.  An  important  feature  of  the  Mano  River  Union  was  to 
be  the  establishment  of  “jinion  industries”  by  introducing  incen¬ 
tives  for  selected  new  enterpri.ses  with  potential  viability  in  the 
combined  market.  Analyzing  the  effect  of  the  union  in  1982,  Peter 
Robson,  a  specialist  in  economic  integration,  concluded  that  it 
seemed  to  have  had  little  impact  on  trade  or  development.  The 
limited  exchange  of  locally  produced  goods  had  not  been  notice¬ 
ably  stimulated,  and  not  a  single  industry  had  been  approved  for 
union  status.  Guinea’s  accession,  by  enlarging  the  trading  area. 
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French  colonies  in  their  African  heritage,  nor  did  they  hecoine 
fnlly  identifit'd  with  th«*ir  passionate  desire  for  political  ind«*pen- 
dence.  Europeans  and  African  leaders  W'ere  in  turn  disinclined  to 
treat  Africa  s  oldest  republic  as  a  valid  collaborator  in  bringing  a 
new  order  to  the  continent. 

Tht'  surge  toward  independence  among  its  neighbors  in¬ 
duced  Liberia  to  associate  itself  with  the  aspirations  of  the  new  na¬ 
tions  and  the  course  of  the  African  unity  movement.  Tubman  s 
view  of  Africa  as  a  community  of  states,  each  of  which  was  to  retain 
its  own  national  identity  and  constitutional  structure,  prevailed 
over  the  vision  of  political  integration  held  by  Kwame  Nkrumah  of 
(diana  and  Ahmed  Sekou  Toure  of  Guinea  when  the  OAU  was 
formalized  in  1963  (see  Liberia  in  Africa,  ch.  1). 

faheria  aligned  itself  uncompromisingly  with  the  cause  of 
decolonization  and  majority  rule  in  southern  Africa.  Although 
Liberia  did  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  provide  tangible  aid — 
except  in  the  form  of  .scholarships — to  the  black  nationalists  from 
.South  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia  (later  Zimbabwe),  a  public 
campaign  rais(‘d  over  $6(K),(KK)  to  be  donated  to  the  OAU’s  coor¬ 
dination  committee  for  liberation  movetnents  in  Africa.  In  1975 
Tolbert  disregarded  the  OAU  boycott  against  South  Africa  by  ag¬ 
reeing  to  receive  the  South  African  prime  minister,  John  Vorster, 
in  a  secret  meeting  in  .Vfonrov  ia.  Tolbert  dismisse(]  criticism  of  his 
action,  saying  he  would  go  anywhere  and  talk  to  anyone  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  peace.  Subseciuently,  Tolbert  announced  the  suspension 
of  the  dialogue  in  view  of  the  intransigence  of  the  white  South  Af¬ 
rican  leadership. 

Other  African  countries  were  at  first  unwilling  to  deal  with 
the  military  government  after  the  toppling  of  Tolbert’s  regime. 
Not  only  had  Tolbert  been  the  incumbent  chairman  of  the  OAU, 
but  he  and  others  of  the  executed  officials  had  also  been  person¬ 
ally  known  and  well  regarded  by  other  African  notables.  Appeals 
by  the  secretary  general  of  the  OAU  for  clemency  and  a  fair  trial, 
supplemented  by  recpiests  of  the  OAU  ('ouncil  of  Ministers 
meeting  in  special  session  in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  for  restraint  and  due 
process,  were  ignored.  The  new  Liberian  foreign  minister, 
Matthews,  sought  to  attend  the  Lagos  session,  but  his  aircraft  was 
refused  permission  to  land.  He  was,  however,  permitted  to  rep¬ 
resent  Liberia  at  the  head  of  a  delegation  to  the  OAU  summit  in 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  three  months  after  the  coup.  Doe  s  ix'- 
fusal  to  agree  to  the  release  of  political  prisoners  prevented  him 
from  being  received  at  the  Freetown  meeting.  The  other  African 
countries  did  not  dispute  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Tolbert  gov¬ 
ernment  could  be  justified  as  the  uprising  of  a  subjugat«*d  indige- 
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tlu‘  Ht'piihlit'  of  Koifa  (Soiitli  Korra).  Ej'ypt.  and  Saudi  Arabia,  in 
addition  to  the  Unitod  Stato.s,  Frantr,  Britain,  tlio  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  (Germany  (West  (Germany),  and  a  nmnl)er  of  African 
States.  Doe  reaffinned  the  republic  s  faith  in  tlie  I’N  and  its  sup¬ 
port  for  the  O.Al'  in  the  seareh  for  solutions  to  Africa  s  problems 
and  tbe  promotion  of  the  liberation  cause  in  southern  Africa.  lie 
said  faberia  remained  eommitted  to  the  ideals  of  the  Nonalij'ned 
Movement  and  the  (ironpof77  (.see  Glossary)  and  to  the  pursuit 
of  rt'f'ional  j'oals  through  the  West  African  bodies  in  which 
Liberia  participated,  in  the  dispute  over  territorial  claims  of  the 
North  African  guerrilla  movement  in  the  Western  Sahara,  Libt'ria 
sided  with  Morocco  and  other  “moderate '  states  in  opposing  the 
territory  s  recognition  by  the  OAU  in  1982  as  the  Saharan  Arab 
Dmnocratic  Republic. 

As  of  1983  Liberia  maintained  diplomatic  relations  with  30 
countries,  of  wfiich  11  were  in  Africa.  It  had  joined  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  OAU  in  severing  relations  with  Israel  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  in  the  .Middle  East  in  1973.  When  Doe  assumed 
power,  Liberia  had  argued  in  both  the  UN  and  the  OAU  that  the 
peace  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  the  return  of  the  Sinai 
territory  to  Egypt  justified  a  review  of  the  OAU  boycott.  In  Au¬ 
gust  1983,  acting  unilaterally,  Liberia  became  the  second  OAl' 
member  to  resume  relations  with  Israel.  Doe  s  state  visit  to  Israel 
with  a  large  delegation  later  that  month  was  reciprocated  by  the 
visit  of  Israeli  president  Ghaim  Herzog  to  Monrovia  in  January 
1984.  Flans  were  announced  for  cooperation  between  Israel  and 
Liberia  in  the  fields  of  banking,  roadhnilding,  development  of  the 
power  system,  and  rice  cultivation.  It  had  j)re\iousK  been  re¬ 
ported  that  Isratd  would  assist  Air  Liberia  and  help  resurrect  its 
shipping  line.  To  protest  Liberia  s  action,  some  Arab  states  an¬ 
nounced  a  suspension  of  economic  a.ssistance.  Liberian  oflicials 
noted,  however,  that  aid  in  bilateral  form  and  from  the  Arab  De¬ 
velopment  Bank  had  been  extended  only  in  moderate  amounts 
and  as  loans. 

Africa 

The  progression  of  African  states  toward  independence,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Ghana  and  (uiinea  in  the  late  1950s,  brought  a  pro¬ 
nounced  reordering  of  Liberia  s  flireign  policy  priorities.  Before 
that  time  Liberia  s  attention  was  fixed  on  the  United  States  and 
the  European  colonial  powers.  Its  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Africa 
was  both  physical  and  psychological.  Not  until  1960  was  Monros  ia 
connected  by  road  to  any  neighboring  countries.  The  Americo- 
laberians  did  not  share  the  interest  of  the  people  of  British  and 
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century,  tlie  coiinti y  s  torc-ign  policy  consistecl  inaiiily  of  takinji 
vvhatc‘vc“r  inc>asiirc*s  wort*  neoessary  to  clotc'iid  its  inclc'pcMiclcnc'c- 
and  tc'i  ritcn  ial  intc*>'i  ity  from  c'ncroat'hnu'nt  l)y  European  pow  cm  s 
whose'  colonies  siirroniided  it.  Althoiij^h  unoBicial  ties  with  the 
United  States  were  always  strong',  official  relations  intc-nsific'd 
clurinf'  World  VV'ar  II  and  the  Tubman  administration.  The  rise  of 
African  nationalism  promptc'd  a  refocusing  of  the  country  s  c'.xter- 
nal  relations.  Although  not  at  first  convinced  of  the  v\  isdom  of  im¬ 
mediate  independence  for  tiellow  Africans,  Tnhman  adjusted 
(luickly  to  the  rapidly  shifting  situation  on  the'  continent,  estab¬ 
lishing  Lihc'ria  as  a  factor  in  Pan-African  politics.  The  republic 
also  associated  itself  with  various  initiatives  for  closer  economic 
collaboration  with  its  West  African  neighbors. 

The  gradual  diversification  of  Liberia  s  foreign  relations  pro¬ 
ceeded  under  Tolbert.  Diplomatic  ties  were  initiated  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  East  Eiiropc'an  countries,  and  (diina.  In  197S 
Tolbert  convened  a  successful  conference  at  Monrovia  to  recon¬ 
cile  differences  between  two  bordering  French-speaking  states, 
Guinea  and  Ivt)ry  Goast,  as  well  as  those  between  Guinea  and 
Senegal.  End)leinatic  of  Liberia  s  standing  in  Africa  was  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Monrovia  to  he  the  site  of  the  summit  meeting  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  in  1979,  during  which  Tolbert 
assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  international  body. 

The  death  ol  Tolbert  during  the  1980  coup  and  the  snmmaiA 
execution  of  .senior  members  of  his  government  resulted  in  Libe¬ 
rian  repre.sentatives  being  temporarily  ostj  acized  by  the  African 
community.  Offers  of  aid  from  Libya  and  Ethiopia  were,  how¬ 
ever,  received  by  the  new  government.  Matthews,  the  first 
foreign  minister  of  the  military  government,  declared  that  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  nonalignment  had  been  adopted  to  reverse  the  impression 
that  Liberia  was  an  errand  boy  of  foreign  interests,  particularK 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  the  PRG,  which  in  due 
course  prevailed,  rejected  Matthews  approach  and  remained  in¬ 
clined  toward  the  United  States  and  other  Western  countries 
with  which  Liberia  had  well-established  ties  f)f  aid,  trade*,  and  in¬ 
vestments. 

The  release  of  most  political  detainees  and  the  restraint  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  PRG  leadership  after  its  first  tumultuous  weeks  in 
power  contributed  to  the  gradual  willingness  of  other  nations  to 
restore  mon*  normal  relations  with  Liberia.  To  assist  Liberia  mi 
dealing  with  its  economic  distress  and  to  encourage  the  return  to 
civilian  rule,  the  l.hiited  States  raised  its  aid  contributions  far 
beyond  any  previous  levels.  By  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
takeover.  Doe  coidd  boast  that  he  had  been  welcomed  to  C'hina, 
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State  of  Internal  Security 

'l'lu‘  scc  iirity  coiuerns  of  the  IJluTiaii  j^oveniineiit  vvero  rad¬ 
ically  rcshapt'd  hy  tiu-  1980  coup.  Bidorc  that  cvtuit,  lalx'rian 
m)\  (‘rmiu-nts  led  hy  the  True  Whig  Party  and  a  faction  of  the 
.\inerico-Liherian  tdit«-  wt>re  primarily  concerned  with  the  na¬ 
tional  trends  in  urhani/ation,  modt'rnization,  and  political  disaf- 
lection  that  thix'att'iu'd  their  pri\  ileged  position  in  the  society . 
I’sing  tlieir  control  of  tIu'  political  apparatus,  they  had  long  heen 
able  to  maintain  social,  political,  and  economic  dominance  omt 
I  i\als  in  the  Americo-Liherian  community  and  over  the  indige¬ 
nous  majority  that  comprised  more  than  95  percent  of  the  coun¬ 
try  s  population  But  polities  as  usual  and  True  VV'hig  prominence 
were  suddenly  terminat(‘d  hy  17  young  enlisted  men  from  the 
Armed  Porc<‘s  of  la'heria  (AFL),  who  used  their  w'eajions  to 
h\  pass  the  estahlislu'd  political  system  and  assassinate  Pia'sident 
W  illiam  H.  Tolhert. 

After  taking  power  as  leader  of  the  People  s  Bedemption 
(.’ouncil  (l’H('),  Doe  was  mainly  conc(“rned  with  soliilifying  his 
control  ()\cr  the  gosernment  and  the  country.  In  his  first  four 
years  as  head  of  state,  he  ruled  with  a  firm  hand  and  was  successful 
in  l)ringing  order  out  of  the  postcoup  chaos,  in  becoming  Liberia’s 
dominant  political  figure',  and  in  defending  against  various  rc'al 
and  suspected  plots  to  overthrow  his  regime.  In  1984  obsers  ers 
noted  that  the  identity  of  the  next  civilian  president  would,  to  a 
large  extent,  depend  upon  how  Doe*,  as  the  incumbent  head  of 
state,  dellned  who  and  what  constituted  a  security  threat  to 
I  .ibei  ia. 

Government  Security  Policy 

\\  hen  tIu'  young  soldiers  of  the  I91(’  took  oxer  the  goxorn- 
inent,  they  faced  a  daunting,  confu.setl  sec'urity  situation.  They 
had  no  estimate  of  how  ii'any  T(»lbert  loy  alists  were  at  largi'  or 
whether  they  ws  r«  capable  of  mounting  a  covmtercoup. 
Moreoxer.  Monrovia  and  its  environs  were  paraly  zed  by  a  com¬ 
plete  breakdoxxn  of  public  order.  Young  soldiers  told  by  radio- 
broadeasts  to  ignore  the  orders  of  thi'ir  officers,  roanu'd  the 
stieets  armed  xvith  rifles,  arresting  and  dispensing  revolutionary 
justice  to 'frm'  NN'hig  supjxorters,  settling  personal  scores,  and  re- 
(jnisitioning  property  in  the  name  of  the  lexolntion.  .Students 
likexx  ise  rebelled  against  authorities  on  Liberian  eampvises,  and 
looting  by  soldiers  and  unemploy  ed  .Monrox  ians  xvas  xx  idespread. 
It  xvas  estimated  that  moi<'  than  200  people  xvi-rc'  killed  in  tlu'  x  io- 
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Icncc  of  tln“  first  fhroo  (lays  after  tlic  coup. 

As  th(‘\’ cstalilislicd  tlicir  control.  Doc  and  tlic  IMU  i  ruled  1)\ 
d(‘cr(‘c,  snspcndinj'  tlic  constitution  and  dissoK  iiijj  the  cxcciiti\ c 
and  Icj'islatixc  hranclics  of  ^ovcrnincnt.  Martial  law  was  de¬ 
clared,  and  th(‘  protective  tradition  of  habeas  cor])ns  was  sns- 
jiended.  The  Snpreine  Military  Trihnnal,  composed  of  fi\c  mili¬ 
tary  officers,  was  appointed  to  hear  cast's  in  which  treason  was 
chai  f'ed  and  thost'  involvinf^  corrniition  or  misconduct  amon^  se¬ 
curity  personnel.  Tiu'  PIU^  also  imposed  a  ban  on  all  political  ac¬ 
tivity  that  lastt'd  until  mid- 1984  and  a  dnsk-to-dawn  curfew, 
which  was  soon  shorteiu'd  hnt  remained  in  effect  for  over  two 
years.  In  short,  according  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  s  human  rights  report  pnhiished  in  1981,  "with  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  (a)nstitntion,  eivil  and  political  rif^hts  are  exercised  at 
the  ^race  of  the  jiDvr'cnment.”  In  the  space  of  a  few  days.  Doe  and 
the  PR(J  had  established  the  institutional  framework  that  they 
would  continue  to  use  for  the  next  several  years  to  still  opposition 
and  to  control  domestic  order. 

In  tlu'se  first  few  days,  the  PR(J  also  used  its  power  over  the 
national  security  apparatus  so  ruthlessly  that  it  ac(|nired  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  brutality  that  continued  to  burden  the  regime  in  1984. 
Five  days  after  tlu'  coup.  Doe  ordered  the  public  execution  offour 
looters — three  soldiers  and  a  civilian — “as  an  example”  to  other 
criminals.  On  April  22,  after  14  former  True  Whig  officials  had 
been  tried  before  the  Supreme  Military  Tribunal  on  charges  of 
treason,  corruption,  and  human  rights  abuses,  the  PRC^  had  13  of 
tht'in  executed,  even  though  the  tribunal  had  recommended  the 
death  sentence  in  only  four  cases.  These  televised  executions, 
which  were  undertaken  in  spite  of  pleas  for  clemency  from  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU),  the  United  States,  most 
other  Western  nations,  and  United  Nations  secretary  general 
Kurt  Waldheim,  became  the  yardstick  against  which  all  of  the 
gov  ernment  s  subsecjuent  .security  policies  have  since  been  mea¬ 
sured. 

Partly  in  response  to  the  international  outcry  that  followed 
the  killings.  Doe  announced  that  former  government  officials 
would  no  longer  Ih'  executed,  although  the  Supreme  Military  Tri¬ 
bunal  would  continiK'  hearings  on  their  alleged  offens('s.  “The 
executions  so  far,  according  to  Doe,  “are  now  enough  to  set  an 
example  about  what  happens  to  those  who  commit  high  treason. 
No  f  urther  executions  of  former  True  Whig  off  icials  were  carried 
out,  although  the  government  later  admitted  that  the  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  national  police,  V'ariu'y  Dempster,  and  Tolbert  s 
son,  A.R.  Tolbert,  had  been  tak('n  from  prison  and  kilh'd  extralc- 
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)iall\ .  rtu“  Doc  i^ovcrnnitMit  lias  fontiiiiiccl  to  roly  on  tapifal 
punishnuMit  in  cast's  ol  treason  and  imirdcr,  lint  it  lias  acted  \\  itli 
more  circiiinspection  than  it  did  in  April  1980  (see  Seenrit) 
Threats,  this  ch.). 

Alter  tht'  coup  some  5(K)  persons  were  arrested  because  of 
their  connections  with  the  True  VVhi^  Party.  Most  of  them  had 
bet'll  takt'ii  into  custody  by  enlisted  personnel  actinjf  on  their  own 
solition  or  under  the  orders  of  individual  members  of  the  PRC. 
Many  of  tht'  prisoners  had  been  beaten  and  paraded  half-naked 
before  jeerinj'  crowds.  Within  a  month  of  the  military  overthrow  , 
liowes  er,  the  PR(.'  ordered  a  halt  to  this  behavior  and  released  ap¬ 
proximately  200  prisoners  who  had  been  rounded  up  by  mistake 
or  who  were  judged  not  to  po.se  a  threat.  Beginninj^  in  July  1980, 
the  ^'overumeiit  slowly  bewail  tti  release  the  remaining  political 
prisoners.  In  December  1981  Doe  announced  an  amnesty  for  ail 
political  prisoners,  and  the  approximately  20  remaining  were  re¬ 
leased.  Political  pri.soners  who  had  been  incarcerated  by  the  Tol¬ 
bert  go\  ernment — about  250  in  all — had  been  granted  a  general 
amnesty  by  Doe  two  days  after  the  coup. 

Oil  lumierous  occasions  since  then,  however,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  detained  persons  for  violating  the  ban  on  political  ac¬ 
tivities  that  had  been  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  coup.  The  spirit 
of  the  ban,  which  was  lifted  in  July  1984,  was  succinctly  defined 
by  the  head  of  state  in  December  1982,  when  he  announced  that 
the  security  forces  had  the  right  “to  arrest  anyone  for  indulging  in 
political  speeches,  remarks,  or  acts  which  may  affect  the  stability 
of  the  country.”  The  most  controversial  enforcement  of  the  ban 
occurred  in  January  1982  when  six  student  leaders  involved  in 
protesting  the  ban  at  the  University  of  Liberia  were  arrested  and 
tried  before  the  Supreme  Military  Tribunal.  Five  of  them  were 
found  guilty  of  trea.son  and  were  sentenced  to  death.  The  day  be¬ 
fore  their  scheduled  execution,  however.  Doe  intervened  and  or¬ 
dered  their  release  from  prison.  The  ban,  although  unevenly  en¬ 
forced,  hampered  the  free  expression  of  the  Liberian  press  (see 
Parties,  Associations,  and  Factions;  The  Information  Media,  ch. 
4). 

Many  arrests  and  detentions  since  the  coup  have  occurred, 
not  as  a  result  of  government  policy  but  because  of  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  security  personnel.  It  had  become  obvious  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  revolt  that  a  major  source  of  the  lawlessness 
that  gripped  Monrovia  was  constituted  by  the  young,  poorly 
trained,  and  impoverished  soldiers  of  the  AFL — not  t'xcluding 
members  of  the  PK(; — who  were  using  their  positions  and 
weapons  to  grab  a  share  of  the  coup  s  booty.  Clovernment  security 
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policy  thus  canu*  to  hinge,  to  an  extent,  upon  the  PRC’s  ability  to 
control  its  own  security  forces.  In  order  to  limit  arbitrary  arrests 
and  official  harassment,  the  military  government  in  May  1980  is¬ 
sued  a  decree  specifying  that  “all  arrests  shall  be  made  b\  the 
minister  of  justice  after  a  thorough  investigation  ”  and  took  action 
however  unevenly,  to  impose  discipline  on  its  troops. 

•Arbitrary  arrests,  detentions,  and  harassment  not  sanctitmed 
by  the  government  continued  sporadically,  however.  Doe  issued 
several  warnings  that  harassment  of  civilians  by  the  militarx 
would  not  be  permitted  to  continue,  and  on  several  occasions 
even  PRC  members  have  been  disciplined  for  misconduct.  Nota¬ 
bly,  Captain  Jerry  (d)an  was  expelled  from  the  PRC^  in  late  1980 
and  sentenced  to  18  months  in  prison  for  assaulting  two  doctors, 
and  on  separate  occasions  in  the  late  spring  of  1982.  PRC]  mem¬ 
bers  C.'olonel  Dirry  Borteh  and  Major  Stanlex  C].  Tai'wo  were  sus¬ 
pended  for  “acts  unbecoming  to  a  senior  member  of  the  (Council. 
(All  three  were  reinstated  in  1983.)  According  to  the  I'nited 
States  Department  of  States  human  rights  report  for  1983, 
harassment  of  civilians  by  government  and  military  officials — in¬ 
cluding  arrests.  deU*ntions.  fines,  trials,  and  short  prison  terms 
imposed  without  r(*gard  to  law  or  due  process — <'ontinued  to  be  a 
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problem  despite  the  disciplinary  efforts  of  some  high  government 
officials. 

Security  Threats 

Since  coming  to  power.  Doe  has  been  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  being  overthrown  by  domestic  opponents.  The  head 
of  state  has  perceived  coup  attempts  arising  from  enemies  linked 
to  the  former  government,  from  discontented  enlisted  soldiers, 
and  from  members  of  the  ruling  circle.  By  neutralizing  or 
eliminating  those  assiK'iated  with  these  plots.  Doe  was  able  to 
strengthen  his  position  as  Liberia’s  paramount  leader. 

In  the  wake  of  the  April  12  coup,  the  PRC  feared  a  counter¬ 
coup  from  forces  linked  to  the  Americo-Liberian  elite  and  in  its 
first  month  in  power  reported  thwarting  two  such  actions.  It  was 
never  established,  however,  whether  these  alleged  attempts, 
which  purportedly  involved  .soldiers  who  had  been  officers  before 
the  1980  coup,  represented  eflPorts  by  True  Whig  elements  to  re¬ 
gain  power.  The  officer  accused  of  involvement  in  the  first  of 
these  plots  had  in  fact  been  known  for  his  anti-Tolbert  sym¬ 
pathies.  He  was  later  killed  by  government  forces  while  repor¬ 
tedly  attempting  to  escape  across  the  border  to  Sierra  Leone.  Not 
much  was  known  publicly  about  the  other  plot,  which  allegedly 
involved  seven  Liberian  officers.  Their  trial,  held  in  camera  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Military  Tribunal,  lasted  a  full  year  before  a 
guilty  verdict  was  reached  in  July  1981 .  In  that  time  three  original 
members  of  the  tribunal,  including  the  chairman,  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  for  delaying  the  proceedings  and  withholding  information. 
Two  months  after  their  conviction,  the  coup  plotters  (as  well  as 
the  three  arrested  members  of  the  Supreme  Military  Tribunal) 
were  released  from  prison,  leading  some  observers  to  conclude 
that  the  "iitire  affair  had  been  an  example  of  harassment  by  a  fac¬ 
tion  in  the  PRC.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  fear  of  a  eoiin- 
tercoup  by  persons  linked  to  the  generally  unpopular  True  Whigs 
had  receded  significantly  by  that  time.  Nearly  all  of  the  old  True 
Whig  loyalists  had  made  their  peace  with  the  Doe  government — 
gradually  reemerging  in  positions  of  power  and  influence — or 
were  out  of  the  country. 

From  the  date  it  seized  power.  Doe  s  regime  attempted  to 
ameliorate  the  poor  conditions  of  military  service  that  had  been  a 
partial  factor  in  the  1980  rebellion.  Immediately  after  the  coup, 
military  pay  was  increased,  and  the  government  soon  embarked 
upon  a  barracks  building  program  to  improve  the  living  condi¬ 
tions  of  soldiers  and  their  families  (see  Morale  and  Conditions  of 
Service,  this  ch.).  The  PRC^s  efforts  to  improve  the  living  stan- 
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ilarcls  of  ordinary  soldiers  were  thought  hy  many  to  have  limited 
the  likelihood  of  further  coup  attempts  hy  discontented  enlisted 
men,  hut  in  Jnne  1981  the  arrest  of  a  j^roiip  of  15  soldiers  on 
charj'es  of  treason  indicated  that  trouble  from  this  source  re¬ 
mained  a  potential  problem.  Thirteen  of  those  arrested  were  be*- 
lieved  to  have  been  executed  after  a  short  trial  before  the  Sn- 
jjrt'ine  Military  Tribunal. 

Other  allej'ed  attempts  to  overthrow  Doe  have  come  from 
the  rnlinj'  circle  itself  .  The  PRO,  composed  of  young,  inexperi¬ 
enced  soldiers,  soon  showed  itself  to  be  a  somewhat  fractions 
group  (see  People’s  Redemption  Council,  ch.  4).  Shortly  after 
they  ca;ne  to  power,  the  .soldiers  in  the  PRC  demonstrated  widely 
diff  erent  levels  of  administrative  competence  and  conscientious¬ 
ness  as  well  as  varying  ideological  o’ltlooks.  Doe  himself  emerged 
as  a  relatively  serious  and  sober  leader,  in  contrast  to  certain  other 
young  PR(-'  members — referred  to  as  “cowboys  ” — who  were 
known  for  their  erratic  behavior  and  penchant  for  wrecking  re- 
(piisitioned  automobih's.  The  new  head  of  state  also  had  ideolog¬ 
ical  differences  with  some  leftist  PR('  members  and  disappointed 
those  who  hoped  that  the  coup  would  usher  in  a  socialist  revolu¬ 
tion.  Doe  openly  professed  close  Liberian  friendship  with  the 
United  States  and  suspicion  of  socialism  and  communism,  which 
he  considered  to  be  a  “foreign  ideology.”  It  is  also  possible  that 
Doe  s  gradual  accumulation  of  power  and  authority — and  his  de¬ 
sire  to  run  an  orderly  administration — may  have  offended  others 
on  the  PR('.  In  early  1981  Brigadier  General  Thomas 
Quiwonkpa,  a  PRC'  member  and  the  army  commander  who  for 
over  three  years  was  considered  to  be  a  close  political  ally  of  Doe, 
chastised  others  on  the  council  for  their  conduct:  “On  many  occa¬ 
sions  Master  Sergeant  Doe  has  made  decisions  that  have  been  ig¬ 
nored  by  some  officials.  Each  member  of  the  PRC'  thinks  he  is 
Ib'ad  of  State.  ' 

In  August  1981  five  members  of  the  PRC  were  executed  after 
the\  were  convicted  by  the  Supreme  Military  Tribunal  of  plotting 
to  kill  Doe.  The  most  prominent  and  powerful  of  those  executed 
was  Major  (General  Thomas  Weh  Syen.  who  had  been  the  vice 
head  of  state.  C.'onsidered  the  leader  of  the  “leftist  faction  of  the 
PRC  and  generally  critical  of  Liberia’s  close  ties  with  the  Chiited 
States,  VV'eh  Syen  had  emerged  as  something  of  a  political  rival  to 
Doe  and  f»n  several  cKcasions  had  directly  contradictt'd  decisions 
taken  by  the  gov(>rnment.  Weh  Syen  was  unpopular  among  inaTiy 
Liberians  because  he  was  known  as  a  “hardliner  on  security  is¬ 
sues  and  had  been  linked  to  human  rights  abuses,  including  the  il¬ 
legal  execution  of  Tollwrt’s  son  and  jjolice  chief  Dempster  (See 
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Transitional  Politics,  1981-82,  cli.4).  Because  the  proceedings  of 
the  two-day  trials  wt're  held  in  camera,  no  details  of  the  alleged 
coup  plot  emerged.  According  to  a  1982  staff  report  prepared  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  “The  United  States  still  has  no  evidence 
of  an  organized  coup  plot  [involving  Well  Sven  and  his  com¬ 
rades].  After  the  execution  of  Weh  Syen  and  the  four  other  PRU 
members,  many  observers  agreed  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
faction  on  the  PR('  that  was  likely  to  (jnestion  or  dissent  from 
Doe’s  policies. 

In  November  1983  Quiwonkpa  was  accused  of  involvement 
in  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  head  of  state  (see  Toward  (nvilian  Rule, 
1983-84,  ch.  4).  Quiwonkpa,  who  one  month  earlier  had  been 
stripped  of  his  membership  in  the  army  and  the  PRC  after  refus¬ 
ing  to  give  up  his  command  of  the  AFL  and  accept  a  lesser  post, 
was  said  to  have  been  the  ringleader  of  a  group  of  13  soldiers  and 
prominent  civilian  officials  who  were  later  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  treason  by  the  Supreme  Military  Tribunal.  Government 
sources  also  hinted  that  the  recently  removed  director  of  the  AFL 
staff  had  been  involved  in  the  plot  but  that  he  had  been  killed  by 
mistake  by  guards  during  a  nighttime  rendezvous  at  Quiwonkpa  s 
farm  in  the  far  north  of  Nimba  County.  According  to  statements 
that  one  of  the  accused  was  allowed  to  make  to  the  press,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  plot  was  to  return  the  country  to  civilian  rule.  Those 
who  were  convicted  fared  better  than  had  Weh  Syen  and  his  al¬ 
lies.  After  the  trial  Doe  freed  10  of  the  convicted  plotters  from 
prison.  However,  the  three  other  conspirators — who  had  also 
been  convicted  of  murdering  five  people  during  a  raid  in  Yekepa, 
Nimba  ( bounty,  thai  was  alleged  to  have  been  part  of  the  coup 
plot — were  executed.  Doe  also  granted  “unconditional  cle¬ 
mency  to  Quiwonkpa,  who  was  believed  to  have  fled  into  exile. 

In  mid- 1984  the  country  entered  a  transitional  phase  as  the 
military  government  prepared  for  the  return  of  civilian  rnle  in 
January  1986  under  the  new  Constitution.  But  the  period  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  precarious  in  terms  of  internal  security.  Before  the  PR(' 
dissolved  itself  in  order  to  be  replaced  by  the  so-called  Interim 
National  Assembly,  its  members  implored  Doe  to  halt  the 
liberalization  proct*ss  on  grounds  of  security  and  to  declare  him¬ 
self  president  unilaterally  instead  of  miming  for  office.  After  the 
ban  on  political  activity  expired,  there  were  recurrent  reports 
that  the  soldiers,  upset  about  the  reemergence  ofdisorderly  polit¬ 
ical  activity,  might  move  against  Doe. 

The  resumption  of  political  activity  imposed  on  the  head  of 
state  the  problem  of  preserving  the  credibility  of  the  evolving 
political  process  while  seeking  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  own 
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landidacy  ovtM'  t'liu'ij'inj'  rivals.  Thf  f'ciifral  sfiist*  of  iiisfcurity 
was  liu'U'd  wlu'ii  1)<H‘  purported iy  uiKovfred  another  coup  plot 
in  Anj'ust  1984,  resulting  in  the  jailing  of  Amos  Sawyer,  a  leading 
presidential  contender.  Major  (kmeral  J.  Nicholas  Fodier,  the 
foi  iner  eoehairinan  of  the  FR(',  and  two  other  military  figures. 
Si'rious  disorilers  broke  out  at  the  University  of  Liberia,  Ahert' 
Sawyer  s  arrest  was  int«“rpreted  as  an  attempt  by  Doe  to  repudiate 
his  c'OininitnuMit  to  restore  civilian  rule.  The  students  were  vio¬ 
lently  suppressed  by  soldiers,  but  normalization  proceeded  with 
the  formation  of  a  number  of  new  political  parties. 

The  significance"  of  these  episodes  could  not  be  readily 
evaluated,  but  most  observers  were  skeptical  of  the  government’s 
alK'gations  of  plotting.  The  subseepient  release,  without  fanfare, 
of  those  detaini'd  for  subversive  activity  reinforced  the  view  that 
then'  had  not,  in  fact,  been  a  coup  attempt.  In  late  1984  it  was  un¬ 
known  whether  opponents  and  potential  enemies  outside  the  mil¬ 
itary  posed  a  security  threat —  in  contrast  to  a  legitimate  political 
challenge — to  the  Doe  regime.  In  view  of  a  buildup  of  expecta¬ 
tions  for  a  revival  of  civilian  politics,  any  action  by  a  disgruntled 
military  or  by  Doe  himself  to  stall  the  process  of  returning  the  mil¬ 
itary  to  the  barracks  could  bring  about  further  upheavals. 


External  Security  Concerns 

Liberia  is  a  small,  poor  state,  and  it  has  correspondingly 
small  and  weak  armed  forces.  During  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  Liberia. s  relative  impotence  vis-a-vis  th(‘ 
European  powers  engaged  in  building  and  maintaining  colonies 
in  W’l'st  Africa  meant  that  Liberian  sovereignty  and  the  inv  iolahil- 
ity  of  its  holders  could  not  be  taken  for  granted.  During  the  colo¬ 
nial  period,  large  amounts  of  the  .so-called  Hinterland  were  lost  to 
Britain  and  f  ranca*  when  the  government  in  Monrov  ia  could  not 
ilemonstrate  its  control  over  the  area.  The  country  survived,  how  - 
evfr,  and  eventually  its  boundaries  were  firmly  established. 
■Since  the  decolonization  of  most  of  West  Africa  betwei'ii  1957  and 
1961.  Liberia  has  been  fortunate  to  he  surrounded  by  other  small 
states  that,  although  they  have  occasionally  caused  the  Liberians 
concern,  havi*  displayerl  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  inclination 
to  threaten  the*  government  in  Monrovia.  Thus,  in  the  early 
I98()s,  as  previously,  Liberian  leatlers  have  usually  looked 
beyond  the  country  s  immediate  neighbors  both  for  threats  to  na¬ 
tional  seeurity  and  for  allies  to  protect  the  country  from  those 
threats. 
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Lilu'iian  ^oveninuMits  l\avf  lit-ntMally  re^ariUal  tlu'  I'nitccl 
States  as  a  c  lose  ally  despite  the  f'c'of'raphie  distance  Itetween  the 
two  eouiitries.  In  addition  to  tlieir  eointnercial  and  political  ties, 
the'  L'nited  States  and  I^iheria  havc>  maintained  a  military  relation¬ 
ship  since  the  c*arly  twentieth  cemtory.  F’or  a  period  of  several 
weeks  after  the  1980  military  coup,  it  was  uncertain  if  these  close* 
links  would  continue*.  The  Soviet  Ihiion,  (aiha,  and  Libya — all 
ad\t‘rsarii‘s  of  tlu*  United  States — iinmeeliately  c'xtended  dip¬ 
lomatic  rt*cognition  to  the  PRCi  f'overnment,  but  Washington  dis- 
playc'd  more  hesitatioii,  in  part  because  of  the  brutality  displayed 
during  the  coup  and  its  aftermath.  In  addition,  some  prominent 
members  of  the  PRC  and  the  larj^ely  civ  ilian  cabinet  were  known 
for  jienerally  socialist  or  “radical  ”  ideolojfical  inclinations,  indicat¬ 
ing  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  historically  close  relationship 
with  the  United  States  and  a  level  of  distrust  regarding  American 
intentions. 

Over  time,  however,  the  PR('  government  s  relations  with 
the  United  States  improvc*d,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Libya 
came  to  be  characterized  as  hostile  powers.  There  were  several 
reasons  for  the  shift  in  the  Liberian  attitude.  Doe’s  increased 
prominence  in  government  decisionmaking,  his  close  personal 
friendship  with  the  late  Cuinean  president  Ah7Tied  Sekon 
Ton  re — a  longtime  Marxist- Leninist  who  cautioived  Doe  against  a 
close  relationship  with  the  Soviets — and  Libya’s  1980-81  invasion 
and  short-lived  merger  with  (Jhad  have  all  been  cited  by  obser¬ 
vers  as  partial  (*xplanations  for  the  more  sharply  defined  Liberian 
attitude.  Qiiiwonkpa,  who  at  the  time  was  a  close  ally  of  Doe,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  government  s  complaint  in  1981  that  “communist 
countries  were  supplying  arms  and  ammmiition  to  African  coun¬ 
tries  and  were  cpiick  to  take  adv  antage  of  military  takeovers  and 
other  national  disturbances.  Others  have  noted  that  the  United 
States  would  not  have  been  so  (juick  to  provide  high  levels  of 
economic  and  military  assistance  ha<l  Liberia  strengthened  its  ties 
w  ith  the  Soviet  Union,  Libya,  or  tlu'ir  allies. 

The  Liberian  attitude  towaid  the  Libyan  regime  of  (Colonel 
Mnammar  al  Qadhaafi  continued  to  harden  after  the  Libvan 
people  bureau  (embassy)  in  Monrovia  was  orderetl  closet!  by 
Liberian  authorities.  In  a  1983  interview.  Doe  indicated  that 
Libya  had  supported  Weh  Syen  s  alleged  attempt  in  1981  to  ov  er- 
throw  the  Liberian  government.  In  the  same  interview.  Doe  de¬ 
scribed  Qadhaafi  as  a  man  “who  would  like  to  lead  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa  ”  and  said  that  “we  will  do  our  best  politicallv  to 
sabotage  his  operations  in  the  rt*gion.  In  addition  to  I>ibvan  ac¬ 
tivities  in  (.'had.  Doe  was  reportedly  concenu'd  about  Libyan 
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iin'dclliiiu  in  (iliana  and  Uppt-r  X'olta  (rt*nanu-d  Burkina  F'aso  in 
19S4).  W  hen  Liberia  rt'snined  oHieial  diplomatic  relations  v\ith 
Israel  in  1983  altera  lO-year  lapst*,  it  was  widely  reported  that  the 
Israelis  had  agreed  to  supply  the  Liberians  with  intelligence  on 
Libyan  activities  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  nature  of  relations 
between  Liberia,  Libya,  and  Israel  was  spelled  out  by  Israeli 
president  (’haim  ilerzog  when  he  welcomed  Doe  to  Israel  in  Au¬ 
gust  1983;  “You  come  from  Africa  facing  the  new  danger  of  Libyan 
colonialist  ambitions  which  threaten  the  independence  of  many 
African  countries.” 

In  the  early  198()s  Libya  was  the  Doe  government  s  major  ex¬ 
ternal  concern,  but  other  countries  were  also  viewed  with  suspi¬ 
cion,  In  May  1981  the  Liberians  ordered  the  Soviet  embassy  to 
reduce  its  staff  from  15  to  six  and  in  November  1983  expelled  the 
ambassador,  accusing  the  Soviet  Union  of  involvement  in  the 
Qiiiwonkpa  plot.  The  (Jhanaian  charge  d  affaires  was  also  de¬ 
clared  persona  non  grata  because  of  his  embassy’s  alleged  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  coup  attempt. 

Liberia  has  rareh  felt  threatened  by  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
bors — Sierra  Leone,  Guinea,  and  Ivory  Ca)ast — although  the 
armed  forces  of  the  latter  two  are  individually  thought  by  most  ob- 
ser\  ers  to  be  at  least  a  match  for  those  of  Liberia.  Ivory  (a)ast  s 
5,(KK)-man  military  establishment  is  well  regarded  because  it  has 
been  trained  by  the  French;  similar  respect  is  granted  Cuiinea  s 
9,9()()-strong  armed  service  because  it  has  been  generously 
ecpiipped  by  the  Soviet  Union.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  True 
Wdiig  government  in  1980,  relations  were  complicated  because 
Tolbert  had  been  close  to  leaders  of  all  three  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  Ivory  Coast  president  Felix 
IIouphouet-Boigny,  and  Ciuinean  troops  had  been  flown  to  Mon¬ 
rovia  in  1979  to  support  Liberian  forces  in  the  wake  of  the  rice 
riots.  As  head  of  state.  Doe  was  (juickly  able  to  establish  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Cbiiuean  president.  He  also  worked  to  im¬ 
prove  ties  with  Liberia  s  other  neighbors,  but  potentialb  trouble¬ 
some  signs  were  occasionally  displayed.  Relations  with  horx 
(a)ast,  although  correct,  were  never  close,  and  friction  developed 
when  it  was  suspected  that  Quiwonkjja  had  fled  there  after  he  \\  ;is 
accused  in  the  November  1983  plot  against  Doe.  Strains  with 
Sierra  Leone  were  displayed  (juite  rlramatically  on  one  occasion 
in  February  1983  when  the  head  of  state  sent  a  battalion  of  troops 
to  the  border  after  a  Freetcnvn  tabloid  had  falsely  reported  that  he 
had  killed  his  wife  after  discovering  she  had  been  involved  in  a 
coup  plot  against  him.  Nothing  further  came  of  that  incident,  but 
it  did  indicate  that  arnu'd  conflict  between  Liberia  and  its  neigh- 
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1k)is  was  not  wIiolK  iiict)iK‘tM\ al)lf. 


The  Armed  Forces 

rlR’  inissionot  the  Arnu'cl  Korc-fS  ol  laheria  (AFL)  lias  histor- 
ic  alK  Ixa  ii  to  (It  foiul  and  jiiiard  tiu-  country  s  1)()ic1cts,  satc-yinard 
national  socnrity  ,  and  protect  tlie  population  from  thre-at  or  ayj- 
yyrt'ssion,  althony'li  in  19S()  the  AFIjS  dntic's  were*  expanded  1)\ 
file  soldiers  foray  into  y^ov c-rnmcMit  .  In  1984  thc‘  o|)c‘rational  c‘lc“- 
ments  of  the-  AFL  ineinch'd  the  lahcn'ian  National  (hiarcl  Briy^adc- 
and  related  units,  w  hieh  had  a  eotnhineci  manned  strenyith  of  ap- 
[iioxiinatc  ly  B,3(K),  and  the  Lihc-rian  National  (aiast  (oiarcl  s  total 
complement  of  about  450  men.  These*  lorees  were  thony'ht  to  be* 
Hradnally  improx  ing  aftc'r  the  upheavals  of  tom  y  ears  earlier. 

Military  Development  Before  1 980 

The  beginnings  of  a  national  military  tradition  in  Liberia  date 
back  to  1822,  when  the  first  settlement  of  Americo- Liberians  was 
c*stablishc‘cl  on  the  site*  of  prc*sent-day  Monrovia.  Bc'fore  the*  arri- 
xal  of  the*  settlers,  indigenous  groups  had  long  used  force  ol  arms 
as  they  contended  for  dominance  among  one  another.  To  protc'ct 
thc*msc*l\c's  against  the  local  inhabitants,  the  .Anu-rico-Libc'iians 
establislu'cl  a  militia  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Africa.  Throngh- 
ont  the  nineteenth  century  ,  militias  were  established  as  the  y 
were  needed  to  dc-fc'iid  settler  commnnities  from  attacks  from  in¬ 
digenous  groups.  Officerc'd  by  Americo- Liberians,  the  ranks  of 
the  militias  were  gt-nerally  composed  of  lower  class  settlers  and 
loy  al  .Africans  of  tribal  descent. 

.Although  the*  Department  of  War  had  been  created  in  1848. 
Lil>c*ria  s  first  professional  military  organization,  the  Liberian 
Frontier  Force  (LFF),  was  not  crc*atecl  until  1908  under  British 
direction,  'fhe*  force*  s  original  mission  was  to  uphold  the  country  s 
claims  to  sovc-reignty  along  its  interior  border,  where  clashes  be- 
tw<*c*n  ontly  ing  tribal  groups  on  both  .sich*s  of  the  frontic*r  cansc*d 
Britain  and  France*  to  claim  that  Lilmria  was  unable*  to  preserxc* 
order  and  maintain  se*cnrity .  'Hu*  nc*w'ly  formed  LFF  undertook  a 
campaign  to  pacify  the  llint<*rlancl  and  contribntc*d  significantly 
to  ii)rc*stalling  possible*  inte*r\  e*ntion  by  the*  European  colonial 
pow«*rs.  The*  LFF  incre*a.se*el  ste*aelily  in  size  ove*r  the*  y  ears,  and 
the  militia  be*came*  an  inactive*  re*se*r\e*  to  be  calh'el  on  only  in 
emerge-ncies.  From  1912  to  1922,  the  LFF  was  commaneleel  by 
I  nite*el  State*s  Army  offiee*rs  ol  African  elescent  who  S(*rve*el  at  the* 
re'(jnt*st  of  Libe*rian  authorities. 
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The  LFF  served  not  only  as  the  c{)iintr\  s  army  hvit  also  as  a 
national  constahiilary,  charj^erl  with  maintaining  law  and  order, 
opening  up  the  interior,  and  assisting  in  the  collection  of  rev¬ 
enues,  Until  1924,  when  the  National  Police  F'orce  v\as  or¬ 
ganized,  it  was  virtually  the  country’s  only  police  service.  Its  mil¬ 
itary  operations  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  putting  dow  n 
numerous  tribal  disturbances,  the  last  of  which  occurred  in  1939 
among  the  Kru. 

In  its  pacification  role,  the  LFF  gained  a  reputation  lor  bru¬ 
tality,  indisciiiline,  and  corrupt  bebavior.  Its  enlisted  men  were 
poorly  paid  and  were  expected  to  live  ofi  the  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  operated.  Thus,  according  to  American 
political  scientist  J.  (Ins  Liebenow,  it  was  government  policy  not 
to  assign  soldiers  to  their  home  areas.  In  1932  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  launched  an  investigation  into  the  LFF  s  conduct  of  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Kru,  substantiating  earlier  charges  by  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Britain,  f Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France 
that  LFF  behavior  had  been  "tyrannical. ’’ The  Liberian  govern¬ 
ment  in  response  promised  “progressive  reforms,  ”  but  it  was  not 
until  after  World  War  II  that  more  .settled  conditions,  better  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  improved  discipline  gradually  ameliorated  the 
relationship  between  the  LFF  and  the  civilian  population. 

The  LFF  saw  little  action  outside  the  national  borders,  al¬ 
though  the  country  was  a  participant  in  both  world  wars.  A  few 
Liberian  troops  were  sent  to  France  during  World  War  I,  but 
none  served  in  combat  in  either  war.  From  I960  to  1963,  Liberia 
contributed  an  infantry  unit — specially  trained  by  United  States 
advisers — to  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force  in  the 
(’ongo.  Six  250-man  companies  that  were  rotated  through  the 
Congo  performed  unevenly  in  that  test  of  their  military  capabil- 
ity. 

In  1962,  to  reflect  the  country  s  nonaggressive  international 
policies,  the  LFF  was  redesignated  the  Liberian  National  Guard 
(LNG),  and  the  Department  of  War  became  the  Department  of 
National  Defense.  (It  became  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  in 
1972.)  The  national  guard,  along  with  the  militia  and  the  small 
coast  guard,  which  was  established  in  1959,  became  known  as  the 
Armed  Forces  of  Liberia  and  operated  under  a  single  general 
staff.  The  AFL  grew  steadily  from  a  level  of  approximately  3,(KK) 
in  1962  to  some  4,(KK)  in  1971  and  to  about  5,(KK)  in  1980  at  the 
time  of  the  coup. 

The  top  echelons  of  the  military  were  implicated  in  several 
coup  plots  against  presidents  William  Vacanarat  Shadrach  Tub- 
man  and  Tolbert.  In  1963  and  1966  the  commanders  of  the  LNCi 
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wert*  removed  from  their  positions  after  heinfi  linked  to  coup  plot¬ 
ting  (the  former  was  jailed,  the  latter  “rusticated  ).  Other  re¬ 
ported  plots  resultt'd  in  the  arrests  of  senior  officers  in  1969,  1970, 
1973,  and  1977.  Wlu'n  Tolbert  assumed  the  presidency,  he 
reacted  to  the  rash  of  successful  military  coups  elsewhere  in  Africa 
and  moved  (juickly  to  consolidate  his  control  of  the  AFL.  He 
began  to  visit  military  installations  on  a  regular  basis  and  granted 
across-the-board  pay  raises  to  soldiers  in  1972.  The  following  year 
7(K)  officers  and  enlisted  men,  nearly  20  percent  of  the  AFL,  were 
retired  from  active  duty  for  “old  age,  tenure  of  service,  physical 
disability,  general  worthlessness,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
government.”  Tolbert  continued  to  promote  and  retire  officers 
selectively,  and  he  moved  them  fretjuently  among  units.  By 
focusing  his  efforts  on  the  potential  threat  posed  by  the  Liberian 
officer  corps,  however,  Tolbert  was  unprepared  for  the  1980  coup 
led  by  underpaid,  poorly  housed  enlisted  men. 

The  Military  and  the  Government 

Before  the  PRC  seized  power,  the  military  was  constitution¬ 
ally  subordinate  to  the  civilian  government.  It  had  never  played  a 
central  role  in  the  political  life  of  independent  Liberia.  Although 
leading  officers  of  Americo-Liberian  background  were  often  well 
connected  through  family  ties  to  the  national  leadership,  they 
were  generally  apolitical  and  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
president  and  the  True  Whig  Party. 

This  situation  changed  completely  when  Doe  and  the  PRC] 
came  to  power.  The  young  privates,  corporals,  and  sergeants 
(who,  with  tlu‘  temporary  exception  of  Doe,  were  promoted  to 
(he  ranks  of  captain,  major,  colonel,  and  general)  established  the 
PR(;  as  both  the  national  executive  and  the  legislature.  Military 
men  were  also  appointed  as  superintendents  of  Liberia  s  comities 
and  territories  and  as  heads  of  certain  parastatal  corporations. 
ShortK  after  the  coup,  the  PRC  was  expanded  from  17  members 
to  include  11  additional  “co-members  ’  in  order  to  balance  the 
numerical  predominance  of  Doe’s  Krahn  ethnic  group.  Although 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  most  of  the  day-to-day  management 
of  government  affairs  was  being  left  to  the  cabinet  members — 
most  of  them  civilian  politicians  and  technocrats — the  PR(]  s  or¬ 
ganization  and  actions  made  it  clear  that  the  military  council  was 
the  country  s  central  political  authority.  Each  member  of  the  PRC] 
was  assigned  to  several  of  eight  standing  committt'es  that  collec¬ 
tively  oversaw  the  whole  spectrum  of  government  business. 
I'nder  this  arrangement  PR(]  members  were,  in  effect,  shadow 
ministers  and  could  directly  exert  their  influence  over  ministry 
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polit  ymakinj'.  Because  tins  arianj'cincnt  cnaMccI  some  ot  the  less 
responsible  HH(i  ineinhers  to  interferr-  with  ami  harass  j'overn- 
inent  oflicials,  the  BH(,'  eonnnittt‘«‘s  were  phased  out  in  De- 
eeinher  1981. 

During'  the  198(1-84  pmiod  ol  FKd  rule,  the  inlluenee  of  the 
Nonng  {‘iilisted  men  who  hatl  aecom|)anied  Doe  into  the  Execii- 
ti\  i“  Mansion  livssened  as  the  head  ol  state  turned  more  often  to 
better  edneated  and  trained  civilian  ministers  and  ads  isers.  In 
1984,  before  the  PH(1  was  formally  dissolved,  it  had  been  larjiely 
subordinated  to  Doe  s  personal  rule'.  Doe  reportedly  consulted 
w  ith  the  other  members  ofa  five-man  executive  committee,  hut 
tlu'  other  FHCl  members  were  by  and  lar^e  excluded  from 
policymaking.  The  direct  political  influence'  of  soldiers  serx  ing  in 

units  was  also  limited. 

On  paper,  at  least,  the  laberian  government  retained  a  mili¬ 
tary  charactt'i  bt'caust'  important  civilian  oflicials  have'  regularly 
be'en  commissioned  as  ofliee'is  in  the'  AFl^.  The  prae  tice'  began  m 
July  1981,  when  Doe  traele*el  his  master  serge'ant's  stripes  for  gen- 
e'ral  s  stars  at  the  same  time*  that  ministers  be'canu'  majors  anel  ele- 
puty  ministers  were  given  the  rank  of  captain.  Orities  charged 
that  commissioning  the  mini.sters  would  make  them  liable'  to 
court  martial  charges  under  the  Uniform  Coele  of  Military  justice 
it  the'y  did  not  follow  the'  orders  ot  FHO  superiors.  Indeed,  when 
Ministe'r  ot  Planning  anel  Economic  Affairs  Tipoteh  (who  had 
be'e'ii  eommissiom'd  a  major  elays  be'fore)  resigned  his  post  while 
on  a  fore'ign  mission  in  August  1981,  De)e' charged  him  with  deser¬ 
tion.  This  practice  of  commissioning  civilian  officials  as  officers  in 
the'  .XELcontiniu'd  e'ven  afte'r  the  l984eli.sbanelingofthe  FRU  and 
the  formation  of  an  Interim  National  Assembly  (which  include'd 
the'  e'litire'  membershii)  of  the'  FH((  plus  36  civilian  members). 

The  ne'w  ( ionstitution  a|>proveel  by  jmpula'-  re'fe're'ndum  in 
July  1984  was  de'sigiu'd  toe'liminate'  military  intlne'uce'  complett'lv 
from  the  gox e'l  iuue'ut.  It  states  that  “all  military  powe'r  or  aiFhor- 
it\  shall  at  all  time's  be'  he'Iel  in  suborelination  to  the'  ci\  il  anthoritx 
anel  the' Oonstitutiou.  In  its  original  elraft  form,  the' (lor'^titiition 
e've'ii  prohibiteel  me'nd)e'rs  of  the  polite  anel  the  armetl  forces  from 
voting  in  e'h'ctions,  but  this  provision  was  re*move  el  from  the'  final 
version.  Aceoreling  to  the'  ne'w  Oemstitntion,  “  the  Fre'side  nt  .  . 
shall  be'  .  .  .  the'  (,'ommanele'r  in  (ffiiefof  the  Armed  Fore  e's  of 
Eibe'ria.  'fhe'  lu'w  ( .'onstitution  give's  the'  pre'siele'iit  the'  pow  e'r  to 
nomitiate'  ai\el.  with  the'  approval  ol  the*  Se'uate*,  to  appevint.  com¬ 
mission.  and  promote*  militarv  oflice'rs  as  wv'll  as  the*  ministe'r  of 
de'fe  'use',  de'pnty  ministe'rs,  anel  assistant  ministe'rs.  The  pre*  .lele'iit 
also  is  give'll  the*  powe'r  to  eall  the*  arme'el  feirces  into  a  state'  of fom- 
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liat  rt'adiiifss  at  any  time  and  to  declare  a  state  of  emerj^ency 
vvhc'ii  there'  is  “a  eU'ar  and  present  danger  to  the  Republic.  The 
legislature  is  granted  the  power  “to  provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
tense,  to  cU'clare  war,  and  to  authorize  the  executive  to  declare 
pc'ace.  Tiu'  ('onstitution  also  gives  the  lawmakers  authority  to 
appropriate'  funding  for  the  armed  services  and  “to  make  rules  for 
the  governance'  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic.  ” 

The  strictly  limited  powers  of  the  military  under  the  new 
('onstitution  contrasted  starkly  with  the  reality  of  the  PRC  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  succeeding  Interim  National  Assembly  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  mid-1984,  as  the  country  moved  unevenly  toward  civi¬ 
lian  rule,  it  remained  to  be  seen  what  form  the  new  government 
would  take  and  what  role  the  military  would  play.  Given  the  pre- 
ct'dents  of  political  developments  in  Liberia  and  elsewhere  in  Af¬ 
rica,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  would  be 
less  relevant  than  the  personnel  and  policies  of  the  new  civilian 
gox'ernrnent — whether  headed  by  Doe  as  a  civilian  president  or 
by  someone  else — in  affecting  the  AFL’s  relations  with  the  na¬ 
tional  leadership.  Any  Liberian  government  would  be  aware  of 
the  possibility  that,  under  the  right  circumstances,  elements  of 
the  Liberian  military  might  be  willing  and  able,  as  they  had  been 
in  1980,  to  take  up  arms  to  oppose  and  replace  a  faltering  admin¬ 
istration. 

The  Military  and  the  Economy 

Liberian  military  spending,  like  much  else  in  the  country, 
was  drastically  affected  by  the  April  1980  coup.  Before  that  time, 
defenst'  spending  had  been  a  relatively  minor  component  of  the 
ovt'rall  government  budget.  Afterward,  however,  outlays  rose 
dramatically  as  Doe  s  military  government  made  improvements 
in  military  salaries,  living  conditions,  and  ecpiipment  a  central 
|)riority. 

During  the  period  of  PR('  rule,  preparation  of  the  defense 
budget  was  a  consultative  process.  Officials  instrumental  in  deter¬ 
mining  spending  levels  included  the  head  of  state,  the  ministers 
of  national  ch'fense  and  finance,  members  of  the  AFL  stafi,  includ¬ 
ing  the  AFL  comptroller,  and  the  commanding  general  of  the 
AFL.  Although  tlu'y  wt're  not  directly  involved  in  the  budget  pro¬ 
cedure,  members  of  the  United  States  Military  Mission  in  Liberia 
had  oftt'ii  played  an  important  advisory  role  because  American 
military  assistance  contributed  significantly  to  Liberia's  overall 
defense  effort  (see  Foreign  Military  Assistance,  this  ch.).  This  re- 
lativt'ly  closed  budget  proc'ess  was  to  be  changed  with  the  onset  of 
civilian  rule  by  a  provision  in  the  new  (amstitntion  that  calls  for  all 
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military  spending  to  he  appropriated  hy  the  legislature  on  an  an¬ 
nual  basis.  H  ademcKTatically  elected  civilian  government  was  es¬ 
tablished,  it  was  possible  that  determination  of  the  defense 
budget  could  invob  e  the  participation  of  a  wide  range  of  political 
interest  groups. 

The  actual  amount  spent  on  the  military  in  Liberia  has  been 
difficult  to  determine  with  precision.  Available  figures  on  defense 
spending  from  the  Liberian  government,  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  various  international  organizations  have  been  at 
some  variance  with  one  another.  All,  however,  have  pointed  out 
the  same  general  trends.  According  to  figures  attributed  to  the 
World  Bank  (see  Glos.sary),  military  spending  jumped  from  $8.9 
million  in  the  1978-79  fi.scal  year  (FY — see  Glo.s.sary)  to  $15.7  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  following  year  and  to  $29.9  million  in  FY  1980-81,  the 
first  full  fiscal  year  after  the  coup.  During  this  period,  overall 
spending  on  national  security — defense  spending  plus  costs 
classed  as  “public  order  and  .safety” — increased  from  $17.8  mil¬ 
lion  to  $44.6  million.  During  the  remainder  of  the  PRC  interreg¬ 
num,  total  spending  on  security  increased  only  slightly  as  the 
government  attempted  to  balance  its  security  concerns  with  its 
need  to  control  government  spending  that  far  outstripped  rev¬ 
enues  (see  Overview  of  the  Economy,  ch.  3). 

The  cost  of  national  security  as  a  percentage  of  total  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  also  increased  significantly  after  the  coup. 
Each  year  between  FY  1972-73  and  FY  1978-79,  the  overall  secu¬ 
rity  budget  had  amounted  to  between  7  and  8.5  percent  of  annual 
total  government  expenditures,  and  military  spending  generally 
had  accounted  for  no  more  that  half  that  amount.  Security  costs 
had  even  fallen  to  as  low  as  6.2  percent  of  the  total  national  budget 
in  FY  1978-79,  when  government  spending  on  hosting  the  1979 
OAU  summit  conference  peaked.  The  proportion  of  government 
spending  on  national  security  rose  steadily  after  that  to  10. 1  per¬ 
cent  in  FY  1979-80  (5.6  percent  was  classed  as  military)  and  to  15 
percent  in  FY  1980-411  (10.1  percent  was  military).  At  the  same 
time,  according  to  the  World  Bank’s  annual  World  Development 
Report,  relative  government  spending  on  education  and  health 
fell  from  30  percent  of  total  government  spending  in  1977  to  23.6 
percent  in  1981.  Other  sources,  however,  indicate  that  relative 
government  spending  on  education  and  health  did  not  change  sig- 
nificantK  during  this  period. 

In  the  FY  1980-81  budget,  the  first  since  the  coup,  $22  mil¬ 
lion  (some  80  percent  of  the  budget)  was  devoted  to  personnel 
services,  which  included  wages,  salaries,  benefits,  food,  and 
some  housing  costs.  The  amount  was  more  than  triple  the  $6.5 
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million  spent  on  that  item  in  FY  197H-79.  This  increase  directly 
rellected  across-the-hoarcl  increases  in  soldiers’  salaries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  tripling  t)f  enlisted  personnel  salaries  that  was  ordered  hy 
the  PR('  immediately  after  the  revolt.  Further  costs  in  FY  1980^ 
81  included  materials  and  supplies,  such  as  oil  and  gasoline  ex¬ 
penses,  and  “other  services  ’;  each  of  these  two  categories 
amounted  to  some  9  percent  of  the  total  defense  budget.  Spend¬ 
ing  classed  as  “snhsidies  and  grants  ”  accounted  for  only  slightly 
more  than  1  percent  in  FY  1980-81,  and  equipment  costs  were 
negligible.  Detailed  breakdowns  of  more  recent  budgets  were 
unavailable  in  mid-1984,  but  it  was  believed  that  government 
spending  on  military  equipment  and  construction  had  increased. 

Beginning  in  1981,  United  States  military  assistance  rose 
steadily  and  thus  eased  the  burden  of  military  spending  on  the 
Liberian  economy.  American  assistance — ^which  in  the  early 
198()s  was  directed  toward  supplying  training  and  equipment  and 
constructing  military  housing — had  been  partially  supplied  on 
the  basis  of  loans  priced  at  expensive  (14  to  16  percent)  commer¬ 
cial  rates,  but  by  United  States  FY  1984,  the  entire  $13  million 
military  aid  package  was  presented  in  the  form  of  grants,  (see 
Foreign  Military  Assistance,  thisch.). 

The  Liberian  military,  although  a  burden  to  the  country’s  fi¬ 
nances,  was  not  considered  to  be  a  strain  on  the  republic’s  human 
resources.  The  number  of  men  in  the  AFL  amounted  to  only  0.3 
percent  of  the  total  population,  and  their  withdrawal  from  civilian 
pursuits  was  not  thought  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
economy.  Indeed,  it  was  thought  by  some  observers  that  military 
service  gave  soldiers  from  rural  backgrounds  an  education  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  modern  sector  that  woidd  make  them  more  produc¬ 
tive  members  of  society  after  the  end  of  their  tours  of  duty. 

In  order  to  offset  the  high  cost  of  maintaining  a  military  es¬ 
tablishment,  the  government  has  sought  on  occasion  to  involve  its 
trained  and  disciplined  troops  in  civic  action  projects.  Beginning 
in  the  early  196()s,  the  AFL  was  engaged  in  road  and  bridge  con- 
struction  on  a  limited  scale,  but  civic  duties  had  been  virtually 
ph  ased  out  b\  the  time  of  the  coup.  In  the  earlv  198()s.  during  a 
time  of  unprecedented  financial  diflicnlts  for  the  go\(‘rnment, 
the  rationale  (or  involving  soldiers  in  t‘conomic  tasks  seenu'd 
more  lompelling,  and  tin-  BBU — with  the  enconragt-ment  of  the 
Uniteil  States  military  mission — again  sought  to  engage  soldiers 
in  economically  productive  tasks.  In  1983  an  agricvdtural  hattalion 
was  established  atnl,  in  a  pilot  effort,  soldiers  were  assigm-d  to 
construction  crews  to  build  new  barracks  in  Monrovia  and  at 
nearby  (lamp  Schieffelin.  These  projects  were  considered  sue- 
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(.'t'ssfnl.  and  in  mid- 1984  plans  wt'rc  made  to  ongafie  sor\  it-oimm 
in  other  large-scale  economic  tasks. 

Manpower 

Military  sers  ice  in  Liberia  has  heen  voluntary,  and  the  AFL 
has  never  experienced  ditticnity  in  attracting  reernits.  According 
to  United  States  government  estimates,  in  1983  there*  we're  ap- 
pre)ximately  451, (KK)  male's  he'twee*n  the*  age's  e)t  15  anel  49  in  the 
country,  anel  senne  244, (KK)  were  ce)nsielereel  fit  feir  military  ser¬ 
vice.  The'  AFL  s  inaniu'el  stre-ngth  accemnte'el  ten' 2.f)  percent  of  the 
latter  figure'.  In  1984  the'  AFL  hael  ewer  20  percent  more*  pe'rseni- 
ne'I  than  it  had  at  the*  time'  of  the*  coup  and  was  not  actively  seeking 
iH'w  re-ernits. 

The'  epiality  of  the*  eennitry  s  military  persoime'l  re'fle'cte'el  a 
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national  literacy  rate  that  was  about  24  percent.  It  was  thus  im¬ 
practical  for  the  armed  forces  to  retpiire  literacy  in  Enf'lish  as  a 
prerecjuisite  for  enlistment,  hut  the  AFL  did  retiuire — in  addi¬ 
tion  to  good  health  and  an  age  of  at  Icnist  16  years — that  recruits 
demonstrate  verbal  proficiency  in  English.  A  variety  of  English 
dialects  were  spoken  in  Liberia,  however,  and  it  frequently  was 
the  case  that  soldiers  who  passed  the  English-.speaking  reijuire- 
ment  had  been  brought  up  to  speak  one  dialect  of  English  and 
were  unable  to  comprehend  a  soldier  speaking  another.  The  edu¬ 
cational  shortcomings  of  Liberian  troops  hampered  their  ability  to 
communicate  with  one  another  as  well  as  their  ability  to  operate 
and  maintain  modern  weapons  and  equipment. 

No  statistics  were  available  that  portrayed  the  ethnic  com¬ 
position  of  the  AFL  in  1984  or  earlier.  The  AFL  (and  the  former 
LEE)  had  long  reflected  the  stratification  of  the  society;  officer 
ranks  were  dominated  by  Americo-Liberians,  while  the  enlisted 
ranks  were  composed  of  Liberians  of  tribal  origin.  This  composi¬ 
tion  changed  gradually  in  the  196()s  and  1970s,  and  by  the  time  of 
the  coup,  the  officer  corps  could  no  longer  be  considered  an  e.\- 
clnsive  preserve  of  Americo-Liberians.  Eew  ifany  Americo-Libe¬ 
rians,  however,  served  at  enlisted  levels  before  the  1980  coup. 
Among  the  indigenous  ethnic  groups,  it  has  been  widely  reported 
that  the  Loma — whose  members  had  participated  in  the  LEE  and 
in  the  militia  before  that — were  the  most  numerous  in  the  AEL. 
Doe’s  group,  the  Krahn,  had  been  prominent  in  the  coup  and  on 
the  original  PRC,  but  they  were  not  overrepresented  in  the  AEL 
as  a  whole.  Overall,  the  AEL  appeared  to  maintain  a  balance 
among  the  indigenous  ethnic  groups,  and  ethnic  conflict  among 
them  was  not  thought  to  be  a  problem. 

The  personnel  and  the  recruiting  standards  of  the  officer 
corps  were  completely  changed  after  the  coup.  Before  1980  there 
had  been  no  standard  procedure  for  choosing  AEL  officers,  but 
the  military  made  an  attempt  to  maintain  relatively  high  educa¬ 
tional  standards.  During  the  1960s  and  1970s,  most  (officers  were 
college  graduates  or  were  working  on  degrees  while  they  served 
in  the  AEL.  Qualified  candidates  could  join  the  AEL  as  officers  or 
be  promoted  from  noncommissioned  officer  (NCO)  ranks.  The 
Army  Student  Training  Program,  similar  in  principle  to  the  Re¬ 
serve  Officer  Training  CoriJS  in  the  United  States,  prepared  stu¬ 
dents  for  military  careers  at  the  University  of  Liberia,  the  Booker 
Washington  Institute,  and  other  schools. 

The  officer  corps  was  ctnnpletely  overhauled  after  the  en¬ 
listed  men  s  coup.  Many  long-serving  officers  were  retired  or 
otherwise  ousted  from  the  AEL  at  the  .same  time  large  numbers  of 
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enlisted  men  were  promoted  to  offieer  f^rades.  It  was  estimated 
that  approximately  300  of  the  nearly  5(X)  officers  in  the  AFL  in 
mid-1984  had  been  promoted  From  the  enlisted  ranks  since  the 
coup.  Some  of  the  enlisted  men  who  became  officers  after  the 
coup  turned  out  to  be  excellent  leaders.  One  of  them,  a  poorly 
educated  former  N(X),  was,  according  to  observers,  doing  a 
splendid  job  as  commander  of  the  Second  Infantry  Battalion. 
Others,  however,  were  incompetent  and  were  appointed  for 
political  reasons  or  simply  because  circumstances  put  them  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

By  1984  the  officer  selection  process  had  been  somewhat 
regularized.  All  officers  continued  to  be  appointed  from  the  NCO 
ranks  based  on  their  performance  as  .soldiers.  Potential  officers  in 
1984  were  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  leadership  as 
well  as  their  level  of  education.  By  this  time,  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  English  was  strictly  required  for  a  candidate  to  become 
a  commissioned  officer. 

About  150  women  served  in  the  AFL  in  1984.  A  Women  s 
Auxiliary  Corps  (WAC)  unit  had  been  established  in  1975  and  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  a  master  sergeant.  The  WAC'  unit 
was  to  administer  the  housekeeping  function  of  its  members  as 
well  as  to  supervise  their  training  as  nurses,  secretaries,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistants.  In  the  early  1980s,  however,  the  budget  of 
the  WAC  was  cut,  and  most  of  its  personnel  were  reportedK 
transferred  to  separate  commands. 

There  was  no  formal  re.serve  connected  to  the  armed  forces 
in  1984,  although  the  militia  had  served  in  that  role  before  it  was 
disbanded  in  1980.  By  law  every  able-bodied  male  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  45  years  was  to  serve  in  the  militia.  This  stricture 
was  not  enforced,  however,  and  by  the  early  1970,s  the  militia  re¬ 
ported  a  strength  of  only  some  4, (KM)  poorly  trained  and  ill-ecjuip- 
ped  men.  In  its  later  years,  members  of  the  militia  met  only  (juar- 
terly  for  sparsely  attended  drill  practice.  By  the  time  it  was  dis¬ 
banded,  the  militia  was  consideretl  to  be  completely  ineffecti\  e  as 
a  military  force. 

Organization  and  Strength 

In  1984  the  organization  of  the  armed  forces  differed  little 
from  what  it  had  been  during  the  last  years  ofTrue  Whig  rule,  al¬ 
though  personnel  changes  had  changed  its  character  considera¬ 
bly.  Doe,  as  head  of  state,  was  considered  to  be  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  AFL,  and  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense,  head- 
(juartered  in  downtown  Monrovia,  exercised  din'ct  authoritx 
over  the  establishment.  The  minister  of  national  defense  in  1984 
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was  Major  (iiMU'ral  (irav  T.  Allison,  whom  l)ot>  had  appointed  in 
late  1982.  A  statt Officer  at  the  time  of  the  1980  coup,  Allison  he- 
eame  the  third  minister  of  national  defense  appointed  by  the 
FRC.  Two  deputy  ministers — one  for  operations,  one  for  admin¬ 
istration — served  under  the  ministers  of  national  defense,  as  did 
assistant  ministers  for  the  coast  civil  works,  and  pnblic  af¬ 

fairs.  During  the  Tubman  and  Tolbert  regimes,  the  top  officials  in 
the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  nsnally  were  civilians,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  PRC  era  the  ministry  staff  was  composed  mainly  of  mili¬ 
tary  officers. 

The  General  Staff  and  the  Special  Staff  of  the  AFL  comprised 
the  top  echelon  of  the  armed  forces.  The  chief  of  staff  in  1984  was 
Lieutenant  General  Henry  S.  Dubar  (who  had  a  higher  rank  than 
the  minister  of  national  defense).  Like  Allison,  he  had  been  an  of¬ 
ficer  before  the  coup.  The  chief  of  staff  was  assisted  by  a  deputy 
chief  of  staff,  a  director  of  staff,  assistant  chiefs  of  staff  for  the  coast 
guard  and  the  Aviation  Unit,  and  a  comptroller.  The  AFL  s  Spe¬ 
cial  Staff  was  made  up  of  an  adjutant  general,  an  inspector  gen¬ 
eral,  a  judge  adviKate  general,  and  a  provost  marshal  (see  fig.  12). 

F  rom  the  General  Staff  in  .Monrovia,  the  chain  of  command 
extended  downward  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  AFL. 
Held  in  1984  by  Brigadier  General  Morris  T.  Zaza,  the  position  of 
AFL  commander  was  established  after  the  coup  and  was  filled  for 
three  and  one-half  years  by  Brigadier  (General  Quiwonkpa.  Be¬ 
fore  the  coup  the  incumbent  was  known  as  the  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  LNG  Brigade,  which  more  accurately  described  his 
function.  Although  his  title  indicated  that  he  controlled  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  military,  including  the  coast  guard,  the  AFL  com¬ 
mander  was  primarily  responsible  only  for  the  LNG  Brigade. 
W'hen  Quiwonkpa  was  AFL  commander,  the  billet  was  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  the  AFL,  and  Qiiiwonkpa  was 
referred  to  by  the  press  as  the  “strongman  of  the  revolution.  ’ 

The  National  Guard  Brigade 

The  LN(;  Brigade — usually  referred  to  as  the  army  or  the 
AF’L  Brigade — was  the  heart  of  the  ground  forces.  Headcpiar- 
tered  at  the  Barclay  Training  Genter  (BT(^)  in  Monrovia,  the 
brigade  was  composed  of  six  infantry  battalions,  an  engineer  bat¬ 
talion,  a  field  artillery  fiattalion,  and  a  support  battalion.  Three  of 
the  infantry  units — the  First  Infantry  Battalion,  stationed  at 
Gamp  Schieftelin  .35  miles  east  of  Monrovia,  the  Second  Infantrs 
Battalion  at  Gamp  Todi-e  in  northern  Montserrado  Gounty,  and 
the  Sixth  Infantry  Battalion  at  Bomi  Hills — were  tactical  elements 
designed  to  operate  against  hostile  forces.  Soldiers  attached  to  the 
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other  iiiFaiitry  units — the  Third  liihiiitry  Battalion  based  at  the 
BT(’,  the  Fourth  Infantry  Battalion  at  Zwedrn  in  (hand  (iedeh 
('onnty,  and  the  Fifth  Infantry  Battalion  at  (llyarnga  in  Bon^ 
(,’onnt\ — st'i  ved  mostly  as  auxiliary  personnel.  Soldiers  in  these 
units  have  heen  used  extensively  as  polieemen,  customs  and  im- 
mijiiation  officials,  and  tax  collectors.  In  addition,  many  Third  In¬ 
fantry  Battalion  soldiers  were  nsetl  in  the  .Monrovia  area  to  guard 
installations  or  to  serve  as  cooks,  drivers,  or  aides  to  officers  and 
other  officials.  The  Support  Battalion,  also  based  at  the  BTCh  was 
composed  of  the  Medical  Company,  the  LNG  Brigade  Band,  the 
Brigade  Special  Unit  (a  parade  f«)rmation),  and  the  Military 
Police.  In  1984  most  of  the  LNCi  battalions  were  commanded  by 
colonels.  Exceptions  existed  in  the  Second  Sixth  Infantry  Battal¬ 
ions,  which  were  headed  by  lieutenant  colonels,  and  in  the  small 
First  Field  Artillc-ry  Battalion,  which  was  led  by  a  captain. 

The  infantry  battalions  varied  considerably  in  size  and 
strength.  The  Sixth  Infantry  Battalion  and  the  Second  Infantry 
Battalion — considered  by  jnost  observers  to  be  the  best  fighting 
units  in  the  army — each  operated  with  2(K)  to  300  men.  In  con¬ 
trast,  over  1,(X)0  personnel  were  attached  to  the  more  loosely  or¬ 
ganized  Third  Infantry  Battalion.  In  1984  plans  had  been  drawn 
up  to  standardize  the  tactical  units.  It  was  proposed  that  the  First, 
Second,  and  Sixth  Infantry  battalions  would  all  operate  at  a  uni¬ 
form  strength  of  580  men  (39  officers,  two  warrant  officers,  and 
539  enlisted  men).  These  units  were  to  be  e(iuipped  with  trucks  to 
facilitate  their  mobility,  and  each  was  to  be  organically  eciuipped 
with  weapons  and  other  materiel  to  enable  it  to  conduct  sustained 
operations  as  a  mechanized  infantry  force.  By  1984  all  weapons 
were  becoming  standai  dized  in  the  tactical  units.  The  Colt  M-10 
rifle  was  expected  to  be  the  basic  rifle  of  the  LN(U  although  the 
AK-47  (believed  to  have  been  delivered  by  Libya  and  Cuba 
shortly  after  the  1980  coup)  and  older  M-1  rifles  were  still  in  use. 

The  AFL  also  included  the  Aviation  Unit,  but  it  could  not  in 
any  sense  l)e  considered  an  air  force.  It  operated  three  fixed-wing 
aircraft  from  Spriggs-Payne  Airfield  in  Monrovia  on  reconnais¬ 
sance  duties  and  for  transporting  light  cargo  and  VIPs.  In 
emergencies  the  AFL  could  enhance  its  capabilities  by  using  the 
aircraft  operated  by  Air  Liberia.  This  was  pointed  out  in 
November  1983,  at  the  time  of  the  raid  on  Yekepa  that  was  linked 
to  Qniwonkpa  s  alleged  plot,  when  Air  Liberia  reportedly  trans¬ 
ported  2(K)  soldiers  from  Monrovia  to  upper  Nimba  County 
within  six  hours  in  order  to  stjuelch  the  possibility  of  a  coup.  The 
Liberian  government  and  the  high  eommand  were  reportedly  in¬ 
terested  in  building  np  the  capabilities  of  the  Aviation  Unit,  but  it 
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was  thonulit  fliaf  luiuliiig  (liflkultii's  woiiUl  pii-cludc  a  sij'iiitkant 
I'xpansion, 

I'Ih-  national  f'narcl  in  1984  was  seen  1)\  most  ohsorvors  to  !)(■ 
iTiiinox  inif  from  the  nadir  it  reached  attc’r  the  eonp.  Nnmerons 
IMohleins  remained,  howt'\t*r;  some  had  stemmed  Irom  the  np- 
lu'avals  at  tlie  timt“  of  tlie  eonp,  and  some  had  always  atteeted  the 
AFL.  Militarx  discipline  w  as  an  early  casualty  of  the  coup.  4'he  re¬ 
volt  had  heen  an  enlisted  men  s  affair,  and  one  of  the  first  instruc¬ 
tions  broadcast  ovt*r  the  radio  Ivad  ordered  soldiers  not  to  ohev 
their  officers.  Over  four  years  later,  according  to  ohservers,  the 
reluctance  of  most  officers  to  impose  discipline  had  eomhined 
with  the  nnvvillinjfness  of  more  than  a  few  enlisted  men  to  accept 
it.  Th(‘  influx  of  po(»rlv'  edneatt'd,  fornu'r  imlisted  men  into  the  of- 
fictT  corps  had  exacerhated  the  problem. 

.Military  effectiveness  was  nnderent  by  the  fact  that,  since 
the-  coup,  the-  AFi.  hael  ope-rate-el  ahneest  e-xe  lnsiv  e-lv  on  the-  basis  of 
directives,  rather  than  written  regulations  that  coelifv  stanelard 
methods  of  Operation.  The  hoelv  e)f  re-gnlations  in  nse  at  the  time  of 
tlie  coup  was  gene-rally  ignore-el  by  the  ne-vv  officers  he-canse.  de-- 
pending  on  circnmstances,  the  regulations  were  eithe-r  inapprop¬ 
riate  to  new  situations,  they  we-re-  not  mulerstooel  by  poorly  e-elu- 
cate-el  officers,  or  the  office-rs  eliel  not  know  thev  existed.  The  pro- 
ce-ss  of  making  e-ven  the  smallest  military  decisions  on  an  ad  hoc- 
basis  not  only  le-d  to  incemsistent  policymaking  Init  also  often 
canse-d  delays  as  minor  elc-cisions  were  freijiiently  re*ferred  to 
superiors.  In  1984  AFL  officers  had  begun  an  effort  to  draft  a  new 
sc-t  of  regulations  to  improve  the  situation. 

The  performance  of  the  .AFL  was  also  handicapped  iH-canse 
it  lacked  certain  c-(iuipment  and  because  much  of  the  av  ailable 
materiel  did  not  work.  A  chronic  lack  of  funding  (dc-spite  signifi¬ 
cant  assistance  from  the  United  States)  limited  tin-  purchase-  of 
new  materiel  and  spare  parts.  In  addition,  poor  maintenance- 
combined  with  the-  region  s  high  hnmielitv  to  limit  the-  se-rv  ie  e-abil- 
itv  of  weapons  and  transpeirt.  It  was  re-porfe-el  that  onlv  five-  of 
eight  75nim  howitzers  attached  tei  the  artille-rv  battalion  we-re-  op¬ 
erational  (and  these  had  not  l>een  fire-d  since-  1979).  Similarlv ,  v  e¬ 
hicle-  ope-rational  reaeliiiess  was  reporte-el  to  be-  e-xtre-me-lv  low  ,  anel 
the-  tactical  battalions  werecoiiside-re-el  to  be-  practically  immobile. 

Some-  of  the-  .AFLs  transiiort  shorte-omings  we-re-  offse-t 
bv  a  de-monstrate-d  ability  to  improvise-.  In  adelition  tei  the-  airlift 
ope-ration  to  Ye-ke-jra  that  used  Air  Libe-ria  e-ejnipme-nt,  the-  .AFL 
was  able-  tei  meiv  e-  an  e-ntire-  battaliem  to  the  beerele-r  w  ithin  24  hours 
elnring  the-  crisis  with  Sie-rra  Le-eme-  in  Fe-hruarv  198.’3  bv  using 
public  trans|ie)rt  anel  taxis.  Despite  the-  .AFL  s  limitatiems,  Libe- 
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riaii  t'lilistcd  nu-n  had  a  prolt'ssional  appe-araiKc.  iiiaintaiiird 
tluar  pt'isonal  wtaipons and,  wlu'n  ffldctiM-ls  led,  pcrtormcd 
adtajuati'ly  in  small  unit  exeicist's. 

The  Coast  Guard 

Tlu‘  lalauian  National  (a)ast  Chiard,  tho  inilitai)  cstahlish- 
ment  s  scahorne  eleinont,  began  operations  in  1959  after  the  de- 
li\ery  of  two  dO-foot  patrol  boats  from  the  United  States.  .•Record¬ 
ing  to  the  act  of  the  legislature  that  ereatc'd  the*  coast  guard,  it  was 
rc-sponsible  for  protecting  lives  and  projierty  at  sea,  pres outing 
smuggling,  aiding  navigation,  and  enforcing  pollution  standards 
within  the'  2(K)-nautieal-mile  limit  of  l.ibcu  ia  s  territorial  watc'i  s. 
The  coast  guard  had  law  enforcement  jurisdic  tion  in  Liberian  tc-r- 
ritorial  waters  and  was  empowered  to  prevent  any  persons  froiii 
entering  the  countrs’  “when  it  was  bcdic-sed  that  tlu'  prc‘sencc“  of 
such  persons  would  endanger  the*  sc'curity  of  the*  state. 

The*  assistant  minister  for  coast  g\iard  affairs  in  the  Ministrs 
of  National  Dc'fense  oversaw  the*  force.  In  1984  this  position  ss as 
held  b\  (.’aptain  S.  Weaka  Peters,  a  former  commandant  of  the 
coast  guard.  Patrick  D.  Wallace,  the  commandant  in  1984,  led  a 
force  consisting  of  six  patrol  craft  and  some  450  officers  and  rat¬ 
ings.  who  were  organized  into  three*  major  commands:  the  Uoast 
(iuard  Base  Unit,  the*  Task  Force  Unit,  and  the  Port  Securitx/ 
8earch  and  Bescuc*  Unit.  In  addition,  since  1977  tlu*  c'oast  guard 
has  also  bc*eu  rc’sponsible  tor  operating  the  nation  s  network  oi 
coastal  lighthouses.  Tlu*  Task  Force  Unit  included  three  5()-ton, 
Swedish-built  co<istal  patrol  craft  that  we*rt*  delis e*red  iii  1980  as 
we'll  as  tbre-e'  smalle*r  •Riuerican-built  jwtrol  craft  elelis  e*re‘d  in 
1970.  The  re'latise'ly  small  size*  of  the  l..iberian  vessels  limited 
their  use'  to  coastal  wate'rs.  The'  craft  we're'  usualb  base'cl  at  Klijah 
jolmson  (.'oast  (hiarel  Base'  at  Free'pe)rt  in  Monrosia,  but  they 
could  oire'iatc  from  coast  guard  base's  at  Buchanan,  ('.re‘e*n\ille, 
and  (  aipe'  f^almas. 

In  1 984  the'  coast  guarel  was  consielere'd  to  be'  the'  be'st  traine'd 
and  most  |)rofe'Ssioual  c'om|U)ue'nt  of  the'  .AFL.  It  was  haudi- 
cai>pcd.  howeser,  b\  a  lack  of  funeiing  to  maintain  all  se'sse'ls  in 
the  inventors .  I'lu'  sers  ie-e'abilits  of  the'  Ih'e't  was  also  ham|sc're'cl 
by  a  reluctance  on  the'  jjart  of  the'  Swe'dish  government  to  pros  ide 
spare  parts  lor  the  craft  it  hael  supislie'el.  Thus,  onls  one  ol  the' 
8sse'elish  patrol  e  raft  was  ope'iational,  anel  the'  otlu-r  two  hael  bee-n 
immobili/ed  bs  the'  lae  k  of  s|)are'  parts. 

Training 

In  the'  e'arls  1980s  the  AFL  s  central  training  facility  was  the 
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Tiihinan  Military  Academy,  located  at  Todee.  Orij'iiially  fomided 
ill  the  196()s  with  the  expc'ctation  that  it  would  eveiituallv  hc“  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  four-year  military  eollejce,  the  academy  in  the  early 
198()s  provided  recruit  traininjc,  basic  officer  training,  instruction 
in  English  comprehension,  advanced  courses  for  oHicers,  and 
some  technical  training. 

Recruit  training  was  patterned  roughly  on  the  cHjuivaleut 
program  of  the  United  States  Army.  Basic  training  lasted  90  days, 
during  which  the  recruit  advanced  from  physical  fitness  develop¬ 
ment  and  drill  to  wc*apon.s  instruction.  This  was  followed  by  basic- 
combat  training  and  advanced  individual  training.  After  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  basic  training,  the  new  soldiers  were  assigned  to  an  in¬ 
fantry  formation  and  received  unit  training.  Officers  chosen  from 
the  N(X)  ranks  to  become  officers  wc're  also  expected  to  complete 
a  9{)-day  advanced  course  at  the  academy. 

United  States  advisers  played  an  imjiortant  role  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Liberian  military  training.  It  was  estimated  in  early  1984 
that  fully  one-half  of  the  AFL  had  received  at  least  some  instruc¬ 
tion  from  American  advisers  in  Liberia  or  at  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  About  150  AFL  officers — one-third  of  the  officer 
corps — had  undergone  training  at  foreign  military  institutions, 
mainly  in  the  United  States.  United  States  military  training  tc‘ams 
were  frecpiently  assigned  to  Liberia  on  a  temporary  basis.  Ob¬ 
servers  noted,  howc'ver,  that  after  the  advisers  were  removed,  all 
but  the  few  well-led  units  rapidly  lost  the  skills  they  had  acquired 
in  training. 

Morale  and  Conditions  of  Service 

After  Doe  assumed  power,  his  government  made  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  soldiers’  living  conditions  a  central  priority , 
Early  in  his  tenure,  the  hc*ad  of  state  cmjoycrl  taking  visitors  to 
view  the  roofless,  decaying  structure  at  the  BTO  in  w  hich  he  and 
his  family  had  been  forced  to  li\  c*  before*  the*  coup.  With  their  low- 
pay,  no  housing  allowance,  and  only  a  limitc'd  number  of  ovc“r- 
crowdc'd,  crumbling  barracks  available,  many  c'niisted  mc*n  livc'd 
in  conditions  of  near  scjualor.  Poor  living  fac  ilities  base  frcipiently 
bc'cn  cited  as  an  important  contributing  factor  for  the  move  to 
overthrow  the  Tolbert  regime. 

Among  the  PBU  s  first  acts  was  an  announc-ement  that  the 
wages  of  all  security  force  jiersonuel  would  lie  inc  reased  signifi¬ 
cantly.  ,-\FL  priv  ates  had  their  pay  raised  to  $250  per  month;  it  has 
been  reported  that  before  the  coup  they  had  been  paid  as  little  as 
$78  per  month.  Sergeants  saw  their  wages  increase  to  $2B4;  sec¬ 
ond  lieutc'iiaiits  pay  went  up  to  $319;  colonels  receivc’d  $816  each 
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I'ahle  I .  Popidation  of  Urban  Centers  Having,  More  Than  6,000 

Inhabitants,  1974 
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17 
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'SfonroMa  pri>|M-r  and  its  ♦•iivirons,  whirK  iiuliMlt'  PasiM-ssilU-  taiiiKo  I'owii,  and  <  ^ardn«-is\  dli*  w«*r«*  ridi-rretl  to  as 
<  .riMtfi  M  out  ns  ia  )topidatioii  •2(V4,2HV'  in  tin-  IS)74  rmisiis  and  as  tin- 1  loiniiHmvsfalth  I  )«NtrHt  of  Monros  la  ([xipiilation 
7S0’ m  dll'  hthj  cfiistis  Monritvid  pm^icr  i'oiimnIs  of  1 1  n«‘w|v  ili'M^nalod  nrl>aii  ('oinntnnitics 
'Korinrrls  i  .AM (  <  >  1 1  .ilH-rian  Aiin'rit  an  Sssfclish  Minorais  ( -ompanvi 
‘hnnm  i  Is  N  Id  I  oss ti 
'l.A(  I.iIk-iI.iii  Agru  iiltiiral  <  irmpans 

StMin  t’  <m  inforniatioti  from  Statrs  Drpartimmt  of  (ajinnuTco,  Bon‘aii  of 

tho  (.'onsiis,  ('(mntry  lyemofiraphir  Profiles:  lAheria.  Washioj^toii.  March 
1982.  22. 
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guistie  (Categories 
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Yella  Prison,  a  inilitar\  fac  ility  in  la)fa  (lonntc  frcajiu-ntly  used  to 
detain  ci\  ilians,  vvonld  nevc'r  It'ave  it  alive.  Tiie  faeilitc  eontinned 
to  have  a  had  reputation,  hut  it  was  reported  that  conditions  tlu're 
had  improved  somewhat  under  the  Doe  regime*.  Amnests  Inter¬ 
national  expressc'd  conc(*rn  ovc'r  what  it  considered  to  he  \fr\ 
poor  conditions  at  Monrovia  s  South  Bc*ach  Prison  and  at  the*  post 
stockade  of  the  BTC],  where  political  prisoners  were  held  after  the 
coup.  Monrovia  C^entral  Prison,  a  large  facility  hiiilt  in  the  earl\ 
1960s,  was  reported  to  he  overcrow'ded  hnt  better  tlum  average  in 
most  other  respects. 

The  National  Palace  off  corrections  in  Zwc*drn  ((hand  (h-dch 
(a)unty)  stood  out  as  a  mode*!  correctional  institution  in  the  c-omi- 
tr\  .  Opened  in  the  late  I97()s,  it  was  report«*d  to  he  c  lean  and  spa¬ 
cious.  In  FY  1980-81  some*  $250, (KM) — ncarlv  oT>e-third  ol  tin- 
hnclget  of  the  entire  Bnrc*an  ol  Kehahilitation — was  devoted  to 
operating  the  facilitv . 


♦  * 


♦ 


\’(*ry  little*  matc'rial  on  I,ihc*ria  s  national  dclciist  .md  inii  i  n.il 
security  arrangemc*nts  is  availahle.  J  (.ns  l.iclx  nnvc  win.  h.is 
written  widely  on  Lih(*rian  allairs,  disenssi  s  tin  unlit. n  \  .md  tin 
rule  hy  Doe  maiidv  in  a  political  context  Xrtn  li  s  n  port  me:  .n  .  I. 
vc*lopments  since  the*  1980  coup  are  also  lomni  m  \  ,ii  i.  no  issm  I 
West  Africa  and  the*  Daily  Ohserrer  i  Monrov  i.t  1 1  .msi  i  ip|.>  pnl  ■ 
lishecl  in  the  Joint  Puhlication  Bes«*art  h  Serv  n  i  s  Suh  Sn/nomi 
Africa  Report  arc*  anotht*r  important  sonic  c  ol  mtoi  m.ition  .md 
Africa  ('otitetnporary  Reeonl.  ei\HvR  \n  (  t»lm  l.i  uum  piocnli  ^ 
an  annual  survc'v  of  securitv -rc*lat<*d  developments  l  ot  h,n  k 
ground  on  the*  internal  se*cnrity  lorcc*s  in  prennip  l.ihon.i  M.utm 
Lovve*nkopfs  Politics  in  Liheria.  The  Consen  <iliii  Road  to  l)t 
relopment  is  (piite  nsc'fid.  (For  fnrthc*r  inlormatioii  and  i  oniph  to 
citiitions,  sc*e  Bihliography. ) 
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communication  with  the  heacJ  of  state  and  could  warn  him  if  per¬ 
sonnel  from  the  other  units  were  involved  in  suspicious  activity. 
Since  1980  there  had  been  no  reports  that  the  loyalty  of  units  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Doe’s  personal  security  had  ever  been  called  into 
(juestion. 

The  Prison  System 

The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice  was 
charged  with  authority  over  all  civilian  correctional  institutions 
and  prisons  in  Liberia.  The  bureau  was  led  by  an  assistant  minis¬ 
ter  of  justice  who  directly  admini.sterc^d  and  supervised  the  sys¬ 
tem.  With  an  annual  budget  of  $800,000  in  FY  1980-81,  the  sys¬ 
tem — in  theory  at  least — was  designed  to  encourage  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  inmates.  In  addition  to  the  civilian  system,  the  military 
maintained  its  own  stockades  for  military  prisoners.  Under  Doe’s 
ride  it  was  not  unusual  for  civilians  arrested  for  political  crimes  to 
be  placed  in  military  prisons. 

Liberian  prisons  during  most  of  the  twentieth  century  were 
characterized  by  extremely  harsh,  even  brutal,  conditions.  The 
shortcomings  were  pointed  out  as  the  country  experienced 
economic  growth  and  social  modernization  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  In  the  1950s  authorities  had  officially  accepted  that 
“punishment  of  crimes  is  .  .  .  primarily  to  provide  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  character  of  the  offending  member  [of  society]  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  ”  Ciradually,  programs  to  construct  new  prisons, 
upgrade  old  ones,  and  train  prison  personnel  wi're  instituted.  In 
the  1980s,  however,  the  momentum  of  progress  appeared  to  has  e 
slowed. 

In  198.3,  according  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  s  human  rights  report,  conditions  in  Liberian  prisons  were 
“inadeiiuatc  b\  international  standards.  ”  In  an  assessment 
echoed  by  Amnesty  International,  the  human  rights  monitoring 
group,  the  human  rights  report  stated  that  "most  prisons  lack 
proper  nutritional,  exercise,  and  sanitary  facilities.  "  Many  of  the 
civilian  prisons  were  old  and  poorly  maintained.  In  1983  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  an  aged  prison  building  in  Cireeuv  ille  (Siuoe  Uouiitv ) 
had  collapsed,  causing  injuri»‘s  but  no  deaths.  Beatings  of  prison¬ 
ers  by  guards,  widely  reported  after  the  coup,  continued  to  occur 
occasionally  four  years  later.  The  government  did  not  condone 
such  harsh  treatment  but  found  it  difficult  to  identify  and  punish 
offending  officials. 

Three  of  the  most  notorious  prisons  were  those  where  most 
political  prisoners  were  held.  It  was  a  common  (though  exagger¬ 
ated)  saying  during  the  Tolbert  era  that  prisoners  sent  to  Belle 
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Special  Security  Serv  ice,  the  National  Intellifience  and  Seeuritv 
Service  (NISS),  and  the  Executive  Mansion  (oiard  eontigent  of 
the  AFL. 

In  addition  to  these  formally  recognized  seeuritv  forces, 
Inl)man  relied  heav  ilv  on  an  ('xtensive  network  of  paid  inform¬ 
ants  as  well  as  those'  oHieials  appointed  to  positions  heeause  of 
their  political  U)yalty.  Reportedly,  his  Pnhlic  Relations  Oftieer 
Program  was  the  largest  and  best  organized  of  these  groups  of  in¬ 
formers,  When  Tolbert  terminated  the  program  in  1972  and  pen¬ 
sioned  off  its  members,  he  stated  that  the  program  had  cost  over 
$1  million  a  year. 

During  the  Tolbert  era,  the  organized  security  services  as¬ 
sumed  the  form  they  retained  in  1984.  The  National  Security 
Agency  (NSA)  was  established  as  the  regime’s  primary  organiza¬ 
tion  for  collecting,  evaluating,  and  di.s.seminating  intelligence — 
essentially  the  same  tasks  that  the  NISS  had  been  designed  to  do 
earlier.  VVith  a  budget  of  some  $825,000  in  FY  1980-81,  the  NSA 
formally  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
although  it  actually  worked  iu  close  concert  with  the  office  of  the 
head  of  state.  The  NSA  director  was  appointed  by  the  head  of 
state  and  reported  directly  to  him. 

Under  Tolbert  the  NBI  was  disbanded,  and  the  Special  Se¬ 
curity  Service  became  the  preeminent  body  for  protecting  and 
ensuring  the  safety  of  the  head  of  state.  The  serv  ice  was  directly 
responsible  to  the  president  and  employed  both  uniformed  and 
plainclothes  officers.  No  reports  were  available  on  their  perfor¬ 
mance  during  the  coup;  but  in  1984  the  security  service  con¬ 
tinued  to  play  a  prominent  role  in  protecting  the  head  of  state, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  a  competent  force.  In  FY  1980- 
81  the  Special  Security  Service  was  given  a  budget  of  $2.9  million. 

The  Executive  Mansion  Coiard  was,  as  its  name  implies,  also 
designed  to  protect  the  head  of  state  and  other  top  government  of¬ 
ficials.  Staffed  by  some  1,(KK)  AFL  personnel  and  commanded  bv 
a  brigadier  general,  the  Executive  Mansion  (iuard  was  some¬ 
times  considered  to  be  part  of  the  LN(i  Brigade.  It  did  not,  how  ¬ 
ever,  come  under  the  operational  cxintrol  of  the  brigade  or  the 
general  staff.  Instead,  it  operated  directly  iiiuler  the  office  of  the 
head  of  state  in  1984. 

Personnel  from  the  various  forces  deployed  to  guard  the 
head  of  state  were  often  stationed  alongside  one  another  at  the 
Executive  Mansion,  in  Monrovia  s  ('apitol  Hill  area,  and  at  Doe  s 
country  residence.  This  practice  resulted  in  a  considt'rable  over¬ 
lap  of  responsibility,  but  it  was  also  believt’d  to  offer  a  certain 
amount  of  security  in  that  each  force  had  a  separate  channel  of 
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After  the  eoup  the  NFF  was  believed  to  have  deelinecl  in  im- 
portanee  somewhat  as  military  units  took  over  some  polieiiiK  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  In  the  early  198()s  the  NPF  appeared  to  suffer  from 
negative  government  and  public  attitudes  because  of  the  foree  s 
eonduet  on  behalf  of  the  Tolbert  government  during  the  riee  riots 
of  1979.  In  that  instanee  NPF  units  that  deployed  to  control  the 
demonstrators  were  blamed  for  the  deaths  of  over  30  people  when 
they  fired  into  rioting  crowds  protesting  an  increase  in  official  rice 
prices.  Soldiers,  by  contrast,  had  generally  remained  aloof  from 
the  conflict  and  in  some  cases  had  joined  the  anti-Tolbert  dem¬ 
onstrators.  The  NPF  also  suffered  more  than  the  military  from  a 
reputation  for  corrupt  behavior. 

Police  performance  in  the  early  1980s  was  severely  hindered 
by  funding  shortages.  Although  the  NPF  budget  rose  from  $3.2 
million  in  FY  1978-79  toan  estimated  $7.4  million  in  FY  1980-81, 
most  of  the  money  was  allocated  to  pay  police  personnel  whose 
salaries,  like  those  of  the  military,  had  been  increased  to  a 
minimum  of  $250  monthly.  Scarce  resources  were  also  directed 
toward  the  building  of  a  large,  modern  police  headtpiarters  in 
Monrovia  near  the  Capitol  Hill  area.  Because  little  funding  was 
made  available  for  the  purcha.se  of  spare  parts  and  because  of  the 
country  s  hot,  humid  climate,  vehicle  maintenance  suffered  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  the  NPF  was  considered  to  be  almost  completely 
immobile.  Likewi.se,  the  police  radio  network  had  deteriorated, 
and  communication  was  reportedly  difficult  even  in  urban  areas. 
The  NPF  leadership  in  1984  was  working  to  correct  the  force  s  de¬ 
ficiencies;  but  given  the  government’s  balance  of  payments  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  the  lack  of  foreign  financial  or  technical  assistance, 
this  would  probably  be  a  slow  process. 

Intelligence  and  Protective  Services 

In  addition  to  the  NPF,  which  served  exclusively  as  a  law  en¬ 
forcement  agency,  the  Liberian  government  also  relied  on  forma¬ 
tions  whose  duties  were  oriented  specifically  toward  intelligence 
gathering  or  protecting  the  regime.  The  development  of  such 
specialized  organizations,  apart  from  the  defense  and  police 
forces,  began  relatively  late  in  Liberian  history  during  the  Tub- 
man  administration.  In  the  1950.S  the  government  had  established 
the  Executive  Mansion  Special  Security  Police  to  protect  the 
president  and  other  government  officials  and  the  Bureau  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Service  to  serve  as  an  investigative  unit.  In  1961  the  two 
forces  wfre  merged  to  form  the  National  Bureau  of  Iinestigation 
( N  BI),  which  was  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  president. 
During  the  same  period,  the  government  also  established  the 
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Members  of  the  National  Police  Force  on  parade  in 
Monrovia  durinfi  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
April  WHO  coup  d'etat,  an  occasion  known 
locally  as  National  Redemption  Day 
Courtesy  Frederick  Ehrenreich 


by  1971. 

The  development  of  the  NPF  was  also  aided  by  the  activities 
of  advisers  from  the  Public  Safety  Program  of  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID).  American  ad¬ 
visers  served  in  Liberia  continiionsly  from  1957  until  the  program 
was  terminated  in  1973.  During  this  period  the  force  not  only  ex¬ 
panded  in  size  but  also  developed  a  modern  polic(“  training 
academy,  established  a  countrywide  communications  net,  im¬ 
proved  mobility  and  vehicle  maintenance,  and  enhance'd  its  ad¬ 
ministration  and  record  keeping.  Because  United  States  law  sinee 
1974  has  forbidden  that  country  to  train  or  support  foreign  police 
or  foreign  internal  security  forces,  it  seemed  unliktdy  that  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  to  the  NPF  would  be  resumed.  There  were  indications  in 
1984  that  the  Israelis  might  send  some  personnel  to  la'beria  to  as¬ 
sist  in  training  the  NPF. 
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the  police  in  1982.  From  the  NPF’s  headcjuarters  in  Monrovia,  he 
headed  an  organization  divided  into  three  main  component.s:  the 
Operations  Division,  the  Administrative  Division,  and  the  C>rim- 
inal  Investigation  Division  (CID).  Each  was  under  the  command 
of  an  assistant  director  of  police. 

The  police  headquarters  included  staff  and  support  func¬ 
tions,  such  as  internal  affairs,  research  and  planning,  a  traffic  ele¬ 
ment,  a  communications  unit,  a  central  records  element,  a 
maintenance  section,  and  the  Police  Band.  There  was  also  the 
Police  Academy,  founded  in  1961,  which  was  placed  under  the  di¬ 
rect  authority  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  the  early  1970s. 

In  the  counties,  police  units  were  led  by  inspectors  of  police 
appointed  by  the  Monrovia  authorities.  County  superintendents 
usually  wielded  considerable  influence  over  police  appointments 
and  operations  in  their  jurisdictions.  The  national  police  also  op¬ 
erated  at  the  township  level;  there  the  number  of  policemen  and 
their  ranks  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  township.  Montser- 
rado  County,  which  included  the  national  capital,  was  the  focus  of 
NPF  activities.  According  to  the  1979  NPF  annual  report,  1,364 
policemen  out  of  a  total  strength  of  1,782  were  assigned  to  duty 
there. 

The  NPF  traces  its  origins  to  the  so-called  constabularx  that 
operated  in  Monrovia  until  the  192()s.  Little  more  than  untrained 
night  watchmen,  the  constables  were  of  tribal  or  lower  class  back¬ 
ground  and  were  generally  held  in  low  esteem  by  urban  Libe¬ 
rians.  In  1923  this  system  was  abolished,  and  the  following  year 
the  Monrovia  City  Police  was  established  by  the  legislature  as  the 
country  s  first  organized  police  system.  From  1.5  policemen  at  its 
inception,  the  Monrovia  force  expanded  to  nine  times  its  original 
size  over  the  next  25  years  and  served  as  the  prototype  for  police 
forces  in  other  localities  throughout  Liberia. 

Increased  crime  rates  in  the  I94()s  pointed  up  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  relying  on  local  police  forces  of  greatly  varying  (inality.  In 
1949  an  act  of  the  legislature  removed  the  police  from  local  con¬ 
trol  and  created  the  NPF  to  police  the  entire  country  under  cen¬ 
tralized  command.  The  military,  which  had  long  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  performing  police  duties  in  much  of  the  country  outside 
Monrovia,  continued  to  perform  most  police  duties  in  the  Hinter¬ 
land  during  the  period  when  the  NPF  was  slowly  growing  in 
number  and  competence.  In  1965  Tubman  announced  that  police 
would  take  over  law  enforcement  duties  from  the  AFL  in  the  Hin¬ 
terland  counties.  As  a  result,  police  detachments  were  sent  to  all 
the  counties,  stations  and  barracks  were  built,  and  the  force  in¬ 
creased  its  manpower  from  400  in  the  early  1960s  to  some  1,1(K) 
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clcsigiu-d  and  struc  tured  to  protect  the  eoimtry  s  political  elite, 
was  controlled  directly  hy  the  office*  of  the  head  of  state.  The 
Kxeentive  .Mansion  (inard,  another  unit  formed  to  protect  the 
head  ot  state',  was  technically  under  the  Ministry  of  National  De¬ 
fense,  as  wc're  soldit'i  s  who  ordinarily  performed  police  and  cus¬ 
toms  duties. 

('oordination  and  control  ofthc'se  bodies  was  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  tbe  Joint  Security  (aunmission  (JSCd  and  tbe  Ministry  of  Na¬ 
tional  Sc'curity.  The  jS(;  was  estaidished  in  1961  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  National  Dc'ft'use  (as  the  ministry  was  then  known)  to 
bc'  the  senior  policymakinjl  body  of  the*  jeovernment  for  internal 
securitv  mattc'rs.  It  was  charged  with  “considerinfe  potential 
threats  to  the  country  s  sc'curity  and  implementinjH  solutions  to 
c'nsurc  national  sovereijinty  and  intc'^rity.”  The  JSf.'  s  role  j^radu- 
ally  chanj^t'd  from  that  of  a  policy  formulator  to  a  coordinator  of 
the*  various  organizations  involved  in  sc'curity  and  police  matters 
when  spc'cific  tasks  re(juirc*d  the*  participation  of  more  than  one. 
In  1984  it  was  chaired  by  Oolonel  Edward  P.  Massacpioi,  an  im¬ 
portant  figure  during  the  Tolbert  era  who  had  headed  the  Special 
Security  Service  until  April  1980.  Other  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  which  met  as  needed,  incluclt'd  the  ministers  of  national  de¬ 
fense  and  justice  and  leading  military  commanders,  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  the  national  police  and  the  Special  Security  Service. 

In  September  1979,  five  months  after  the  bloody  rice  riots 
that  had  demonstrated  the  Tolbert  regime’s  unpopularity  and  the 
weakness  of  its  security  forces,  the  president  created  the  Ministry 
of  National  Security.  The  ministry,  which  did  not  control  any  op¬ 
erational  units,  was  composed  of  a  small  staff  that  was  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  on  national  security  matters  directly  to  the  head  of  state.  Tol¬ 
bert  chose  his  son-in-law  as  the  first  minister  of  national  security. 
Doe  retained  the  ministry  after  he  came  to  power,  and  in  1984  his 
minister  of  national  security  was  Major  Patrick  H.  Minikon.  It  was 
not  thought  that  the  ministry  exertt'tl  much  influenc'i'  on  a  gov- 
('rnment  in  which  the  head  of  state  was  as  well-versed  on  securitv 
issiu's  as  Dot'  was. 

National  Police  Force 

The  NPF  has  been  a  national  organization  designed  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  and  maintain  law  and  order  in  Liberia.  In  1984 
the  NPF  operated  with  a  manned  strength  of  slightly  more  than 
2,(KK)  under  the  .Ministry  of  Justice  and  its  Department  of  Public 
.Safety.  The  force’s  commander.  Director  of  Police  Wilfred 
Olarke,  had  been  the  deputy  minister  for  national  securitv  in 
the  Tolbert  government  before  being  appointed  by  Doe  to  head 
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Statt's  tor  tochnical  training  or  oHicor  fcliitation. 

Military  traioiuj' was  a  largo  coiiiponciit  ol  tho  I'nitod  States 
assistaiKt'  program.  From  the  IMET  program  and  training  teams 
tliat  visited  lalieria,  it  was  estimated  in  early  1984  that  roughly 
.4,(K)()  IJherian  soldiers  had  reeeived  at  least  some  ti.nning  from 
I'nited  States  personnel.  In  April  1981  a  compaiu  of  I'nited 
States  Arnn  Special  Forces  personnel  conducted  joint  maneuv¬ 
ers  with  Liherian  units.  The.se  maneuvers,  the  first  that  the 
I'nited  States  had  coordinated  in  Snh-Saharan  Africa  in  many 
y  ears,  displayed  the  close  military  ties  that  existed  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  United  States  Military  .Mission  to  Liberia  in  1984  was 
staffed  hy  six  officers  led  hy  a  colomd.  It  was  primarily  concerned 
with  administering  the  pnKnrt'inent  and  distrihntion  of  Amer¬ 
ican  military  assistance.  Ilearhjiiartered  in  the  .Ministry  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  it  was  not  nnnsual  for  these  officers  to  he  called  on 
to  “advise  and  assist  Liherian  military  leaders. 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  United  States  has  heen 
Liberia  s  most  important  military  partner,  hut  other  countries 
hav(‘  also  given  military  assistance  to  the  AFL.  In  1976  Sweden 
sold  Liberia  the  three  patrol  craft  that  composed  the  backbone  of 
the  coast  guard  after  their  delivery  in  1980.  After  the  coup  small 
arms  of  East  European  manufacture  were  supplied  to  Liberia,  re¬ 
portedly  by  (aiba  and  Lil)ya,  and  in  1982  China  delivered  22 
jeeps.  When  the  Doe  regime  agreed  to  reestablish  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  with  Israel,  there  was  considerable  speculation  that  the  Is¬ 
raelis  woidd  become  an  important  source  of  military  assistance.  In 
1983  the  Liberian  government  was  reported  to  have  ordered  four 
Arara  light  transports  from  Israel  Aircraft  Industries,  including 
one  for  the  AFL.  When  Doe  paid  a  state  visit  to  Israel  shortly  after 
diplomatic  relations  were  resumed,  he  reportedly  was  interested 
in  obtaining  military  ecpiipment  from  the  Israelis,  Israeli  spokes¬ 
men  stated,  however,  that  their  military  aid  would  more  likely  in¬ 
volve  training  soldiers  and  police  rather  than  supplying  equip¬ 
ment. 


Police  and  Internal  Security  Forces 

A  variety  of  government  agencies  were  involved  in  maintain¬ 
ing  Liberia  s  internal  .security  in  the  early  198()s.  The  National 
Police  Force  (NPF),  the  large.st  of  these,  came  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  as  did  the  National  Security  Agency, 
an  intelligence  service.  The  Special  Security  Service,  which  was 
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AtU'r  tlu‘  t'lul  of  thf  war,  Uiiitod  States  military  assistance 
cleeliiu'd,  l)ut  in  1951  the  United  States  Military  Mission  was 
reestablished.  In  1959  the  two  eountries  concluded  a  mutual  dc‘- 
lense  treaty  that  called  for  reciprocal  assistance  in  the  event  ol  aj^- 
j'ression  Irom  an  outside  power.  In  1962  Liberia  began  to  receive 
modc\st  amounts  of  CMjuipmeut  and  training  on  a  grant  basis  under 
the  Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP).  According  to  figures  re¬ 
leased  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Defense,  between  FY 
1950  and  the  time  MAP  was  terminated  in  the  early  1970s, 
Washington  granted  nearly  $3.3  million  worth  of  inilitary  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  program.  The  United  States  also  sold  Liberia  $8.5 
million  worth  of  e<iuipment,  the  hulk  of  it  in  the  1970s,  under 
guaranteed  loans  arranged  through  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
(FMS)  program.  During  the  period  between  FY  1950  and  FY' 
1979,  about  700  Liberian  students  were  trained  on  a  grant  basis  in 
the  United  States  under  the  International  Military  Education  and 
Training  (IMET)  program,  and  thousands  of  others  were  exposed 
to  United  States  training  by  teams  that  rotated  through  Liberia 
periodically.  American  military  assistance  during  the  1970s  de¬ 
clined,  however,  as  the  MAP  ended.  In  the  same  period  inflation 
rose,  leaving  the  financially  strapped  Liberian  government  un¬ 
able  to  spend  heavily  on  defense. 

After  the  1980  Liberian  coup,  United  States  military  aid  in¬ 
creased  significantly  as  American  policymakers  sought  to  use  such 
assistance  to  encourage  the  Doe  government  to  honor  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  return  the  country  to  civilian  rule.  From  a  precoup  level 
of  $2.9  million  in  United  States  FY  1980,  only  $200,000  of  which 
was  arranged  on  a  grant  basis.  United  States  military  assistance  to 
Liberia  rose  steadily.  The  following  year  $6.3  million  was  sent; 
$1.6  million  was  in  grant  form.  In  FY  1982  military  aid  increased 
to  $12.6  million;  $5.6  million  of  the  total  was  nonreimbursable.  In 
the  next  two  years,  the  overall  level  of  military  assistance  ear¬ 
marked  for  Liberia  did  not  change  significantly,  but  in  1984  all 
United  States  military  assistance  was  provided  on  a  grant  basis. 

The  first  priority  of  United  States  assistance  was  a  project, 
announced  in  1980,  to  improve  military  housing  conditions.  The 
four-year,  $43.5  million  program  to  assist  the  Liberian  military  in 
barracks  building  exceeded  in  .scope  all  inilitary  aid  programs  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  United  States  in  Liberia  since  World  War  II.  In 
FY  1984  some  $10  million  of  nearly  $14  million  in  total  military  aid 
was  dedicated  to  the  military  housing  construction  program.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $3  million  was  earmarked  for  military  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  communications  gear,  transport,  small  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  uniforms.  In  addition,  $800,000  was  to  be  spent  in  the 
IMET  program  to  send  approximately  40  students  to  the  United 
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Foreign  Military  Assistance 

Leaders  in  Liberia,  a  nation  without  strong  military  tradi¬ 
tions — or  perhaps  more  importantly,  without  au  arms  industry — 
have  long  relied  on  foreign  assistance  to  help  develop  the  coun¬ 
try  s  military  capabilities.  British  assistance  was  instrumental  in 
the  original  establishment  of  the  LFF  in  1908,  and  British  Major 
McC’ay  Cadall  was  named  to  lead  one  of  the  two  major  commands 
in  the  original  force.  Cadall  recruited  many  of  the  personnel  for 
his  unit  from  the  neighboring  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
however,  and  the  Liberian  legislature  dismissed  him  and  many  of 
his  soldiers  when  it  was  suspected  that  they  were  more  concerned 
about  British  interests  than  those  of  Liberia. 

In  1912,  while  the  LFF  was  being  reorganized  in  the  wake  of 
C^adall’s  dismissal,  a  team  of  military  advisers  from  the  United 
States— six  black  American  officers  led  by  Major  William  Ballard— 
was  sent  to  Liberia  in  conjunction  with  a  loan  agreement.  For  the 
next  12  years.  United  States  officers  commanded  the  LFF  as  it 
moved  to  secure  the  central  government’s  control  over  the  entire 
country.  The  United  States  sent  additional  military  advisers  and 
equipment  to  Liberia  in  1915  to  help  put  down  a  serious  revolt 
among  the  Kru  that,  it  was  feared,  might  lead  to  British  interven¬ 
tion.  After  Liberian  officers  took  control  of  the  force,  the  United 
States  Army  continued  to  be  represented  in  the  country  as  mili¬ 
tary  attaches  or  advisers. 

During  World  War  II,  relations  with  the  United  States  im¬ 
proved  dramatically.  In  early  1942  the  two  countries  signed  the 
Defense  Areas  Agreement,  which  committed  the  United  States 
to  defend  Liberian  sovereignty  and  allowed  them  to  build,  oper¬ 
ate,  and  defend  military  and  commercial  airports  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  As  a  consequence,  Roberts  Field  (later  Roberts  Inter¬ 
national  Airport)  was  developed  by  the  United  States  military  in 
conjunction  with  Pan  American  Airways  and  Firestone  and  be¬ 
came  the  country’s  major  international  airport.  American  military 
assistance  contributed  to  the  building  of  the  country  ’s  first  cross¬ 
country  roads  from  Monrovia  toward  the  Sierra  Leone  border  and 
toward  ('.anta  in  Nimba  County.  The  clo.se  ties  with  the  United 
States  were  underscored  by  the  presence  of  some  5,0(K)  black 
American  troops  stationed  at  and  around  Roberts  Field.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Officers’  Training  School  was  established  in  1944  by  the 
United  States  Army.  Nearly  300  Liberian  officers  were  trained  at 
this  facility,  and  many  of  them  continued  to  serve  in  the  LFF 
through  the  1960s. 

After  the  end  of  the  war.  United  States  military  assistance 
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month;  and  a  lieutenant  die  highest  rank  in  the  AFL  at 

that  time,  earned  $1,363.  S(M>n  afterward,  the  financial  difficulties 
that  gripped  the  country  caused  the  government  to  seek  various 
ways  of  cutting  its  heavy  payments  to  government  workers.  In 
1984  the  AFL  soldiers,  who  had  not  received  a  wage  increase 
since  the  coup,  reportedly  were  not  collecting  their  pay  until  a  full 
month  after  the  checks  were  due.  The  soldiers  were  favored  hy 
the  goverunieiit,  however,  compared  with  civilian  workers, 
whose  salaries  had  been  cut  hy  as  much  as  25  percent  and  who  had 
not  been  paid  for  three  months  in  early  1984. 

The  PRC  afso  pledged  to  ameliorate  the  enlisted  men  s  poor 
housing  conditions.  In  radiobroadcasts  during  the  first  four  days 
iifter  the  coup,  the  new  government  announced  that  various  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  buildings  and  compounds  would  be  reiiuisitioned 
for  soldiers’  housing.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  government  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  undertake  a  major  program  to  build  bar¬ 
racks  to  house  soldiers.  United  States  financial  assistance  and 
technical  advice  was  promised  in  1980  and  was  instrumental  in 
carrying  out  the  construction  of  over  1,(X)0  dwellings  that  were 
nearing  completion  in  1984.  New  units  had  been  constructed  or 
were  nearly  complete  at  the  BTC,  Camp  Schieffelin,  at  the  mili¬ 
tary  installations  located  in  the  Todee  area,  and  at  Camp  Jackson 
at  Naiima  near  Gbarnga.  Despite  the  new  construction,  the  lack  of 
adequate  housing  remained  a  serious  problem  for  most  soldiers 
stationed  elsewhere  in  Liberia.  Because  of  ftnancial  limitations, 
however,  in  1984  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  plans  to  expand 
the  effort  to  build  new  (piarters. 

The  military  was  also  seeking  funding  and  authorization  tt) 
construct  a  new  building  to  house  the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense.  The  ministry  was  housed  in  old,  often  decrepit 
buildings  scattered  throughout  downtown  Monrovia.  Ciiven  the 
shortage  of  government  funds  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
United  States  to  finance  the  construction  of  such  a  facility,  it  ap¬ 
peared  unlikely  in  1984  that  it  would  be  built,  despite  the  desire 
of  government  and  military  leaders. 

The  military  also  suffered  from  a  shortage  of  uniforms,  but 
this  pniblem  was  being  redressed  iu  1984.  (Cotton  jungle  camou¬ 
flage  fatigues  had  bt'c-ome  the  arnn  s  standard  uniform  and  were 
considered  appropriate  for  all  cKcasions.  The  system  of  LilHu  iau 
arm\  ranks  was  identical  to  that  of  the  United  States  Arnn  ,  al¬ 
though  rank  insignia  in  the  officer  grades  were  distinctive  (see  fig. 
13).  The  coast  guard  uniforms  and  ranks  were  patterned  closely 
on  those  of  their  United  States  counterparts. 
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Table  2 .  Linf^uistic  Affiliations  of  Officially 
Recognized  Ethnolinguistic  Categories 
( with  selected  alternative  spellings  and  names) 


Mande 

Northern  Branch 

Mandingo  (MandinK.  Maliiike) 

Vai 

Southern  Branch 

Cio'  (Dan)' 

Mano(Man;  Ma') 

Southtceatem  Branch 

Cibandi  (Gbande;  Bandi') 

Kpelle'  (Kpele;  Kpese;  Guerae — in  Guinea) 
Ia>ina'  (Lorma;  Buzi,  Toma — in  Guinea) 
Meiide' 

Kwa 

Kruan  Branch 

Bassa' 

Belle'  (Kuwaa)' 

Dey  (Dei)' 

Grelw) 

Krahn  (Kran;  Wee — in  Ivory  (;oasf) 

Kru'  (Kra;  Krao.  Jiao) 

West  Atlantic 

Mel  Branch 

CJola' 

Kissi  (Gissi)' 


N.uiie  appears  to  In*  |»ej<irative.  e  R  .  (iio  means  slave.  Belle  means  cannilwl 

•'Nan  ised  hy  the  ]>eople  for  thems«*lses  or  wklely  att'epted  hy  them  even  if  initialK  used  or  imposed  h\  onlsiders  The 

a  III  M  d  IS  nasal j/ed  the  pronooiK  iation  of  I  anna  approximates  that  of  1  Birina  without  th<‘  r  soiiiul 

Souriav  Bas»-<l  on  information  from  Svcnd  K.  llolso*-,  A  Stanilanlization  of  l.iherutn 
Ethnic  Nomenclature.  Philadelphia.  1979.  1-2.5. 
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Table  3 .  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  Indicators, 

1978^1 


Indicator 

1978 

1960 

1061 

Schools 

Public . 

941 

1,077 

1,056 

Mission . 

293 

334 

308 

Other  . 

207 

240 

271 

Total  schools . 

1,441 

1,651 

1,635 

Enrollment 

Males  . 

152,339 

178,591 

189,653 

Females . 

85,514 

100,516 

113.515 

Total  enrollment  . 

237,853 

279,107 

303,168 

Percentage  (  .'eligible 

population  enrolled  . 

31.1 

34.4 

37.6 

Teachers  . 

7,182 

9,099 

8,804 

Budgetary  expenditure 

(in  millions  of  dollars)  . 

35.1 

46.0 

48,7 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Liberia.  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Economic  Affairs. 
Economic  Survey  of  Liberia.  1981,  Monrovia,  May  1982.  86 
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T  able  4 .  Distribution  of  Health  Facilities  by  County,  1 981 


(AHinly 

Health  Onters 

Health  Ho<»ts 
and(.*hnk‘« 

Bong . 

3 

5 

27 

(>ranil  Bassa . 

3 

U 

24 

(irand  (^ape  Mount  .  .  . 

2 

2 

10 

(irand  (iedeh  . 

1 

2 

16 

L<ifa  . 

3 

9 

.54 

Maryland . 

3 

I 

20 

Montserrado . 

14 

4 

88 

Nimha . 

3 

5 

.38 

Sinoe  . 

3 

2 

33 

TOTAL  . 

,35 

30 

310 

Source.  Ba.seil  on  information  from  Liberia.  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Economic  Affairs, 
Economic  Survey  of  Lil>eria.  I9SI,  Monrovia,  May  1982,  172. 
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Table  6.  Value  and  Volume  of  Principal  Exports,  1976-81 
(value  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Export 

1976 

V977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1961 

Iron  ore 

V'alue  . 

328.7 

273.5 

274.4 

290.0 

310.2 

325.4 

V'olume  (millions  of 
longs  tons)  .... 

20.5 

17.4 

20.8 

19.6 

16.9 

20.4 

Rubber 

Value  . 

53.3 

59.1 

69.2 

87.8 

102.2 

86.7 

Volume  (millions  of 
pounds)  . 

161.5 

153.6 

158.0 

165.3 

168.7 

169.2 

Diamonds 

Value  . 

16.6 

21.3 

30.3 

39.6 

33.5 

23.4 

Volume  (thousands 
of  carats) . 

302.0 

326.0 

307.0 

302.0 

298.0 

336.0 

Logs 

Value  . 

32.4 

25.9 

46.7 

50.1 

65.3 

36.8 

Volume  (thousands 
of  board  feet)  .  . 

113,262 

178,748 

130,930 

136,583 

166,208 

94,128 

Coffee 

Value  . 

6.6 

43.5 

25.3 

27.1 

33.0 

19.4 

Volume  (millions  of 
pounds)  . 

9.3 

22.2 

19.1 

18.1 

28.0 

18.3 

Cocoa 

V'alue  . 

4.1 

6.1 

14.4 

11.0 

10.5 

13.8 

Volume  (millions  of 
pounds)  . 

5.5 

4.5 

8.9 

7.5 

8.2 

14.8 

Source;  Based  on  information  from  Liberia,  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Economic  Affairs, 
Economic  Survey  of  Liberia,  1981,  Monrovia,  May  1982,  18. 
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Taldc  7 .  V(due  of  Imports  hy  Comnunlity  iiroup,  W77-HI' 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


(;roii|)  NTT  IM7H  l»T»  IWKI  I'M! 

Live  animals .  1,742  4,()l;)  4.5()2  .},309  4,270 

KikhI .  .>5,002  62,809  72,891  82.704  89,51.5 

Ht‘srraii*‘s  iind  toliat'fn  .  .  10, .517  11,725  ll,8.'i.5  10,929  8.7.57 

( Iriulc  materials. 

meitilile  .  4,827  4,572  0,091  5,871  li.452 

Mineral  hn*ls  and 
Inhrieants 

Crude  petrnlnein .  — ^  29,252  16.270  14.5..500  102,495 

Other . .55,518  80,9.53  8,745  27,105 

Total  mim'ral 
fuels  and 

lihrieants  ,  .  08,8.54  84..57()  10.5,20.5  1.52.125  129.598 

Animal  and 

vegetahleoils .  2,117  2,909  2.9.59  5,80.5  5,401 

Chemieals  .  29,.5.50  51.128  .54,129  29,47.5  .55.088 

Maimlaetured  tttMxls  .  97,040  91.924  74,025  71.524  01,255 

Machinery  and  trails- 

(Xirt  ennipinent  .  1.50,50.5  150,041  109,55.5  1.50.422  118.940 

M  isccllaneons  inanu* 

iactiirt-d  articles  ,  X]M7H  26,720  24,052  21,694  20,076 

( '(ifiirnixlities  and 

transactions' .  3.47')  3,999  2.615  2,242  2,052 


FitCitrt’s  Kix'ii  4('t-iir(iint(  tci  StiHuUnl  lii(e’rnati<>i)4i  TrKiU*  <  lasMtit  atHHi 
■Iti».il  t  i»m|iri>*-tl  prt»<IiK'f8  i»cil\ 

Sourer:  BiLsed  cm  information  from  lalnTia,  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Economic  Afiairs. 
Kconomir  Survey  of  Liheria.  19HI,  Monrovia.  May  19H2,  135. 
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AiiuTico-Lilx'riaii — A  tt^rin  used  to  designated  descendants  of 
Liberia  s  early  settlers  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  United  States,  and  their  descendants.  Although 
still  used  hy  most  laherians,  the  designation  no  longer  has  of¬ 
ficial  governmental  approval  and  is  regarded  as  expressing  an 
obsolete  and  divisive  concept. 

(]ongoes — Africans  landed  in  Liberia  from  slave  ships  captured 
during  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

descent  grouji — A  human  unit  whose  members  are  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  having  descended  from  a  common  ancestor. 

fiscal  year  (FY) — An  annual  period  established  for  accounting 
purposes.  Since  1976  the  Liberian  fiscal  year  has  extended 
from  July  1  through  the  following  June  30;  previously  it  was 
the  same  as  the  calendar  year. 

gross  domestic  product  (GDP) — The  total  value  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  produced  within  a  country’s  borders  during  a  fixed 
period,  usually  one  year.  Obtained  by  adding  the  value  con¬ 
tributed  by  each  sector  of  the  economy  in  the  form  of  compen¬ 
sation  of  tunployees,  profits,  and  depreciation  (consumption 
of  capital).  Subsistence  production  is  included  and  consists  of 
the  imputed  value  of  production  by  the  farm  family  for  its  own 
use  and  the  imputed  rental  value  of  owner-occupied  dwell¬ 
ings. 

gross  national  product  (GNP) — GDP  (f/.f.)  plus  the  income  re¬ 
ceived  from  abroad  by  residents,  less  payments  remitted 
abroad  to  nonresidents. 

Group  of  77 — A  grouping  of  developing  countries  that  functions 
as  a  caucus  on  economic  matters  in  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  formus;  membership  has  increased  to  well 
over  100  countries  since  its  organization  in  1964. 

Hinterland — ^Term  formerly  used  by  the  Liberian  government  to 
designate  the  ansi  of  the  countrs’  not  included  in  the  coastal 
counties.  In  1963  the  Hinterland  was  divided  into  counties, 
but  the  term  is  still  sometimes  used  in  an  all-encompassing 
generic  sense  to  describe  the  rural  mass  of  the  country. 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) — Established  alongwith  the 
World  Bank  (</  .r .)  in  1945,  the  IMF  is  a  specialized  agency  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  United  Nations  and  is  responsible  for  stabiliz- 
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iiij;  international  exchanj^e  rates  and  payments.  The  main 
l)nsiness  of  the  IMF  is  the  provision  of  loans  to  its  memhers 
(inclndinj'  industrialized  and  developing  countries)  when 
they  <>xp(‘rience  balance  of  payments  difficulties.  These  loans 
freijuently  carry  conditions  that  recpiire  suhstantial  internal 
economic  adjustments  by  the  recipients,  most  of  which  are 
developing  countries. 

lineage — A  descent  group  (</  .t .),  the  members  of  which  can,  in 
principle,  trace  their  descent  from  a  common  ancestor; 
lineages  of  great  generational  depth  may  include  lineages  of 
lesser  depth. 

Nonaligned  Movement — A  grouping  of  countries  that  have  delib¬ 
erately  chosen  not  to  be  associated  politically  or  militarily 
with  either  the  West  or  the  communist  states.  Member  coun¬ 
tries  are  expected  to  pursue  independent  foreign  policies, 
support  national  liberation  movements,  and  refrain  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  multilateral  or  bilateral  military  alliances  with 
the  major  powers.  The  movement  s  seventh  summit  meeting, 
held  in  New  Delhi  in  .Vlarch  1983,  was  attended  by  97  na¬ 
tions. 

parastatal — An  autonomous,  government-owned  enterprise. 

Foro — A  tribal  secret  society  for  males  that  has  political,  juridical, 
religious,  and  educational  functions.  Its  so-called  bush 
schools  initiate  young  men  into  the  lore  and  disciplines  of  the 
community. 

Sande — The  counterpart  of  Poro  (q  .v.)  for  females. 

to  nuu  (pi.,  to  miwai) — A  Kpelle  term  for  a  wealthy  man  of  high 
status. 

tribe — Official  and  widely  used  designation  in  Liberia  for  an  in¬ 
digenous  ethnic  group;  a  group  of  people  sharing  a  common 
culture  and  language  but  not  necessarily  politically  unified. 

World  Bank — Informal  name  used  to  designate  a  group  of  three 
affiliated  international  institutions:  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA),  and  the  International  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  (IFC).  The  IBRD,  established  in  1945,  has 
the  primarv  purpose  of  providing  loans  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  for  productive  projects.  The  IDA,  a  legalK’  separate  loan 
fund  but  administered  by  the  stafl  of  the  IBRD,  was  set  up  in 
1960  to  furnish  credits  to  the  poorest  developing  countries  on 
much  easier  terms  than  those  of  conventional  IBRD  loans. 
The  IF(’,  founded  in  1956,  supplements  the  activities  of  the 
IBRD  through  loans  and  assistance  designed  specifically  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  productive  privatt*  enterprises  in  the 
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less  developed  countries.  The  president  and  certain  senior  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  IBRD  hold  the  same  positions  in  the  1F(.'.  The 
three  institutions  are  owned  by  the  governments  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  subscrilie  their  capital.  To  participate  in  the  World 
Bank  group,  member  states  must  first  belong  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  (IMF — q.v.). 
o — Traditional  magico-religious  healer  who  diagnoses  and  treats 
illness,  often  resorting  to  divination  and  ritual  appeasement  of 
unseen  forces  that  are  thought  to  be  malevolent. 
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219,  221,  224  ,  23.5  245,  .^Irieaii  rxnin 
tries,  xxiv,  .58-61,  219,  236,  237-241, 
257-258;  I'oniinnnist  txiniitric's.  xxiv, 
.57,  221,  244-246,  255,  258-259;  Tol¬ 
bert  exeentioM,  effect,  214,  238-242 
passim,  251 

forestry  (see  al.so  niiibr'rl:  xxi,  141,  14.3. 
147,  168-171,  18(1,  187.  exotic  s|)e<-ies, 
171,  Koverninent  sniisidies.  64;  tree 
crops  other  than  riihlier.  xv,  143,  146. 
1.52-153,  154,  1.55,  164-167.  241;  tree 
species,  169-171 

Forestry  Dr'velopment  Authority:  171 
P'raenkel,  Merran:  122-12.3,  137 
France:  .3-4,  6,  .39.  45.  46,  237.  241.  269. 
261 ;  land  claims  and  early  annexations. 
4,  .34-.35,  37,  257;  trade,  298,  299 
(reedom  of  speech,  press,  and  restrictions 
on:  .32,  227,  234-235,  252 

(ianta:  189,  278,  291 
(iardiner.  Anthony  Williams:  20,  31,  33 
(iardnersville.  population:  87,  291 
(iarvey,  Marcus:  40 
Cdian,  Jerry;  253 

(ibariiKa:  94,  171,  189,  234,  272,  276,  291 
geoKraphy.  xiv,  5,  76-80 
fierman-Liberian  Mining  Company:  174- 
175 

(iermany:  .39-40,  4,3,  44,  46,  261 
Cermany,  Federal  Republic  of:  xvi,  .52, 
145.  162,  187,  237,  241,  298,  299 
(diana:  .58.  .59.  82,  90,  19.3,  224,  241,  259; 

kingdom  of.  4-.5 
Coin  Territory:  180,  215 
Cibson.  (iarretson  Wilinot:  20,  .3.5 
('.(HKle,  John  Henry:  28 
government  (see  also  Dik-.  Samuel  Ka- 
nyon;  People's  Redemption  Council; 
ixilitical  history);  xvii-xviii,  197-226; 
cabinet  and  changes  in,  xvii,  xxiii,  xxvi, 
198,  204,  218-228  passim.  262,  263; 


constitution,  1984,  xvii,  xxvi,  116,  198- 
201,  210-223  passim.  230,  23.3,  263, 
264—265;  constraints  on  frei'dom  of 
press,  214,  234-235.  2.52.  economic 
stabili/aiton.  148-149.  167,  180.  244. 
Interim  National  Assembly,  vvii-xsiii, 
xxvi.  198,  204,  225.  256,  263,  264;  legis¬ 
lative  branch,  xvii,  208-209,  211,  212, 
264;  liK-al  adiiiinistratioii,  xvii.  208. 
21.5.  217.  262,  Octolier  198.5  elections, 
xvii,  xxvi,  198.  209,  210,  222-223,  225. 
228,  gxilitical  principles.  219.  220-221, 
presiilent,  duties  and  |X)Wers,  2(K)-211 
passim.  216.  217,  263-264;  transition  to 
civilian  rule,  xi.  xvii,  xviii.  xxvi,  197, 
198,  2(X),  214,  220-226  passim.  232, 
242,  249,  256-257,  263,  265 
(irain  Coast:  6 

(irand  Rassa  County  (Rassa Cove):  16,  16.3, 
220,  294,  295 
(iraiid  Rassa  Point:  14 
CrandC^ape  Mount  County  176,  189-190. 
294.  295 

(irand  Cess  River:  16.  19,  .53 
(irand  fJedt'h  Comity:  85,  220,  272.  294, 
295 

(irand  Krii  County;  215 
(ireater  Monrovia;  87,  291 
(irebo:  xiv.  5.  19,  89,  02-96  passim.  118. 
126,  164,  292;  Americo-Liberian  rela¬ 
tions,  22,  26,  27,  .34.  .50,  10,3;  appeal  for 
Rriti.sh  protectorate,  1910.  .38;  "king¬ 
dom,"  independence  declared.  .55 
(ireece,  trade:  298 
Cireene,  James  E.:  63 
Creenleaf,  Simon:  18.  198 
(ireenville:  15.  119,  145,  162,  167,  274. 
291;  port,  xvii.  184,  186-187,  189; 
prison,  286 
(iroup  of  77:  32,3 
(blest  House  Hill;  77 
(biinea:  .57.  .59,  193;  boundary,  xix,  .34-.35, 
76,  82;  illicit  rice  receipts,  1.59;  Ndama 
cattle.  168;  relations,  xxiv,  66,  2,36, 
2.39-240,  259 

(biinea  Highlands:  xiv.  76,  77 
llaiKxK'k.  laii:  99 

Harbel  (.see  al.so  Firestone  Plantations 
Company):  87,  171,  189.  291 
llariHT:  xvii,  15,  19.  87,  99,  184,  186,  189, 
241. 291 
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Harri'-.  Juliii:  29 

lu-alth;  XV,  4.3,  4.5,  1:34-1:37,  241,  (tables) 
2(i5,  294,  29.5;  iiilaiit  mortality,  2.3,  Sl- 
82,  mai'ico-relif'ious  healers.  114,  115, 
124-125,  325 
lleiu  ies.  Riehard:  63,  TO 
IUt/ok,  Chaim:  237,  2.59 
Hiiiterlaiul  .xx,  .3.5-.39,  120,  127.  231,  260. 
:323;  ilevelopineiit  projeets,  .30,  :38; 
Hiiiterlaiul  Regulations,  1912,  36;  iiuli- 
reet  rule,  .3,5-:39,  45,  97.  215;  |X)liti<al 
representation,  50,  .54-.55,  215,  258 
ll.M.S.  Prince  Heiieut:  11 
llouphouet-Boigny,  Felix:  259 
Howard,  Daniel  Kdward:  20 
human  rights:  2,5'3-254,  255.  286 

imports  (.vee  ulso  trade):  xvi.  xxi,  14,5,  192. 
297  (table);  petroleum,  xvi,  64,  149, 
183.  184.  192,  297;  poultry  feed.  168; 
i  k  e  and  other  foiuls,  xvi.  .38,  .57,  .58,  64, 
148,  149,  1.58,  1.59,  167,  192,244,297; 
tarilfs.  180 

iiidependeiica'.  1847:  xiv,  .3,  18;  British  and 
French  annexation  of  land,  4.  29,  .33- 
35,  foreiun  reeoi'iiition.  18;  Lilierian 
I  )»'c  laratiou  of  Independence,  18.  22 
(iidependeiit  True  3V’hi(£  Farfy;  .54,  67-68 
iiidinenous  Africans  {see  also  chiefs,  chiel- 
doms,  clans;  ethnic  groups  and  lan¬ 
guages;  Hinterland;  Poroand  Sande  se¬ 
cret  siKieties;  religion:  indigenous): 
xiv-xv,  75.  101-1 15;  commercial  mid¬ 
dle  class,  58.  66,  descent  group, 
lineage.  Ill,  .323,  324,  education,  ix-cu- 
pation.  income.  75.  90,  94.  107-108. 
231,.  1847  constitution,  applicability 
to,  37,  formally  organi/.c-d  asscuiatioiis 
(see  fj/vo  Poro  and  Sande).  113;  kui 
i  hiirches,  122,  marriage  customs  and 
intermarriage'  with  .Americo-Lilu'riaiis, 
24,  9,5-104  passim.  112,  11.3;  pawns, 
wards,  27,  98,  104,  112,  127;  pre-col- 
oiii/atioii.  5,  170;  scuial  status.  Hi¬ 
ll:!,  lo  miwai.  112-11.3;  tribal  con¬ 
sciousness,  .50-51,  .56,  95;  tribal  tradi¬ 
tions.  3,  51.  75.  101,  10.3,  1 10-1 II 
industry;  9.  17.  23.  .30,  .32,  66;  growth  rate. 
144-14.5,  178-179;  import  substitution, 
xvi.  146,178;  manufacturing,  xvi.  .58. 
145.  146,  177-180;  military  coup,  1980, 
effect  of  179-180;  small-scale.  lalmr-in- 


tensive  export-oriented,  xvi.  177-178, 
179,  180 

information  media  (.see  ulso  press):  233 
23.5,  241 

internal  security  (.see  also  opposition  eh-- 
ineiits;  police):  249-2.57  .  280-28., 

crime  rates,  282;  intelligence  and  pro¬ 
tective  sc'rvices.  280.  284-285;  juisl- 
coup  disorders.  249,  2.50-251 
International  Coffee  Organization  (ICO) 
164 

International  Development  Association 
(IDA):  190,  .324 

international  memberships:  xviii,  164 
International  Monetary  Fund;  xxv,  142. 
148,  244,  32,3-324 

Intc'rnational  Order  of  Cood  Templars;  10.5 
International  Trust  Company.  Nc'w  York: 
188 

iron  ore:  xxi,  143,  2(K3:  foreign  concessions 
mining.  x\-xvi.  .52,  I4I,  144,  146,  17:3- 
175,  233.  price  fluctuations,  xxi.  64, 
146,  147.  172-173,  220 
Israel:  224,  237,  259,  280,  283 
Italy:  4.5,  162.  174,241,298.  299 
Ivory  Coast;  xix.  77.  82,  193,  236.  238,  240. 
241.  259 

Japan;  149,  298,  299 
Jefferson.  Thomas;  8 
John  F.  Kennedy  Medical  Center;  136 
Johnson.  Charlc's  S.;  44 
Johnson.  Klijah:  10.  11,  3.3 
Johnson.  Hilary  Richard  Wright:  20,  33,  .34 
judicial  systc'in:  xvii.  14.  19.  1(13,  21(1-214; 
.Anglo-American  common  law  basis, 
xvii,  212;  corruption,  21.3-214;  post- 
1980  exmp,  xvii,  212-214;  prisons,  286- 
287;  traditional,  xvii,  36,  1 12,  212.  216 
Junk  River;  6.  10.  1.5 

Kakata:  94,  291 
Kenya;  .57 

Key.  Francis  Scott;  8 

King,  Charles  Dunbar  Burgess;  20,  .39,  41. 
42,  4.3.  44 

Kollii'.  Abraham  B. :  224 
Koiulocxmlederacy:  5,  26 
KongoTowii.  1974  |Xipulation:  291 
Korea,  Republic  of  xxvi,  237 
Krii:  xiv.  II,  19,  43.  89-1(13  passim.  108. 
11.3.  126,  164-165,  261,  coastal  settle 
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mcnt,  5,  9f>-97,  103.  171,  duko 

( iltikuc  I.  9,5,  90;  dialfils,  92,  99-l(K»;  in 
HoxciiinuMit,  .50,  .54,  220,  krti ()<>r|x>ra- 
hnn.  1 10,  191.5  r(‘\'nlt,  .*V1~.39.  278,  rnli- 
HKiii.  xn  .  1 18,  120 

lalxii,  cDnlrac'l  labor,  .36,  4.3— 1.5,  f(nial 
nulits,  2(K),  lorcod  lalxrr,  xx,  ,38,  4.3—15, 
ill  lorfi^n  oonc«*ssions,  4.3,  .50,  ,52,  6,3, 
108-109,  1:14,  142,  144-14.5,  1,59,  176, 
244,  iiuliKcnmis,  afTriciiltiiruI,  xv,  xx, 
17  fvl,  96-97,  103,  1.52,  1.56,  232,  1843, 
21.  lack  ot  trained  pcrvonncl,  xv,  .52,  63, 
141.  178,  1831  inanulactnring,  177-178; 
strikes,  labor  unrest,  and  legislation 
against,  56,  67,  108-109,  199,  219,  229, 
232-2.33;  watte  labor  inittration.  .Sc<-  ur- 
bani/atioii 

I  jbor  (ainttress  ot  laberia:  2.32 
laittos  (  ainferenee,  1962;  60 
laike  Hiso:  47 

lanil  tenure:  16-17,  15.5-156;  citizenship 
ve<|uirenient,  and  exceptions,  25.  42, 
1.55,  1.56,  2(K)-201;  "effective  cxHitrol," 
3.3,  mineral  resources  excepted,  1984, 
155,  traditional  customary  law,  14,  26- 
27.  .37.  1.55-1.56 

laumiage;  F.uKlish  (oHicial),  xiv,  91,  130. 
2.35,  269;  Knalish  (pidgin),  99-100,  119. 
268 

la'ague  of  Nations:  .37.  4.3—45,  50,  261 
U'opard  Sixiety:  113 
Liberia  Broadcasting  System:  208 
laln-ria  (.'offee  and  (.'ocoa  Corporation 
(I.CCC):  164,  165 
l.ilx’ria Company.  .53,  162 
Liberia  Llectricity  Cor|x>ralion  (LEC): 

180,  181,  182,  184 
Liberiu  Hcrultl:  233 

Liberia  Industrial  Fre<'  Zone  Authority 
(LIFZA):  179,  180 
Liberia  People's  Party:  226,  228 
Liberia  Petroleum  Ketining  Corporation 
(LPKC):  18.3.  184 

Liberia  Produce  Marketing  Corporation 
(LPMCI:  158,  166 

Liberia  Kubber  Pnx'essing  Corporation 
(LKPC):  178-179 

Lil«-ria  Sugar  Corj^rration  (LIBSl'COI; 
179.  245 

Liberian  .Action  Party:  228 
lAlMTuin  Age  23.3 


Lilx’rian  Agricultural  Company  (LAC): 
162,  291 

Liberiau-American-Swedish  Minerals 
Company  (LAMCO):  .52,  174,  186, 
190-191,  244 

Lilierian  Code  of  Laws  of  19.56:  212 
Lilrerian  Development  Corjioration :  39 
Liberian  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
(LFTU):  2,32,  233 

Lilrerian  Frontier  Force  (LFF):  37-38, 
260-261,  brutality,  indiscipline,  cor¬ 
ruption.  37-38,  44,  261;  U  S.  reorgani¬ 
zation.  38,  278 

Lilierian  .Mining  Company  (LMC);  17.3, 
182,  190 

Liberian  National  Ciiard  (LNC):  See 
armed  forces 

Lilrerian  National  Students  Union 
(LINSU);  232 

Lilierian  Refining  Company:  183 
Librarian  Rubber  Corporation:  41 
Lilrerian  Rubber  Development  Unit 
(LRDU).  163 

Libya:  xviii,  xxiv.  xxv,  221,  222,  236,  245, 
249,  258-259,  272,  280 
Liebenow  ,  J,  Cus;  121.  261 
larfa  County;  77,  85,  151,  164.  165-166. 

176,  189.  220,  287,  (tables)  294,  295 
Lome  Convention:  241 

Madison,  James:  8  , 

.Magowi  River:  .34 
Mali,  kingdom  of:  4-5 
.Mano  River:  29 

■Mano  River  area,  iron  mining:  52,  77,  173, 
189,  190 

Mano  River  Union:  xviii,  179,  239-240 
maritime  shipping  (flag  of  convenience): 

xvii.  xxi,  30.  ,57.  187-188,  193 
Marshall.  John:  15 
.Marshall  Territory:  215 
Maryland  Colonization  Society:  15,  16,  19, 
22,  26,  ,34 

.Maryland  County:  22,  35,  245,  294,  29.5 
Maryland-in-Africa:  19 
Masrrnic  Lodges:  22-23,  104-10.5,  106. 
226,  229 

.Massachusetts  Colonization  Society.  233 
Massatpioi,  Edward  P  :  281 
Matthews,  Cabriel  Baccus:  65,  66,  68,  70, 
222-228  passim.  236,  240;  OAU  rejec¬ 
tion  as  Lilrerian  representative,  2.38- 
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McEvoy,  Kn-iU-rii'k;  91, 95.  96,  157 
Mesiirado  Fishing  C^iinpaiiy:  171,  172 
Mfsiirado  Kivt'r:  10 

military  loiip,  1960:  xxii-xxiii,  4  ,  68  ,  70, 
197-198,  218,  249;  effi-cts  of.  75,  90. 
101,  1(6-106,  121-122,  191,  220, 

execiitioii  ot  government  officials,  xxii- 
xxiii,  70,  21.'J-214,  236,  238-2.39.  240, 
242,  249,  251-252;  l(Kiting,  arbitrary  ar¬ 
rests,  1(K5-106,  249,  250-251,  252-254 
mines  and  mining  (.see  also  iron  ore):  xv- 
xvi,  14.3,  146,  172-177,  diamonds,  gold, 
xvi,  172,  17.5-177 
Minikon,  Patrick  H..  281 
Ministries  of:  Agriculture,  16,3,  168;  Infor¬ 
mation.  233-234.  235;  Internal  Affairs. 
212,  215;  Justice.  280,  281,  282,  28.5, 
286,  Lainds  and  Mines,  177,  180;  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  261.  269-281  passim: 
National  Security,  281;  Planning  and 
Economic  Affairs,  85,  151,  218;  State 
Hir  Presidential  Affairs,  204 
.Vlississippi  Oolonization  Society:  1.5,  16 
Moniba.  Harry:  225 
Monroe,  James:  9,  14 
Monrovia  (see  also  military  coup,  1980;  ur¬ 
banization):  xviii.  10,  14,  80,  87,  118, 
119,  177,  180,  235;  airfields,  xvi-xvii, 
xxi,  47.  189,  191,  242;  armed  forces 
headipiarters,  270,  272,  274,  276,  282. 
284,  concentration  of  elite,  98-100. 
104.  105;  free  port  (free  trade  zone). 
179,  184-186,  274;  healthcare,  xv,  134. 
1.36,  241;  Monrovia  city  police,  282; 
Monrovia  electric  system  (LEC).  xvi. 
181-183;  OAU  conference  center,  xxi, 
67.  146,  149,  151,  236;  oil  refinery,  xvi, 
178.  183-184;  overcrowding  and  resul¬ 
tant  problems,  64-66,  People's  Special 
(.oiirt  on  Theft  and  Related  Offenses, 
212-21.3.  population,  81,  87,  216,  291; 
(tort  of.  xvii,  xxi,  xxiv,  52,  173,  184-186; 
prisons,  287,  Ric-e  Riots,  1979,  66-67, 
1.58.  217;  schiKils,  127,  132;  tribal 
groups  81,  88,  91,  94,  100,  103,  108. 
230;  transportation  center,  184,  18.5- 
186,  189.  190 

Monrovia  Port  Management  Caimpany 
(Authority):  181,  185-186 
Monrovia  Power  Authority  (MPA):  181 
Montserrado  County  (see  also  Monrovia): 


16,  85-86,  1.36,  103.  164,  189,  212,  220. 
270,  282.  (tables)  294,  295 
M<K)se,  Richard  M  :  242-243 
MonKX'O, :  237 
Morro  River,  34 
motto;  xi.v,  .3.  22 

Mount  Barclay  ruhber  plantations:  41,  42 
Mount  Coffee  Hyriroelectric  Plant:  14.5, 
181,  182 

Mount  Wiitivi:  77 

Movement  for  Justice  in  Africa  (MOJ  A):  6.5, 
f)6,  68.  70,  217-232  passim 

Naama:  276 
name:  xiii.  xix.  14 

National  Bank  of  Liberia:  147,  .301  (table) 
National  Bureau  of  Investigation  (NBl): 
284 

National  Constitution  Commission:  199- 

200,  222 

National  Democratic  Party  of  Liberia:  xviii. 
226.  228 

National  Energy  Committee:  184 
National  Intelligence  and  Security  Service 
(NISS);28.5 

National  Iron  Ore  Company  (NIOC):  .52, 
17.3-174,  182,  190 
National  Palace  of  Corrections:  287 
National  Police  Force  (NPF).  Sep  police 
National  Port  Authority  (NPA):  186 
national  security:  xviii,  249-287;  defense 
agreements,  xviii,  xxv.  240,  278,  279; 
internal  cxmcerns,  xx:  internal  security, 
257-260;  Joint  Security  Commission 
(JSC).  281,  military  budget,  xviii,  264- 
267;  presidential  powers,  206,  209, 
263-264 

National  Security  Agency:  xviii,  280,  285 
National  Security  Council:  62 
National  Social  Security  and  Welfare  Cor¬ 
poration:  208 

National  Union  of  Plantation.  Agriculture, 
Forests,  and  Allied  Workers 
(NAAWUL):  233 
nationalism:  xx,  41. 48.  51.  .56 
\autilus:  10 

Netherlands;  6.  162,  241,  298,  299 
Sru'  Lilterian  ( Redeemer):  233-234,  235 
Nigeria:  .30,  193,  241 
Nimba.  171 

Nimlw  County:  77,  85,  151,  163-170  pa.s.s- 
im.  176,  220,  2.56,  272,  278,  (tables) 
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2JM,  295 

Nimiui  Kui>n<':  H7,  94,  imii  miiit's,  52. 

17.4,  174,  IHd,  1S9 
Simha  Todaij:  234 
Nkriiiiiuli.  Kwiiiiic:  .59,  60,  2.36 
Nonalif'iu'd  Miivi'incnt:  219,  237.  ,324 
Noi-way;  299 
Nvererf,  Julius:  65 

0(1(1  Fellows;  104 

Open  Door  Foliey:  x-xii,  4  ,  47,  51-.53,  177, 

229,  242,;  19S0eoiitiiuianee,  160,  229 
opposition  elements  (.S('e  u/xo  military 

eonp.  1980,  and  under  Tolhert.  Will¬ 
iam  Richard;  Tnhman,  William  Vac- 
anarat  Shadrach;  90,  210,  214,  219-220, 
22 1 , 254;  anti-delamatioii  ot  ofl'icials  de¬ 
cree,  22.5-226;  lower  and  middle  uriran 
strata,  227;  students  and  faculty,  56,  65, 
22.5-232  pa.v.vi/n,  252.  257;  suppression, 
xxvii,  .32,  .56-67  pu.vxim,  213-232  pass¬ 
im.  286 

( trgauization  of  African  Unity  (OAU);  xviii. 

67,  70,  237,  251 ;  Liberian  role  in  found¬ 
ing,  59-61,  236,  238;  refusal  of  Liberian 
representation  at  summit  meetings. 
2.38-239 

Organi/.ation  of  U.relx)  Market  Women: 

110 

Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
(.'ountries  (OPEL):  17.3 

Pan  .American  .Airways;  xvii,  46—47,  191. 
244.  278 

Payne.  James  Spriggs:  20,  28,  29,  30 
Paynesville,  population;  87,  291 
People  s  Party:  4.3 

People's  Progressive  Party  (PPP):  67-68. 
70.  217  -232  passim 

People  s  Redemption  Oouucit  (see  also 
Doe,  Samuel  Kanyon,  goscrnmeiit. 
military  coup,  1980)  202-204,  217- 
226.  229.  234  .  249-258  passim.  262- 
264,  ban  on  (Hrlitical  activity,  xvii,  xxvi, 

68,  199,  223.  251,  252.  central  political 
authority.  70,  202.  218,  262-263;  ixui- 
hscation  of  pro|)ertie5  and  subserpient 
return.  1981,  142-143,  147.  162,  180, 
199.  218,  222;  ethnic  makeup.  218,  220. 

230,  262,  formation  and  memlK-rship, 
xxvii.  198,  202,  218-225,  270;  harass¬ 
ment  of  officials,  private  individuals 


and  businesses,  204,  213.  219,  220. 
2.52-254,  263;  initial  popular  support, 
xxiii.  XXV,  68.  70.  197.  214,  219-220, 
2.31-2.32,  2.51;  political  principles,  xxiii, 
xxiv,  219,  220-221,  2.36,  240,  2.58, 
power  struggles,  xxiii.  218.  220-222, 
22'3-225,  254.  255-2.56;  price  regula¬ 
tion.  1.59;  suspension  of  1847  constitu¬ 
tion  and  branches  ol  government,  xvii, 
xxiii.  68.  199,  216,  218,  226,  251 
People  s  Special  (.’ourt  on  Theft  and  Re¬ 
lated  Oflenses;  212-213,  214 
People's  Supreme  (iourt;  212 
Perrsy  .Matthew:  26 
Peters,  S.  Weaka:  274 
Pleeho,  1974  population:  291 
P(Hlier,  J.  Nicholas:  224-225,  257 
Poland:  4.5 

police  (see  also  Liberian  Frontier  Force): 
xviii,  66.  249,  261,  280.  281-285; 
Executive  .Mansion  Special  Security 
Police,  284;  Hinterland,  282-283;  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  284 

|)olitical  history  (see  also  Americo-Libe- 
rians;  independence,  Tolbert,  William 
Richard;  True  Whig  Party;  Tubman, 
William  S'acanarat  Shadrach):  xi,  xix- 
xxii.  3-68,  198-202,  206-208,  215,  216, 
217;  .Americo-Liberian/True  Whig 
dominance,  xxii,  62.  98,  101,  197,  202. 
228,  2.30,  233,  249,  250,  254,  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  power,  199.  202,  209.  217,  228- 
229;  (.'hristy  (.'ommission  findings, 
1930,  44;  (.’ommonwealth  of  Liberia, 
16-18;  constitution,  1847.  xix,  19.  25- 
26.  115,  197,  198-199.  corruption, 
fraud,  xxiii.  62,  63,  197,  207,  218,  228; 
immigration  by  American  blacks  issue, 
45;  indigenous  Africans,  extent  of  |X)lit- 
ical  participation,  4,  16,  35,  37,  39,  47- 
51.  .54-.55,  ,57,  197,  201,  202,  215,  228; 
indigenous  African  citizenship  issue, 
.35.  League  of  .Nations  findings,  1931, 
44-45.  261;  legislative  branch,  208, 
209;  l(Kal  administraiton,  35—39,  4.5, 
97,  215.  216-217;  Masonic  Order,  in¬ 
fluence,  22-23,  .32,  47,  51,  104-105, 
106,  1.33,  229,  mulatto  elite,  18lX)s,  23. 
28,  .30,  1979  Monrovia  mayorial  elec¬ 
tion  preliminaries,  67-68,  227,  patron¬ 
age  system,  xxii,  .32,  49,  61,  62,  229; 
political  principles.  201.  president. 
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tt'nnut  otFu'f,  fxtiMV'iioinU,  iiiul 
it\,  4B,  5:J,  54,  2»2,  204,  20« 
tidii  Policy,  x\ii,  4  ,  47-51,  201,  I'  S 
model,  \ix,  5,  107;  woiiu-n.  02 

|)(ilitical  parties,  assiK-iatioiis,  interest 
Uronps  ami  laetioiis;  six,  27-20,  22<> 
255,  250-257;  conditions  lor  registra¬ 
tion.  190.  2(K),  210,  225,  220.  220,  250, 
ethni<',  religions,  irateriial  (see  <j/vo 
Masonic  IjKlgesl,  229-2.50;  lalior 
groups,  229,  2.52-2.'5.5,  military, 
229-2.51,  2.54.  2.55,  2.50,  202-201 
|)opidation:  \i\ .  01-07,  09  (C'liart);  (,’oin- 
monua'altli.  1050.  10;  <iistril>ntion.  xis . 
01-00  j)(is\iin.  P)02.  54;  1972  nrhan 
centers,  291  (tahicd 

Poro  and  Sande  secret  scK-ieties;  .5-0.  51. 

94,  11.5-115,  124-127,  2.50,  .524 
ports  i  .vcc  n/.vo  hi/  ruinwl:  Xfii,  IH4-IHT 
/'ortngnc.ve  tradf:  6 

/ircw:  2.55-2.55,  ennstruints  on,  227.  23-1- 
235.  252.  ectr/i/,  14.  16.  2.55 
l’ro:\tlmi)iistr<ition  Paiiy:  27-20 
Progressicc  .Kltiamc  of  Lilwriam  (PAL) 
I  SCI-  al.\()  People's  progressive  Party): 
05,  00,  07 

I’Toxidence  Island.  10 

Public  utilities  Authority  (PI' A):  101,  102 

Piitii  Kange:  175 

(^adhaati.  Muammar  al.  2.58 
yuiah.  Oscar:  221,  224 
t^niwonkpa.  Thomas  O.:  220.  221,  224, 
251.  2.55,  2.50,  2.50.  2.59,  270 

radio  and  television:  255 
railroads:  .52,  175,  175,  104,  100,  190-191 
raiidall:  xiv,  15.5,  109 
Kancy.  John  O.:  204 
Kef'ormation  Party:  54 
religion:;  xiv,  115-120;  Christian  denoini- 
nations.  xiv,  22.  1(K),  11.5-119,  122- 
125.  freedom  ol.  1 15,  1 10.  2(K1;  indige¬ 
nous  (.vee  also  Poro  and  Sande  seerc-t 
societies),  xiv.  115,  110,  119,  122-120; 
Islam,  xiv,  5,  94,  11.5,  110.  1 19-120;  Aiei 
style,  122;  no  state  religion,  115,  110, 
2IM);  siK'ial  and  political  importance.  52. 
01.  120-122,  125 

Kepnblic  Steel  Corporation.  .52,  175 
Kepnhiicaii  (True  Liberian)  Parly:  28 
rice  (.see  also  imports;  Rice  Riots).  04. 


141.  155.  150.  157  159.  170,  comninii.il 
larms.  107,  MOJ.A  cooperatixes.  00. 
Operation  Prodnclion.  57.58;  price 
subsidies.  02.  04.  00.  07.  148,  1.58-1.59. 
sniiiggliiig.  1.59.  svxamp  rice.  1.54-1.55. 
157 

Rice  Riots.  ’  79  xxii.  0<>-07.  08.  158,  217. 
228.  281. 284 

River  Cess,  electric  power  plant:  182 
River  Cess  rerritory:  215 
ro,icls  xvi.  144.  145.  109.  184.  188-190. 
191.  278 

Roberts,  Joseph  Jenkins:  10-50  pci.v.vii/i. 
business  activ  ities.  25;  trade  duties  tre¬ 
aty  vv ith  Britain.  28 

Roberts  International  .Airport:  xvi-xvii, 
xxiv,  47,  144,  189,  191.  244,  278 
Robertsport:  190 
Robson,  Peter:  259 
Romania:  245 

Roosevelt.  Franklin  O.:  40,  47 
Rove.  Kilward  James;  20,  28.  102,  ini- 
peacbmenl.  imprisonment,  and  dc-atb. 
50.  indemnity  loan  from  Britain,  29-50 
rubber  (vee  also  Firestone  entrios):  xv.  41- 
42,  141.  1.59-104;  production,  xxi,  144, 
145,  140.  147.  10,5-104 
Russell,  .Alfred  Francis;  20 

Saint  John  River  and  river  liasiii:  15,  77, 
115 

Saint  Paul  River:  14,  10.  .55,  77,  181 
.Salala  Rubber  Corporation:  102 
San  Pedro  River;  19.  54 
Sande  secret  society.  See  Poro  and  Sande 
secret  societies 
Saiinicpiellie:  77,  2.54,  291 
Sannic(ncdlie  c  onference,  19.59:  .59-00 
Saudi  Arabia:  xvi,  237 
Sawyer,  .Amos:  05,  07,  199,  222-228  pn.v.v- 
im,  232,  257 
seal:  3.  22 

Sedition  laiw:  07,  08 
Senegal:  92,  2.50 
Sc-wa  River:  10,  29 
Sewa-Mano  protectorate:  29,  33 
Seys.  John:  27 
Sharji,  Cranville:  7 
Shertm  Island:  10 

Sierra  Leone:  7,  8.  77.  82,  IIX).  1 13;  bound¬ 
ary,  xix.  .54  ,  76;  Briti.sh  cxilonial  au¬ 
thorities,  relations  5-4,  10,  11.  17-18, 


/  ndt’x 


2>v  2V).  .i:i,  iT.  iH,  257.  illu  if  rice 
imports,  !5U.  relations.  i7(>,  195,  259. 
240.  241.  259.  275,  27S 
Simpson.  (ilaioiKo  1..  .49.  5.5-54 
Siiioc  ('omits ;  Ui,  220.  2H(i.  294.  29.5 
Sinof  Kisor:  15 
Siste  r  Blatfh;  1 19 
SisteTs  ol  tiu*  .\l  vste'rioiis  Ton;  104 
si/t*;  MX.  70 

slavi'  traeU':  H,  4.5.  111.  170;  alM>li(ioii. 
British.  I'.S.  ami  oolonisl e^nlorceiimiit. 
7-S,  14.  19.  forood  lahoi  asa  f<>rni  of.  45, 
44.  112 

slavery;  prohihitioii.  -56.  4.5,  112 
Smith.  James  Skis  riii^:  20.  .50 
Sllli  iKKliiiH  159,  17« 

Snuk.'  Sdc  ict)  :  1 13 

s(Kji‘t\.  See  Aiiiirico-l.ilxTiaiis;  iiuli).)'- 
iioiis  AlriciUis 
soils:  15.3-155 
Soiiffhas  kingdom:  +-5 
Soiitli  .Africa:  219,  238 
Sootli  Beach  Prison:  287 
Sontl)  West  Africa  iNainihia):  59 
Sontlicrn  Khodcsia  (Ziinlmhwc):  238 
.Soviet  I'nioii:  xxiv,  xxv,  221, 224,  2.36, 24.5- 
246,  249,  258,  2-59 
Spain:  4.3,  45,  298,  2^« 

Special  (.'oniniissioii  on  (loveriiiiient  Op¬ 
erations.  207 

Special  .Security  Service:  xviii,  204,  280- 
281, 284-285 

Spriggs-Payne  .Airtield:  xvii,  191 
standard  of  living:  45,  .57,  65,  218,  219 
Stettinins,  Edward  R.,  Jr.:  53,  187 
Stevens,  Siaka:  240 
Stiinson,  Henry  I.. :  44 
Stockton,  Roliert:  10.  14,  15 
Snakoko:  132 

Sudan  Interior  .Mission:  235 
snifrage:  16,  19,  200,  201;  property  re- 
cpiireinent,  19,  28,  A9,  62,  67,  202;  vot¬ 
ing  age.  62 

Supreme*  (.'oiirt:  xvii,  .37,  2(K).  209.  210, 
211.  212.  214 

Sn()reme  .Military  Trilnmal;  213,  214,  '2.32. 

2.5 1  256  passim 
Snsnknn,  66 

Sweden  178,  280,  298,  299 
Switzerland:  178 

r.ilt,  William  Howard;  38 


laivvan:  179.  24.5 

I'aiAVo,  Stanlev  2.5.3 

I’ipoleli,  Toglia  \ali;  65,  68.  70,  221,  263 

'PiKlc-e:  27.5 

l  ogo:  240 

'I'ollicTl,  A.B  :  251-252,  25.5-256 
'Polliert,  Stephen:  63 

I'olliert.  William  Richard:  20,  .53.  61-68, 
7,5.  125,  1.3.3,  142,  147.  242;  African 
dre-ss,  61-62,  army  reforms,  262;  assas¬ 
sination  (sc’ett/.vo  opposition  to),  xi,  xxii- 
xxiii,  4  ,  68,  105-106,  197.  236,  230., 
hackgroimcl.  61,  104,  117,  259,.  1975 
electoral  majority.  209-210;  OAE 
chairman.  236,  opposition  to  (see  also 
militarv  coup.  1980),  xxii-xxiii,  xxv- 
xxvii,  4,  63,  6.5-67,  1,58,  197,  217-218. 
219.  227-228,  229,  230,  261-262,  or- 
ganiz.c-d  security  serv  ices,  285,  political 
reliirms,  xxiii,  62,  197,  207.  Rice  Riots, 
1979,  and  suppression,  xxii.  66-67.  68. 
228,  281,  284;  South  Africa  peace  ei- 
Icirts.  2.38 

topography:  xiv,  76-77,  78-79 
Totota.  182 

Tourer,  Ahmed  Sekou:  xxiv.  .59.  60.  66,  82, 
238,  239,  2.58 

trade  (vec’  also  exivorts.  imports).  6.  23.  87, 
96,  142,  192-193,  2,39-241,  .300-.301 
(tahle);  customs  regidations.  1800s,  17- 
18,  28-29,  31;  Lebanese  middlemen, 
.53,  .58,  65,  178,  18,3 

transixirtation  (see  also  railroads,  roads), 
xvi-xvii,  42,  10.3,  184-191,  239  ,  27:3- 
274,  278;  .Mano  River  Bridge,  240 
tribal  Africans.  Sec  indigenous  Africans 
True*  Liberian  Party  (Republican  Party):  28 
i'riie  Whig  Party  (.sc-e  also  Ameritxi-Libe- 
rians,  political  history, Tolbert,  William 
Richard;  Tubman,  William  Vacanarat 
Shadrach):  xxi,  xxii,  31-33,  4.5-46,  47, 
63,  228-229,  •250.  American  symbols. 
31;  l()imding  of,  24.  28;  in  transition 
government,  xvii,  xxiii,  xxvi,  70,  75. 
101,  198,  218,  222,  225,  228,  262.  263, 
281-282;  Liberian  Age,  233;  "old 
guard,'  49-68  passim,  14.3,  229:  post- 
1980  coup,  254;  presidential  candi¬ 
dates,  selection  and  electoral  cam¬ 
paigns,  3,  31-.32,  201,  209-210;  resis¬ 
tance  to  change,  48-49,  32.  54.  14.3- 
144;  suppression,  1980,  xvii,  70,  226 
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tsftsi' IK  11)7.  Kill 
riiliinuii.  VV  illiaiii  "Shad  ':  62 
rid)inaii.  VV'illiaii)  V'acaiiarat  Shadrarh 
I'l'iulc  Shad,  "Maker  ol  Modern 
lalwria  (  (vce  also  Open  Door  Policy; 
political  history);  xxi-xxii.  75,  117,  231, 
administration,  4,  20,  47-61,  197,  207, 
2S2.  284-285;  assassination  attempt. 
19.55,  .54,  death,  xi,  xxi,  61,  210; 
econoinir'  policies  (see  also  Open  Door 
Policy),  xxii,  51,  .57-.58,  150;  electoral 
majorities,  .54,  109;  foreign  policy,  .56, 
57,  .59-61,  236,  239,  244;  governing 
style,  .53;  Masonic  t)rder  Orand  .Mas- 
t»-r,  5 1 ,  on  African  unity,  60,  238,  242; 
Operation  Production,  .57-58,  64;  op- 
liosition  to,  .53-54,  56-57,  219,  230, 
234  ,  261-262,  28.5;  patronage  system. 
47,  49,  206;  political  hackground,  47, 
popularity,  charisma,  xxi,  .53,  .56,  60, 
62,  Poro,  formal  head  of,  .51 
Tuhman,  Winston  A.:  222,  228 
'ruhman  Oolh-ge  ofTcchnology:  1.32,  1.3.3 
rid)nian  Military  Academy:  27.5 
Tnhmanlmrg  (Via  Town),  1974  |)opulation: 
291 

Twe,  Di<lhw<i:  .54 

I'nilication  Policy:  xxii.  4,  47-51,  201 
I'niroyal  Company:  162,244 
Cnited  Brothers  of  Friendship:  104 
I'nited  Nations:  219,  237 
Cnited  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  1980:  188 
Ctiited  Negro  Improvement  Association 
(I'NIA):  40-41 

I'nitr’d  People  s  Party:  226,  228 
I'nited  States:  black  emigration,  23.  24-25; 
e;irK  slave  trath',  6;  economic  aid.  xviii- 
xxs  passim.  4,  .38,  .'59,  40—41,  47,  .53, 
142-151  p«.v.vim,  1.59,  181.  184,  190, 
191.  236.  242-244,  military  a.ssistance, 
38.  148,  244.  260,  264,  266.  274,  275, 
278-280,  283,  relations,  xviii,  xxiv-xxv , 
18,  .35,  46,  .58,  236,  237,  249.  2.55.  258, 
261 .  telecomninnications  stations,  xviii, 
\x\.  243:  trarle.  xvi.  298,  299;  World 
War  II  bases.  47.  242,  278 
I'nited  States  Kx|rort-lm|)ort  Bank  (F.xim- 
bankl:  151 

I'nited  States  Peace  Corjrs:  xviii.  244 
I'nited  States  St<‘el;  17.3 
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171,  225,  227,  232,  252.  257,  268 
I'pper  \'olta:  259 

nrbani/ation:  64—6.5,  81-90  passim.  97, 
1.58,  167,  229;  ethnic  groups.  88-90.  91 , 
4)6.  97.  110,  118.  lal)or.  96,  101,  108- 
110,  1.56,  1.58,  iropulation.  8.5-87,  291 
(table),  savings  isx)peratives  (.siisui. 

1 10;  urban  centers,  defined,  216 

Vai:  xiv.  5,  29,  89.  9.5,  1(M)-101.  114-120 
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\'<-ne/iu‘la:  45 
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Vorster,  John:  2.38 
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550-2.5 

Israel 

.550-152 

1  talv 

.550-69 

Ivory  Coast 

.550-177 

Jamaica 

.550-;j0 

japan 

550-;34 

Jordan 

.5.51-56 

Kenya 

5.51-51 

Korea,  North 

.5.50-41 

Korea,  South 

.551-55 

lajos 

.551-24 

Lebanon 

.551-.35 

Liberia 

.551-5.5 

Libya 

.551-172 

Malawi 

.55M.5 

Malaysia 

.551-161 

Mauritania 

5.50-79 

Mexico 

.550-76 

Mongolia 

55(5-49  Morotvo 

550-64  MozaiTil>i(pu- 

550-35  Nepal,  Bhutan  aii<l  Sikkim 

550-55  Niearagna 

.550-157  Nigeria 

■550-94  Oceania 
.5.5M5  Pakistan 
•5.50-46  Panama 
■550- 1 .56  Paragnav 
•550-15.5  Persian  (JulfStates 

550-42  Pern 
•550-72  Philippines 
.550-162  Poland 
•550-151  Portugal 
5.50-160  Romania 
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S.'SO-fM  Kwanda 
550-51  Saudi  Arabia 
550-70  Senegal 
550-180  Sierra  Leone 
550-184  Singapore 

550-86  Somalia 
550-93  South  Africa 

550-95  Soviet  Union 

550-179  Spain 
550-96  S  ri  Lan  ka  (Ceylon ) 

550-27  Sudan 
550—47  Syria 
550-62  Tanzania 
550-53  Thailand 
550-178  Trinidad  and  Tobago 


.55(Mi9  riinisia 
550-80  Turke> 

■550-74  Uganda 
550-97  I’riiguav 
•550-71  Venezuela 

550-57  V'ietnam,  North 

550-^55  V'ietnam,  South 

550-183  Yemens,  The 
•550-99  Yugoslavia 
550-67  Zaire 

550-75  Zambia 
550-171  Zimbabwe 
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